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PREFACE 


In this volume, an humble, though a pioneer attempt 
lias been made to trace the beginnings and the later evolu¬ 
tion of the raga-system of Indian Music—from authoritative 
sources, many of which are still buried in unpublished and 
rare manuscripts. Orthodox music practitioners, opposing 
any manner of new developments and innovations—on 
the belief that Indian Music is a stereotyped system hide¬ 
bound by strict rules and conventions prescribed by ancient 
musical Sages, to depart from which is to assail the indi¬ 
viduality of Indian Musical thought—and, therefore, a 
musical crime, may find in this Volume much material 
which will contradict such a belief. Indeed, the history of 
the ragas, of which a bare outline, is, here presented de¬ 
monstrates that in all periods of its development—Indian 
Music has grown and progressed by assimilating new ideas 
from non-Aryan and aboriginal musical practices—and that 
the Classical Raga-System is firmly based on and is heavily 
indebted to Primitive Folk-music, having never disdained 
from borrowing and assimilating new data from alien or 
foreign sources. Yet the Indian Raga-System—has a struc¬ 
ture of peculiar form—having fundamental rules and con¬ 
ventions of its own—which must be understood— in its 
essential character—before any innovation or a new deve¬ 
lopment can be initiated. In the coming new order of things, 
Indian Music is destined to play a great part in vitalizing 
national culture. It is hoped that the free liberalizing role 
of music should not be restricted and subordinated by being 
harnessed to political propaganda. Both the necessity of 
saving Indian Music from such slavery and of extending its 
role—in a larger expansion of national life—in forms of new 
applications to newer needs—it is necessary for all kinds of 
votaries,—the Practioners, the Connoisseurs, the Innovators, 
the Reformers, and the Students—to have a thorough know- 
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ledge of the basics of Indian Music, its grammer and conven¬ 
tions, the secrets of its peculiar charm, and its power of 
intense emotional expressiveness—both in its thematic and 
abstract applications. It is believed that from this point of 
view—this monograph may offer valuable educational data. 
In many of the Indian Schools of Music—the syllabus in¬ 
cludes not only a knowledge of the practice of the Ragas— 
and their'differentiations—but also of some rudiments of the 
theories on which they are based. But very often 
authoritative data is not readily available to the average 
teacher—who has no time to undertake independent, re¬ 
searches to dig out the facts bearing on the history of Indian 
Music-theories. It is humbly claimed—the data put forward 
in this Volume may go in some way to provide this essential 
materials for the study of Indian Music. The Political Life 
—and the freedom to coin our new political destiny—may 
be imitated in the sphere of Music. As the history of Indian 
Music demonstrates—our musical authorities have never 
opposed innovations—but have welcomed fresh ideas—and 
have assimilated them according to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of Indian Music. In this conception, it is useful to 
recall the remark of Plato in his Republic: “The introduction 
of a new kind of music must be shunned as imperilling the 
whole State; since styles of music are never disturbed with¬ 
out affecting the most important political institutions.” 

This work has been respectfully dedicated to the great 
musical Savant the late Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande—whose 
services to Indian Music are invaluable. Unfortunately, the 
work could not be placed in his hands—until a short time 
before bis death, when ho was laid up with paralysis. It is 
reported that when the book was placed in his hands he sat 
up with great curiosity and enthusiasm and as he turned 
over the pages-- in speechless silence—tears traded down 
his cheeks—in affectionate appreciation of a tribute to the 
study of a subject of which he was a lifelong devotee, and 
an indefatigable exponent blessed with inexhaustible 
erudition. 

Owing to circumstances beyond the control of the Author 
the work had to be published—in an extremely limited edi¬ 
tion of only thirty-six copies which were subscribed for, two 
years before the actual date of publication,—so that the 
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work was out of print and was un-available from the date of 
its birth, not only to the general reader but to an everwiden- 
ing circle of friends of Indian Music and Specialists. This 
was a crime which has been crying for atonement ever since' 
1935—the original date of its publication. The Author is 
therefore grateful to Nalanda Publication for coming forward 
to rescue the work from practical oblivion. 

It is to be regretted that it has not been possible to re¬ 
vise and improve the text, and it is sent out in its original 
form with all its imperfections and blemishes—for a wider 
circulation which was not possible to secure in its first edi¬ 
tion. This is not, therefore, a new edition, —but a cheap 
re-issue. The only addition made- -is the Supplementary 
Bibliography setting out a list of publications and articles 
which have appeared since the year 1935. 

1st December , 1947. O. C. GANGOLY. 

2, Ashutosh Mukherjee Road, 

Elgin Road Post Office, 

Calcutta, India. 
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PANCHAM SARA SAMHITA—NARADA 




INTRODUCTION 


The conception of Ragas is one of the basic principles 
of the system of Indian Music. A raga (Vulgo Rag) is gene¬ 
rally mis-translated as a tune, air, or key. It is, in fact, a 
peculiar conception, having no exact parallel in any other 
system of music. Literally, raga is something that colours, 
or tinges the mind with some definite feeling,—a wave of 
passion, or emotion. 1 2 In a special sense, a raga is a sonal 
composition of musical notes ( svaras) having a sequence, 
form, or structure of a peculiar significance. Some of its 
component notes stand in a significant relationship to one 
another to give a character to the raga, e.g., the starting, or 
initial note ( graha svara), the predominant or expressive 
note ( amsa svara), and the terminating, or the final note 
(nyiisa svara), has each a peculiar significance in the com¬ 
position of a raga. 

The starting note (graha) and the terminating note 
(nyasa) have now almost lost their significance. But the 
amsa (predominant note) is of great importance. It is also 
called the vadl (lit. the speaker, or announcer) i.e. the note 
which indicates, manifests, or expresses the peculiar charac¬ 
ter of the raga, and receives the greatest emphasis in the 
structure of the raga. It is also called the jlva, or the soul 
of the raga. Just as the vcidl note determines the general 
character of a raga, the vivddl , or the dissonant note, dis¬ 
tinguishes and differentiates it from other forms of ragas, 
by avoidance of the vivadl note. For, this dissonant note 
destroys the character of the melody. The vivadl note gives 
the negative element, and, the other three, the positive 
determining elements of a raga." Every raga has its special 

(1) ‘Ranjayati iti ragah'= that which colours, is a raga.’ 

(2) In the Sanskrit text-books on music (conveniently sum¬ 
marised by Sir S. M. Tagore in his Sangithsangraha, p. 27), very 
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types of a serial of notes for ascent ( droha ) and descent 
(avaroha) which determines its structure or that. The 
degree of insistence or importance of particular notes lends 
flesh, blood, colour, and life to the scale and creates a Raga. 

Some definitions are given of the nature of raga by 
ancient authorities. The earliest is that of Matanga (circa 
5th century)—a fairly ancient authority, later than Bharata, 
but much earlier than Sarngadeva. His definition is repeat¬ 
ed by all later authors. According to Matanga, 'A raga is 
called by the learned, that kind of sound composition, which 
is adorned with musical notes, in some peculiarly station¬ 
ary, or ascending, or descending, or moving values ( varna ), 
which have the effect of colouring the hearts of men’ 1 . In 
this definition a technical word varna (value) is used. 
Varnas (values) are of four kinds: ‘values of duration 1 

picturesque definitions and descriptions are given of the charac¬ 
teristic composing notes of a raga, viz. vadi, samvadi, anuvddi, and 
vivadi (sonant, consonant, assonant, dissonant) notes: “sa vadi 
kathyate pracuro yah prayogesu vakti rdgddiniscayam”*= l T hat note 
is called a vadi , by the abundant use of which a raga is clearly 
differentiated.’ 

“SamaJrutisca samvadi pancamasya samah kvasit”=‘The 
samvadi note has similar quarter-tones (sruti) as the vadi note, or 
according to some, is equal to the fifth note.’ ‘Vivadi is a note 
situated at a distance of two Srutis from the vadi note, e.g. gan-i 
dhara (c) and nikhdda. (c). The other notes are anuvddi . 

The following verses summarise the relationship: 

“Vadi raja svarastasya samvadi syad avndtyavat | 

Satrur vivadi tasy syad anuvddi ca bhrtyavat\\ [Ibid., 

p., 28] 

‘Of the notes, vadi is the king, samvadi is the minister, 
vivadi is the enemy, anuvddi is in the position of a vassal.’ The 
vadi note is translated by some as the ‘regnal’ note. 

(1) “ Svara-varna-vtiesena dhvani-bhedena vd punahl 

, .Rajyate yena yah kaJcit sa rdgah sammatah satdm\\ 290 
Athavd: Yo’sau dhvani-visesastu svara-varnavibhiisitah\ 
Ranjako jana-cittdnam sa raga uddhrtah ||291 
Ityevam rdga-sabdasya vyutpattir-abhidhiyate\ 
Ranjanajjdyate rdgo vyutpattih smudahrtd\\ 293 
Matahga-muni: ‘Brhaddesl’ (Trivandrum edition, p. 81) 
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( sihdyl ); ‘values of ascent’ (drohana) ; ‘values of descent’ 
(avarohana); and ‘values of movement’ ( sancdri ). This 
definition of raga may be paraphrased as a note-composition 
having a peculiar musical significance, in their values of 
duration, ascent, descent, or movement, capable of affecting 
the human mind with peculiar feelings. 

A secod definition ascribed to Bharata and quoted in 
the Sangita Ndray ana (circa 1750) is somewhat more sub¬ 
jective and vague. 

“ Those are called ragas by Bharata and other sages by 
which the hearts of all the beings in the three worlds are 
coloured and pleased.” 1 2 * 

A third version is also a paraphrase of the last two. 
‘By which all people are coloured, or elated as soon as they 
hear it, and by reason of giving pleasure to all, that is 
known as raga. 7 ' In all the three definitions, the word raga 
is derived from the root ‘ranja’, “to colour,” “to tinge.” 

Ragas are usually said to have descended from a cer¬ 
tain parent stock which is technically known as a that (lit. 
an ‘array’, or a ‘setting’). These thdts represent modes, or 
types of some group of notes, from which distinct forms, or 
modes of somewhat similar texture can be derived. The 
difference between a that and a raga consists in the absence 
of any aesthetic value in the former which is only the ascent 
and the descent without the distinctive assonant, and con¬ 
sonant notes ( vddl, anunddi, or samvddi) and without the 
capacity of conveying any emotion. That is technically 
used in the instrumental music system of Northern India to 
denote the frets of string instruments ( Sitdr , Vina, Sur- 
Vdhdr ) for the purpose of playing a given pattern of modes, 
for, one setting will serve for several modes of the same 
type,— e.g. Bhairavi that, Kdfi that. Thus that is used in a 
classifying sense, the corresponding Southern or the Karna- 
tic word is mela-karta —the ‘union-maker,’ that is to say, 
the group-maker which groups together several allied 
ragas. 

(1) Yaistu cetamsi rajyante jagattritayavarttindm \ 

Te raga iti kathyante munibhir Bharatadibhi/i\\ 

(2) Yasya iravana-matrena rajyante sakalah prajah j 

Sarvanuraffjandd dhetos tena raga iti smrtah\\ 
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A raga may, therefore, be, more correctly, rendered as 
a “melody-mould,” a “melody-type,” or a “musical pat¬ 
tern.” “Except for the primary condition that certain notes 
are to come in a certain way, there is no other restriction 
imposed on the singing of a particular raga” (R. Srinivasa). 

As Fox Strangways observes: “A Raga gets its special 
flavour not so much from its being just what it is, as from 
its not being something else, closely allied to it, which is» 
present all the time in the musician’s consciousness.” 1 [The 
italics are ours.] It is, however, the distinct individuality 
of the raga which makes for the consciousness of the differ¬ 
ence and not the difference which creates the individuality 
which seems to be suggested by the italicised expression. 
And it sometimes requires long education and trained con- 
noisseurship to distinguish between two apparently identi¬ 
cal, but subtly distinguished, ragas, which the less trained 
ears of the uneducated frequently confuse. 

S. G. Kanhere 2 observes: “In the language of music 
the arrangement of notes which colour or affect certain 
emotion of the mind is called raga. The definition of raga 
given in Sanskrit books is “that a particular combination 
or relation of several notes which is pleasing to the ear is 
called Raga.” Many conflicting explanations of raga given 
by different scholars converge to the same centre, i.e., “the 
pleasant effect of the arrangements of notes.” 

Clements in his excellent study of the fundamentals of 
type,—e.g. Bhairavi that, 

Indian Music thus describes the raga: 3 “The name of the 
Raga connotes a scale bearing a fixed relationship to the 
drone, with its harmonic structure determined by a Vadi 
and Samvddi, a chief note (“amsa svara”) occurring more 
frequently than others, a lower limit described in terms of 
the Murchana, occasionally an upper limit also, certain 
characteristic turns of melody, recurring with frequency, 1 
certain rules regarding the employment of embellishments, 

(1) Fox Strangways: The Music of Hindostan, p. 170. 

(2) S. G. Kanhere: “Some remarks on Indian Music,” Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. IV, pp. 105-120. 

(3) E. Clements: ‘ Introduction to the Sttudy of Indian Music\ 
London 1913, pp. 3-4. 
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and a stated time of the day for its performance. It is a 
common practice, after singing an air in a Raga, to impro¬ 
vise a series of free fantasia passages each returning in due 
course to a characteristic snatch of the melody, only to 
wander off again in still more elaborate variations. The 
whole performance must be “within the Raga,” that is, 
without transgression of the elaborate rules governing its 
structure.” 

Philippe Stern (“La Musique Hindoue”, La Revue 
Musicale, Mai 1923, p. 31, 55-6) thus defines a raga:—“It 

is the deepening of the idea of mode.that which 

gives not only the mode but also the choice of principal 
notes, the degrees to be avoided, the difference of the des¬ 
cending and ascending movements, the prescribed sequen¬ 
ces, the movement, this ambient, this coloration, this pecu¬ 
liar physiognomy, this personality constitutes the raga (lit. 
the taint). A raga, when transcribed in notes, should in¬ 
clude the rise, fall and often the prescribed sequences. It 
can be taken for a melody. Often however an actual melody 
is given as an example and we have there the appearance 
of a skeleton on account of the fact that the Indian notation 
does not generally indicate the ornaments. We are simply 
told that—it is that raga. Indeed, but quite a different 
melody might also be that raga and give that ambient. The 
Indian musician is in a situation which is analogous to that 
of the sculptor of the Middle Ages, who being a prisoner of 
the canons of religious iconography, tried there to specialise 
thoroughly in certain types, marked his personality with 
details so very striking for the initiated that these types 
remained enclosed within a limit, and he following the same 
rules created either a mediocre work, or a masterpiece.” 

In a recent article, the same author has made another 
attempt to translate the idea of a vaga: “What is a vagal It 
is an atmosphere, a musical colouring. This colouring is 
associated with a mood of feeling, a sentiment. It is often, 
also, associated with the time of the day, and it is quite ob¬ 
vious that the musical colouring should differ for dawn or 

dusk, for heat or for middle of the night. How is 

this musical colouring attained? How is the raga to be 

defined in musical terms? . The raga belongs to the 

realm of modes and of different scales. In modes, Indian 
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music is extremely rich, but the rdga is not only the scale. 
The various explanations of the raga have often been mis¬ 
leading, because they stop short or go too far. It has been 
sometimes said that the raga is a mode; but the raga is far 
more precise and much richer than a mode. On the same 
mode there are several rdgas. The rdga is therefore in that 
direction, but goes further. The rdga has been also likened 
to a skeleton of melody which is to be clothed with varied 
ornaments. But this goes too far; the rdga is much less 
fixed and much richer than a musical outline given; several 
melodies, all different, can be composed on the same tfaga; 
so that the definition as regards melody is beyond the truth. 
The rdga is more fixed than the mode, and less fixed than 
the melody, beyond the mode and short of the melody, and 
richer both than a given mode or a given melody. It is a 
mode with added multiple specialities.” 1 

Mr. Fox Strang ways defines rdga as “an arbitrary 
series of notes characterized, as far as possible as indivi¬ 
duals, by proximity to or remoteness from the note which 
marks the tessitura (general level of the melody), by a spe¬ 
cial order in which they are usually taken, by the frequency 
or the reverse with which they occur, by grace or the 
absence of it, and by relation to a tonic usually reinforced 
by a drone.” Mr. Popley paraphrases this definition in a 
simplified form: “Rdgas are different series of notes within 
the octave, which form the basis of all Indian melodies, and 
are differentiated from each other by the prominence of 
certain fixed notes and by the sequence of particular notes. 
We may perhaps find in the term ‘melody-type’ the best way 
to transcribe rdga in English.” 2 

In rendering or interpreting a raga, it is not necessary 
to reproduce, or repeat slavishly, or mechanically, its com¬ 
ponent notes in a given sequence. If one keeps to the main 
features, or outlines of the pattern, considerable latitude is 
allowed by way of improvizations. Indeed no rendering of 
the same raga, even by the same interpreter need be, iden- 

(1) Philippe Stern: “The Music of India and the Theory of 
the Raga” (Indian Art and Letters, New series, vol. VII, no. 1 1933, 
p. 1-9). 

(2) Herbert A. Popley: ‘The Music of India,’ 1921, p. 39. 
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tically alike,—like ‘copies’ of a stereotype, or the repeti¬ 
tions of a gramophone. The actual form varies, according 
to the mood, or skill of the singer, or the response of the 
audience, though adhering to the main outline of the types, 
—so as not to call up the mental picture ( tasbir ) of .any 
other raga, however, closely related. In order to keep to 
this identity of pattern, or mould, it is necessary to 
avoid notes, which will alter the individuality of the ‘pic¬ 
ture,’ the peculiarity of the physiognomy, or in other words, 
will introduce dissonance, or a jarring feeling. This dis¬ 
sonant note to be avoided, is, as we know, the vivladl (the 
inimical note). Samvddl is, on the other hand, the conson¬ 
ant note. While the anuvitdl (assonant, or subservient) 
note stands for all other notes which are not v'adi, samvadi, 
or vivadi. 1 

According to the number of notes composing them 
ragas are classified as odava (pentatonic) using five notes, 
dadava or khadava (hextatonic) using six notes, and sam- 
purana. (heptatonic) using all the seven notes. With less 
than five notes, no raga can be composed. 2 

According to Matanga, an ancient authority on Music, 
‘no classical melody ( rrmrga ) can be composed from four 
notes and less; melodies with notes of less than five are used 
by tribes such as Savaras, Pulindas, Kambojas, Varigas, 
Kiratas, Valhlkas, Andhras, Dravidas, and foresters. 3 An 
exception is made in the case of a class of stage songs known 
as dhruvas, which though regarded as classical melodies, 

(1) It is sometimes believed that a vivadi note is to be 
avoided, and is absent in a raga. This is not correct. A vivadi 
note is occasionally introduced to demonstrate its dissonant cha¬ 
racter in the scheme of a particular melody. 

(2) According to some authorities, the Malava-srI ragini is a 
melody of less than five notes. 

(3) “ Catuh-svarat prabhrti na mdrgah savara-pulinda-kamboja - 

vanga-kirata-vdlhikandhra-dravida-vcLTiddisu prayujyate | 

Tathacdha Bharatah: —* sat-svarasya prayogo’sti tathd 
pancasvarasyaca | 

catuh-svara-proyage’pi hyavakrista-dhruvdsvapi ”| | 

BrhaddesI by Matanga-Muni (Trivandram Sanskrit 

Series, 1928, no. VI, p. 59). 
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are found to be composed of four notes. 

If the combinations, growing out of the component 
members or elements ( svaras) of a raga-composition, have 
any significant qualities, or functions, the ensemble of the 
raga-form must spell and express some particular states of 
feelings and emotions. Indeed, they are believed to repre¬ 
sent particular moods, association, or atmosphere of the 
human mind, or of nature,—and to be able to call up and 
invoke a distinctive kind of feeling answering to the state 
of the mind,—or its physical environment, for the time 
being. Ragas have, therefore, the power of producing cer¬ 
tain mental effects and each is supposed to have an emo¬ 
tional value, or signification which may be called the ethos 
of the raga. Ragas may be said to stand for the language 
of the soul, expressing itself variously, under the stress of 
sorrow, or the inspiration of joy, under the storm of pas¬ 
sion, or the thrills of the expectation, under the throes of 
love-longing, the pangs of separation, or the joys of union. 
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RAGINt KAKUBHA 




HISTORY OF THE RAGAS 


By legend and tradition Indian music is supposed to be 
derived from, and have its roots in, the Vedas. 1 Let us see 
if the music of the Vedic age offer any materials for the 
ragas. The Saman chants appear to be melodies of three 
notes (tetrachord?) known as udatta (raised), anudatta 
('not raised) and svarita (sounded, graced). This seems 
to be borne out by the sutras of Fiinini (5th century B.C.) 
who defines the svarita note as an adjustment or amalgama¬ 
tion of the two notes udatta and anudatta. 2 If the Vedic 
chants were music confined to three notes, they were not 
melodies or ragas in our sense, for a Yaga must at least have 
five notes (pentatonic). The Hiksas (branches of the Prati- 
sakhyas) seem to give a different interpretation to the three 
Vedic notes. According to this later definition," udatta 
stands for nimda and gandKara, anudatta for rsabha and 
dhaivata, and svarita for sadja, madhyama and pancama. 3 
According to the tonic values of the notes, saJja,[and madh¬ 
yama are made of 4 srutis which is made to equate with 
the Vedic notes known as ‘svarita.’ The notes rsabha and 
dhaivata are made of 3 srutis and answer to anudatta notes, 
while nisdda and gdndhdra, made of 2 srutis, correspond to 
udatta. The seven notes therefore are implied in the three 

(1) “Jagruha puthyam rgvedad samabhya gltam eva ca.|” 

NatyaJastra, Ch. I, Verse 17. 
“Sama-vedad dam gitam samjagraha pitSmahah | 

Tadgitam Naradayaiva tena lokesu varnitam |” 

Sangitamakaranda, I, 18. 

(2) Panini, IV. 2, 29, 30, 31 & 32: 

“UccairudSttah nicairanudattah samaharah svaritah. jj” 

(3) “TJdattau nisada-gandharau, anu$attau tsabha-dhaivatau \ 
Svarita-prdbhavahy ete sadja-madhyama-pancahdh ||” 
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larata. 


notes of the Vedic melodies. 

There is a long standing tradition, still surviving in 
current musical practices, that after Valmlki had composed 
his Rdmayana, it was set to music by Bharata hi m self 1 and 
sung by Lava and Kusa, who were fortunate in finding as 
their auditor Rama himself. We have no means of knowing 
the character of the melodies to which the Rnrriayana was 
sung. 

It may be remarked that a greater part of what now 
passes under the name of classical music, at one time or 
other, belonged to the world of desi, or folk music, and 
which being refined and affiliated to the rules and system 
of the traditional classic music have contributed to its 
growth and development. Materials are very scanty for 
tracing the processes by which ragas evolved in their pre¬ 
sent forms, characters and classifications. It is certainly 
difficult to contend that the ragas as understood to-day, had 
evolved and were recognized as such, at the time 2 when the 
Natyasastra attributed to Bharata was compiled; 3 though 
there would be nothing improbable in the supposition that 

(1) Ramayana: “Tam sa susrava lcakutsthah purvacarya-vinirm- 
mitam” which a commentator explains: ‘gdthakdndm giina?siddhaye 
piirvvdcdryyena Bharatena nirmmitam.’ 

(2) According to Keith: “The date of that text (Natyasastra) is 

, uncertain, but we cannot with any certainty place it before the 
! third century A.D.” (The Sanskrit Drama, Oxford, 1924, p. 13.) 

(3) The remarks of J. Grosset (Contribution a I’etude La 
Musique Hindoue, 1888, p. 88) are very pertinent in this connec¬ 
tion: “We believe that the introduction of the theory of raga is 
of relatively recent date, Bharata in his Natyasastra no-where gives 
it a definition. He does not devote any adhyaya to the exposition 
oi this musical element which had subsequently such an important 
development. Therefore in spite of the definition of raga being 
attributed to our authority by W. Jones, Mohun Tagore etc., in 
spite of the quotations that they give as emanating from him 
(Bharata) and some commentators of dramas, we are of opinion 
that in the period of the composition of the Natyasastra, the ragas 
did not constitute one of the elements of the musical theory but 
that they were gradually substituted for the jatis which, however, 
they resembled, and, it seems, permitted a double use.” 
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they may have evolved, though not known and recognized 
by definite names or associated with any cult, season, or 
particular areas of culture. In the musical data of the 
Ndtydsdstra (chapter 38) we have definite evidence of the 
theory of the consonance of notes (samavaditya) in the 
terminology used viz., vddi, samvadi, anuvudi, vivddi ,— 
words which are indeed as old as the second century A.D., 
for, they occur in the Mahdbharata (XIV, 14, 19), which 
is believed to have taken their present form some time 
between 400 B.C. and 200 A.D. In the Ndiyasdstra (ch. 38, 
sloka 23) we have not only a recognition of the relationship 
between the consonant, assonant, dissonant notes, but also 
an allusion to a theory of the relative values of initial and 
terminal notes graha, nycisa and apanyasa (ch. 28, slokas 
80, 81). 

But these data appear to be forestalled by Dattila, a 
musical authority (Sangltacarya), who seems to be earlier 
than Bharata. 1 

According to the text attributed to Dattila, 2 vddi, anu- 
dadi and vivddi notes are recognised and defined. 

The text of Dattila also refers, in a summary way, to 
the 18 jdtis, or species of melodies, of which seven take their 
names after the seven notes. The remaining eleven- are also 
named and described according to their component parts. 
Of these, seven belong to the sadja scale {grama) and the 

(1) According to an old tradition, Dattila is supposed to be one 
of the five Bharatas (Nandi, Kohala, Dattila, Bharata and Matanga) 
who made the science of music and dramaturgy current in the 
world. Dattila is sometimes associated with Kohala, and they 
were supposed to have collaborated in a work known as Dattila- 
Kohalyiam. Kohala being undoubtedly an earlier authority than 
Bharata, who quotes Kohala, it follows that Dattila is earlier than 
Bharata. This view is supported by two scholars who have recently 
investigated into the relative positions of the early authorities on 
music: |i) V. V. Narasimhachary “The Early Writers on Music” 
(The Journal of the Music Academy, Madras, October, 1930, p. 259) 
and (ii) V. Raghavan: “Some names in early Saiigita Literature” 
(Ibid., Vol. HI, 1932, No. 1 & 2, p. 12): “The present text (of 
Bharata) is later than Kohala and even Dattila”. 

(2) Published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. No. CII. 
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irivamsa. 


rest to the madhyama scale. 

We have also, a classification of melody-types accord¬ 
ing to the number of notes used, into three classes known 
as pentatonic (odava), sextatonic (khadava) and septatonic 
(sampurna). Both Dattila and Bharata, therefore, give us 
all the ingredients or materials for the structure of a melody. 

In fact Bharata, following Dattila, classifies the melo¬ 
dies under the name of jdtis (species). These he classifies 
under two modes or scales (gramas), the sadja-grama and 
madhyama-grama. Under these two modes (gramas) 
Bharata enumerates the 18 jdtis of melodies, the same as 
given by Dattila (See Anppendix 1 and 2). 

According to Mataiiga (an authority who comes next 
after Bharata), the jdtis generate the grdma-vdgas with the 
use of the tonic-initial the predominating or amsa note. 1 
Matanga gives the following definition of jdti: “The jdtis are 
born out of the initial notes and srutis (microtones). Hence 
they are called jdtis, from which is born (that is to say, 
from which begins) the consciousness of flavour that is jdti. 
In the alternative, by reason of the birth of all kinds of 
melodies, jdtis are so-called.” 2 The same author expounds 
the 18 jatis enumerated by Bharata, with somewhat greater 
elaboration. 

In the next chapter (29), Bharata indicates the rasa 
(passion) and bhdvas (sentiments) of each of the jdtis and 
what jdtis should be employed to interpret a particular 
sentiment. 

Bharata’s jdtis, therefore, for all practical purposes 
provide the genus out of which the ragas have been derived 
although Bharata does not actually use the term raga. In 
fact Mataiiga asserts that “he is including in his work infor¬ 
mations on such subjects as “courses of ragas” with their 
marks and characteristics,—matters which have not been 
dealt with by Bharata and other sages”. 3 ’ 

That the ragas, associated with the modes (grama) 

(1) Brhadiesi (T. S. S. No. XCIV, p. 65). 

(2) Ibid., p. 55-56. 

(3) “Raga-margasya yad rupam yan noktam Bharatddibhih | 
Niriipyate tadasmdbhir laksana-samyutam” 11 Brhaddesi 
(P. 81). 
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were in existence already before Bharata summarised them 
in his sections devoted to music, is proved by sifinificant 
allusions in the Harivamsa, (which is regarded as a supple¬ 
ment to the Mahdbharata ) and is ascribed to about 300 
A.D. 1 

In more than one passages, grdma-mgas are referred to 
and it is very likely, these grdma-rdgas were of the types 
indicated by Bharata. In the 89th chapter of the Visnu- 
parva in connection with a water carnival, various musical 
and dramatic representations are described in the Hari- 
vamsa. The women of the descendants of Bhlma sang 
various songs. 

“O king! the skill required to perform a fraction of the 
forms of the different varieties of the six grama-rfigas 
(modal melodies), in their fine and subtle classifications 
(jatis), can only be attempted by human beings with great 
difficulty” [ch. 89, 82J. 

According to a different reading, the first passage in 
the quotation would refer to eleven varieties ( ekadasa 
avayava ) of modal melodies answering to the eleven com¬ 
posite modes referred to in Dattila [Appendix 1]. 

* * * 

(Chapter 93, verses 23, 24): 

“Thereafter, the women of the Bhlma tribe sang Chd- 
likya songs in the melody of Devagandhara, 2 sweet to the 
ear like nectar, and pleasant to the ear and a delight to the 
mind.” 

“Then they sang songs beautifully, having for their 
subject the Descent of Gang a in the grdma-rdgas which 

(1) The date 200 A.D. has been assigned to the Harivamsa on 
the ground of the occurrence of the word dinara. See Hopkins, 
Great Epic of India, p. 387; Winternitz, A History of Indian Litera¬ 
ture (Cal. Ed. Vol. I, 1927, p. 464) remarks “We may assume that 
it did not come into existence very long before the 4th century A.D.” 
R. G. Bhandarkar (Vais/iavism, p. 36) assigns it to “about the third 
century of the Christian era.” 

(2) It is surprising to find, here, a reference to the well-known 
melody of Deva-Gandhara (Deo-Gandha). [See Notes on Plate 
LXLI]. It is a derivative of the archaic grdma-riiga known as 
Bhinna-sadja. 
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went up to Gandhara (grama), with the grandeur of beauti¬ 
ful notes, pierced (viddhaiji) and elaborated ( asdritarri )”. 

“The gffima ragas referred to above, it may be assumed, 
were identical with the gruma-mgas described in the Ndtya- 
sastra. Only the latter describes the grdma-ragas apper¬ 
taining to two gramas viz. sadja and madhyama, while the 
passage of the Harivamsa alludes to ragas belonging to the 
gj dndhdra-grama. As some ancient authorities have ex¬ 
plained, the last named grama (scale) was obsolete amongst 
men and were current in celestial practices. In fact, one 
text suggests that according to Narada, the sadja-grdma has 
grown out of the terrestrial regions, the madhyama-grdma 
from the ethereal regions, and the gandhara-grama from the 
celestial regions, and not from anywhere else. 

Anyhow, the grdma-ragas of Bharata are referred to 
and described in the Ndradlyd Siksd, 1 under the names of 
“Ni§ada-Khadava”, “Pancama”, “Madhyama-grama”, 
Sadja-grama”, “Sadharitam”, “Kaisikam”, and “Kaisika- 
madhyama’. The two last named melodies are described 
as follows: 

“After expressing the Kaisika (V) in the presence of 

(1) Naradiyd Siksd (Sdma-vediya) edited by Satyavrata Samas- 
rami, Calcutta, 1890. Popley (The Music of India, page 14) sug¬ 
gests that it was “probably composed between the tenth and twelfth 
century”. Considering that its raga system corresponds very nearly 
to that of the Kudumiyamalai inscription, the data, if not the text 
of the Narddiya Siksd, must be earlier than the 7th century and 
considering the fact that it only refers to seven melodies, while the 
Paficatantra refers to thirty-six, the former must be earlier than 
the Paficatantra. . Kielhom suggests that some of the Siksds are not 
earlier than the date of Pataiijall (2nd century B. C.) “That the 
Siksas in verse were in existence when Pataiijall composed his great 
commentary on Katyayana’s “Vartikas” seems to me very probable. 
The Indian Antiquary, May 1876, p. 143., foot-note. 

M. Rama Krishna Kavi (‘Literature on Music,’ Journal, 
Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. Ill, 1928-29, pp. 20-29)) 
believes that the Naradiyd Siksd, or, at least, the view of Narada, 
the traditional author of the Siksd, is quoted by Bharata in Chap¬ 
ter 34. He is therefore inclined to place the musical data of the 
NSradiya Siksd earlier than Bharata. 
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all the notes, where (the melody) terminates in the madh- 
yama, there arises “Kaisika-madhyama” (VI) where the 
Klakall (?sharp Nikhada) is seen and the pa/icama predomi¬ 
nates. Kasyapa calls it “Kaisika”, born of the “Madhyama 
grama” (VII), (11th sloka). 

The next available evidence of the currency of the 
grama-ragas is furnished by the inscription of Kudumiya- 
malai 1 in the Pudukkottai State (Southern India), written 
in characters of the seventh century. Though not designated 
as such, seven different varieties of melodies are given in 
the form of notations namely: (i) Madhyama-grama (ii) 
Sadja-grama (iii) Sadava (iv) Sadharita (v) Pan- 
cama (vi) Kaisika-madhyama (vii) Kaisika, which seem to 
correspond to the grama ragas given in the Naradiyu Siksd 
the text of which should, therefore, be considered as earlier 
than the seventh century. 

In editing this inscription P. R. Bhandarkar 1 remarks: 
“It is clear that the seven ragas of this inscription did not 
exist in the time of Bharatiya Ndiya-sdstra. When they 
came into existence is not known, the present inscription 
being the earliest record.” There is no doubt that these 
seven ragas, even if they existed at the time, are not indi¬ 
cated in the Ndiya-sdstra. But a glance at the seven melo¬ 
dies will show that they are identical with the seven melo¬ 
dies described in the Nitradlya Siksa, quoted and translated 
above. In the last named text their compositional forms 
are verbally described, while in the inscription their “skele¬ 
ton notes are given for the benefit of students” ( sisya- 
hitarthdya krtah svariigamah). Excepting two viz. ‘Pan- 
cama’ and ‘Kaisika’, none of the others in their names, seem 
to suggest any of the ragas known in later texts. There is 
no doubt that here we have the ragas in their nascent stage, 
crudely described with reference to their salient notes, long 
before they came to be associatd with any season, region, or 
cult, and assumed proper names. 

It will be convenient to consider here, a curious refer¬ 
ence to the so-called thirty-six ragas in the Pancatantra 
(dated about the fifth century, being anterior to A.D. 570). 

(1) P. R. Bhandarkar: “Kudimiyamalai Inscription of 
Music”, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, 19l4, p. 266. 
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rhad-desl 

by 

Matanga- 

muni 


In the tale of “Ass as Singer”, 1 the ass inspired by the 
beauty of the night expresses a desire to sing, and, being 
exhorted by his friend the jackal not to sing, boasts of his 
knowledge of the musical science as will appear from the 
following extract: 

“0! sister’s daughter! Look here. It is a very clear 
beautiful night. I am, therefore, going to sing. Well then, 
in what melody (raga) must I sing? * * * * 

What? Don’t I know how to sing? Listen, I will tell you 
of the theory. It is thus. There are seven notes, three 
scales, twenty-one grace modes, forty-nine melodic impro¬ 
visations, three units of time, three voice-registers, six ways 
of singing, nine emotions, thirty-six variations of the melody 
( varna ); and forty minor melodies are known. Thus, the 
mode of singing will embrace all the 185 parts of song, pure 
as gold.” 

The word actually used in the last passage is varna 
which cannot be taken as equivalent to ragas. On the other 
hand, in the first passage, the term raga is actually used in 
the sense of a song being set to a particular melody. This 
would certainly suggest that more than one raga, in the 
sense we understand to-day, had come into existence and 
were current in practice. Whether they were still in the 
stage of gramaragas, or had been recognized and labelled 
by proper names it is impossible to say from the data of this 
allusion to the science of music in the Paiicatantra (5th cen¬ 
tury). From the above reference it is difficult to say,—if 
the six ragas and thirty-six raginls, popular in North India, 
had been evolved by that time. The passage refers to thirty- 
six classes altogether. 

We now come to an important text, recently come to 
light, and known as Brhad-desi by Matanga-muni, 2 which, 
though fragmentary, throws a flood of light on the history 
of the ragas. As its name implies it is a comprehensive 
(Brhat ) treatise on desi or folk-music, current on the earth, 
as distinguished from the marga or celestial music, cur- 


(1) Book V, Tale, Vol. II, Harvard Edition, by J. Hertel, 1908 
p. 271-72. 

(2) Published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (Vol. XCIV., 
1928.) 
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rent in the heavens. 

After devoting a chapter to the Jatis, Matanga devotes 
a special chapter to the ragas. Indeed, it is in this chapter 
of the Brhad-desl that we first come across the word 
“ragas” as understood in all later literature on Indian 
music. In the history of the ragas, Brhad-desl is, therefore, 
a very important landmark. Chronologically, the work 
stands between the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata, and the Sangita- 
makaranda of Narada, that is to say, some time between the 
4th and the 7th century. 1 

Matanga regards ragas as one of the seven classes of 
songs ( gltis ) current in his time. He cites Yaslika, an ear¬ 
lier authority, according to whom the gltis were of five 
classes: suddha, bhinna, vesara, gauda, and sadharita. At 
the time of Matanga, the gltis were of seven varieties. 8 (1) 
suddha (2) bhinnaka (3) gaudika (4) raga-glti (5) sadha- 
ranl (6) bhasa-glti (7) vibhasa-gitis. The raga-gitis are 
fourth in Matanga’s list (raga-gltis-caturthikd ). He defines 
the various classes of gltis, and describes raga-gitis as fol¬ 
lows: “Attractive note compositions, with beautiful and 
illuminating graces are known as raga-gitis. Where the 
four varnas (probably the four characters of values of 
duration, ascent, descent, and movement) are met with in 

(1) According to V. Raghavan, Matanga cannot be earlier 
than the 9th century, while Ram Chandra Kavi seems to assign to 
him an earlier date, on the basis of an alleged reference by Matanga 
to Rudrata, who is not the great rhetorician of the 9th century. 
According to a quotation given by Kallinatha who cites Matanga as 
quoting Rudrata )Sangita-Ra1nakara, p. 82), V. Raghavan is of opi¬ 
nion that Matanga’s Brhaddesi cannot be earlier than the 9th 
century. Ram Chandra Kavi (“Literary Gleanings”, Journal, 
Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. Ill, 1929, nos. 2, 3, 4 at 
pages 200-206 takes Rudrata cited by Matanga, as Rudracarya, the 
protege of the kind Mahendra Vikrama, referred to in the Kudu- 
miyamalai music inscription (7th century). (See the discussion 
of the date in V. Raghavan’s paper “Some names in early Sangtta 
Literature”, Journal of the Music Academy, Madras, Vol. II No. 1 
& 2, 1932, p. 19, 25-26). Having regard to the archaic nature of the 

(2) Published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (Vol. XCIV., 
1928). 
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data relating to ragas cited in Brhaddesi, it is difficult to assign it to 
a period as late as the 9th century, 
a graceful combination that is known as raga.” 

Of the seven classes of gifts, sub-divisions are enume¬ 
rated. Thus ‘suddha’ (coksa), and ‘bhinnaka’ have each 
five varieties, ‘gaudas’ three varieties; ‘ragas’ are of eight 
varieties and ‘sadharanas,’ of seven varieties; ‘bhasas are 
of sixteen kinds and ‘vibhasas, of twelve kinds. The eight 
varieties of ragas went by the name of (1) Takka, or Taku 
(2) Sauvlra (3) Malava-pancama (4) Khadava (5) Votta- 
raga (6) Hindolaka (7) Takka-Kaisika. 1 

Here then we have the first enumeration of eight of 
the earliest ragas known by name. Some of them may 
have been derived from the 18 jatis described by Bharata. 

That the ‘bhasa’, ‘vibhasa’ and sadharana gitis,’ were 
later related to and amalgamated with the raga system 
appears to be suggested by the names given to these gitis. 

Thus the ‘sadharana gitis’ bear six names (1) §aka (2) 
Kakubha (3) Harmana-pancama (4) Rupa-sadharita (5) 
Gandhara-pancama (6) Sadja-kaisika. (Appendix 3). 

Even from the time of Bharata, the melodies were 
used and they naturally developed in association with the 
different sections of the body of a drama. Thus, in a pas¬ 
sage of Bharata quoted by Matanga (Brhad-desi, p. 87), 
it is laid down that the madhyama-grama melodies should 
be used in the mukha (opening of the drama), the sadja- 
grama melodies in the pratimukha stages (progression), 
the sadharita melodies in the garbha (development) stages, 
and the pancama-jati melodies for the vimarsa (pauses) 
and so on. 2 

It is from this point of view that the 18 jatis of melodies 
are assigned by Bharata (Ch. 29, 1-4 verses) their rasa 

(1) “Taku-ragaJca Souvirastatha Mdlava—paiicamah | 

Khadavo Votta-rdgaJca tathd Hindolakah parah\\ 314 
Taka-kaisika ityuktastathd Mulava-Kaisikah | 

Ete ragdh samakhydtd namato muni-pungavafy” j| 315, 
Brhad-desi, p. 85. 

(2) Brihaddesl, p. 87. 

This passage cannot be traced m the published text of the 
Natya-sdstra. 
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values, that is to say, their appropriateness for particular 
passion, sentiment, or atmosphere of feeling, with reference 
to particular situations in the plot of a drama ("tat pravrtte 
rase hayam gdnamgeye prayoktrbhih,” Ch. 29, verse 11.) This 
is made clear by the more elaborate descriptions of jati 
melodies or gltis given by Matanga who, while describing 
the component notes of each giti, mentions the rasa, or 
the flavour of sentiment appropriate to each, and the place 
in the body of the drama where a giti can be appropriately 
introduced. And it is very probable that the raga-gltis, 
were first distinguished from other classes of gltis (e.g. 

Suddha, Bhinna, Gaudi), on account of the rasa—quality, 
the power of evoking emphatic and clearly differentiated 
sentiments, or qualities of feeling. 

The only other comment which the text of Matanga 
calls for is that it represents a very early stage in the deve¬ 
lopment of the ragas, when Kakubha, destined to be pushed 
to a subordinate position as a ragini, later on, figures as a 
major melody, to which several minor melodies (bhdsds) 
are affiliated. At this stage, Bhairava, which was later 
derived from Bhinna-sadja, 1 2 an ancient jiiti-raga, had not 
yet come into existence. Unfortunately the successive 
developments are not supported by documents as there is 
a considerable gap between the text of Matanga and the 
next landmark. 

In the well-known encyclopaedia known as Mdnasollasa Abhi- 
or Abhilasdrtha-cintdmani / by Somesvara which we owe lasSrtha- 
to a royal author, there are two chapters devoted to music cmt “ aIU 
and music data. The work was composed in 1131 A.D. by Somesvan 
king Somesvara, son of Vikramiiditya of the Western Cfilu- 
kya dynasty, who had their capital city at KalyanI (Kalyan). 

(1) Sangita-ratndkara, Vol. 1, p. 191: “Iti Bhinna~sadjah\ 
Bhairava-stat-samud'bhavah Dhdmso manto ripa-tyvktah 

prdrthandydm $ama$t?araA”|| 81. 

(2) Portions of Abhilasdrtha Cintdmani have been printed and 
published in the Mysore Oriental Publication Series, 69, 1926, and 
in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 28, Vol. 1,1925. But the publish¬ 
ed portions do not include the chapters on music. The informations 
here cited are borrowed from a Ms. in the collection of the Bhandar- 
kar Research Institute, Poona. 
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As an authority on music, the Prince is mentioned by 
Sarangadeva in his work. 1 He was also the author of a 
special treatise on music entitled Sahgita-ratnavali which 
is known only by references in other works. 2 The discus¬ 
sion of ragas is confined only to the first 80 verses in the 
chapter in the encyclopaedia devoted to music, but the 
chapter does not contain any reference to the system of raga- 
classification, which is attributed to Somesvara in the Rdga- 
darpana, (Appendix 8) and other works; probably, the 
system was set out in the Sanglta-ratvklvall. . The topic is 
introduced by tracing the ragas indirectly from the Sama- 
veda. ‘From the jatis the ragas were ascertained. From 
the ragas came the bhfisds, and then the vibhdsds, and the 
antara-bhasikas 3 According to the author, Desi-ragas 
derived from the names of regions, have been current in 
his time, in popular and beautiful forms. 4 “The raga deve¬ 
lops by hearing, and the mind is always pleased and elated 
by it, therefore they are called ragas; I am proceeding to 
recite them by names.” 5 Then, the author gives a catalogue 
of the different classes or types of ragas, apparently current 
in his time. Thus, the five suddha ragas are stated to be: 
(1) Suddha-sadava, (2) Suddha-paiicama, (3) Suddha- 

(1) “Rudrato Ndnya-bhupdlo Bhoja-bhu-vallabhastathd\\ 
Paramdrdi ca Someso jagadeka-mahipatih”\\ Sanglta- 

ratnakara. 

(2) See discussion in the editor’s Introduction to Bhdva- 

prakdsana (G.O.S., Vol. XLV, 1930, pp. 73-74). A 
work called Sangita-ratndvali by Soma-raja-pratihara 
was announced for publication in the Gaekwad’s Ori¬ 
ental Series, years ago. 

(3) “Sama-vedut svard jatdli svarebhyo grdmosambliavah\ 
Gramebhyo jatayo jdta jdtibhyo rdga-nirnayah I j 111 
Ragebhyasca tathabhasa vibhdsiisc dpi sanjdtastathaivd 

antara-bhdsikd\\2\\ v 

Abhildsdrtha-cintdmani 

(4) “Desi-rdga***desa-ndma-samudbhavdh | 

Pravartante vinodesu sampratam sumanohardh” ||3|| Ibid. 

(5) Rdgah pravardhate Jrutyd rajyate mdnasam sadd\ 

Tena rdgdh samdkhydtd ndmatastan vravimyaham] 14j | Ibid. 
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sadharita, (4) Suddha-kaisika-madhyama, (5) Suddha- 
kaisika. The names of the five Bhinna-ragas are: (1) 
Bhinna-sadja (2) Bhinna-tana(?) (3) Bhinna-kaisika- 
madhyama (4) Bhinna-pancama (5) Bhinna-kaisika. The 
three Gaudas are: (1) Gauda-pancama, (2) Gauda-kaisika- 
madhyama, (3) Gauda-kaisika. The ragas proper are said 
to be eight in number : (1) Sadava, (2) Vodda-raga, (3) 
Malava-pancama (4) Takka-kaisika, (5) Sauvlra, (6) 
Malava-kaisika, (7) Hindola, (8) Taka. 1 Of Sadharana 
melodies, seven names are given: (1) Narta, (2) Saka, (3) 
Kakubha, (4) Harmana-pancama, (5) Rupa-sadharita, (6) 
Gandhara-pancama, (7) Sadja-kausika. 

The author then gives a series of verses describing the 
structure of the following melodies : SrI-raga, Soma-raga, 
Malava-kausika, Harsa-purl(?) Hindola, Desi-Hindola, 
BhairivI, Mahlara, Saver!, Valiti (? Vahuli), Vangala, Kar- 
nata-Vangala, Gurjarl, Saurastrl, Pun-nata, Kaisiki, Suddha- 
varat!,_Karnata-varati, Dravida-varati, Suddha-nati, Megha- 
raga, Ahirl, Chayanatl, Todi, (?), Dulli-Tod!, Vahlana, Va- 
hiui, Vela-ulli, Chaya-vela-ullI, Cundyl, Hamsa, Kham- 
bhari, Kamoda, Simhall-Kamoda, Desiinaka (? Desakhya), 
Danthibhi(?), Kolahala, Saindhavi, Damva-krti, Ramakrti, 
and Nunda-(? Tunda)-krti. This is an interesting list and 
helps us to realise that many of the melodies had come into 
existence of a century before Saraiigadeva wrote his treatise. 
The different varieties of Todls are of interest. The original 
form of the name Vela-ulli, apparently an aboriginal melody, 
later sanskritized into Velavali, also deserves notice. 

Unfortunately, the successive developments are not 
supported by documents, as there is a considerable gap 
between the text of Matanga and the next landmark. 

The text of Sangita-makaranda, the next available 
record of the history of the ragas, though bearing testimony 
to the considerable development that has taken place bet- 

(1) Sadavo Voda-rcigaca tathd malava-pancamah\ 
Taka-kausika-sauvira Tathd mdlava-kausikall9H 
Hindola-taka-rdgasca ityastau ragd-bhavantyasu 

(? ami)||10||. If we compare this list with the 8 ragas 
catalogued by Matanga (slokas 314-315, at pp. 84-85), we find 
that they are identical. 


Sangita- 
makarani 
by Narac 
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ween the fifth and the eleventh century, 1 is very poor in 
actual musical data. Beyond giving some important lists 
of names of ragas the text does not offer any descriptions 
of the melodies mentioned. Narada, the author of this work, 
(not the mythical sage associated with the early legends of 
Hindu music), for the first time, perhaps, gives us an elabo¬ 
rate enumeration and classification of ragas as known to 
the Northern system at the time of its composition. The 
author in fact gives two stages in the development of the 
classification. (Appendix 4). 

But the most important data, furnished by this text, 
is the origin of the distinction between ragas and raginls. 
Here, we have for the first time a classification of the'melo¬ 
dies into masculine and feminine groups, thus initiating the 
differentiation between ragas and raginls. In fact, Narada 
gives three classifications, viz., Masculine melodies (p um- 
linga-rdgdh), Feminine melodies (stri-ragdh) and Neuter 
melodies (napumsaka-ragah ). The principle of classifica¬ 
tion is according to the character of the feeling (rasa) 

(1) On the basis of a reference to Matrgupta, a contemporary 
of Siladitya partapslla of Malava (A. D. 550-600), Mr. M. R. Telang 
the Editor of Sahglta-Makaranda by Narada (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. XVI), ascribes this text to a period between seventh 
and the eleventh centuries. Mr. Telang in discussing the date omits 
to consider the bearing of the word Turuska, as the melody Turuska- 
tundl (=Turuska-Todi?) is twice mentioned (p. 16, 18), suggesting 
a contact with Mussulman music which is believed to have taken 
place about the time of Amir Khusru, the court-poet of Sultan 
Alau-d-din Khiliji (1290-1360). The connotation of the word 
Turska as such would not necessarily imply the Moslem invaders 
of the eleventh century. For, Kalhana (11th century) in his Raja- 
tarangini uses the word to refer to the Kusana Kings who came from 
Central Asia (Turkestan=Turuska-desa ). It is doubtful if the 
word could have been applied to the Hunas, the nomad hordes, 
from Central Asia which poured into India in 455 A. D. ‘The land 
of the Turuskas’ is actually referred to in seventh century. (Bana’s 
Harsa-carita, Cowell & Thomas’ Translation, London, 1897, p. 290). 
So that the name Turuska-Todi, would not, necessarily, imply a 
contact with the Mussulmans, and may stand for a Kusana melody 
like the Saka-raga. .- - - - - 
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evoked by the melodies. Thus it is laid down that in inter¬ 
preting feelings or sentiments of passion, admiration or 
heroism, the masculine melodies should be employed. In 
interpreting feelings of love, humour, and sorrow, the femi¬ 
nine melodies should be employed. In interpreting feelings 
of terror, abhorrence, and peace, the neuter melodies should 
be employed. 1 Matanga, as we have seen, indicated the 
emotive values of the major melodies described by him. 
Unfortunately, none of these figures in the list given in the 
Sangita-makaranda, and we have no materials to compare 
the rasa values of melodies prevailing during the respective 
periods represented by Matanga and Narada. The latter 
prefaces his list of the three sets of ragas, with the remark 
that the names given by him represent the principal melo¬ 
dies whose numbers are incalculable and vary in different 
regions. 2 So that we cannot take his enumerations as ex¬ 
haustive. He gives a list of 20 masculine ragas, 24 feminine 
ragas, and 13 neuter ragas. 

Whatever may have been the basis of the subsequent 
development, the six ragas enumerated in the Sangita- 
makaranda formed the earliest group and was made the 
foundation of the earliest mythology of the melodies. The 
earliest legends ascribe to Siva, or Nataraja, the origin of 
the science of music and dramaturgy. Siva the cosmic 
dancer, is known as the arch-dramatist, and the whole of 
the Natya-sdstra (embracing singing, dancing, and drama¬ 
tic representations) is derived by ancient legend from this 
great-god (Maha-deva). According to this legend, the ragas 
are said to have been derived from the union of Siva and 
Sakti (female energy),—Parvatl, or Giri-jaya. From the 
five faces of Siva at the beginning of his dance (narttd- 
rambhe) came out the five ragas:—SrI-raga, Vasanta, Bhai- 
rava, Pancama, and Megha, while the sixth raga, Nata- 

(1) ‘ Raudre’ dbhute tatha vtre pum-rdgaxh parigiyate | 
Sringdra-hasya-karuna strl-ragaisca pragiyate ||62|| 
Bhayanake ca vibhatse &ante gayannapumsake\ Sangita- 

makaranda, p. 19. 

(2) Evam pradhdna-rdgah syur laksanoktam yatha-kramam ||50|| 
Anantah santi sandarbhah ruirui-dekjdh prakirtitah | 

Ibid. p. 18. 
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narayana came out of the mouth of Parvati (Giri-jaya), the 
daughter of the Himalaya when she performed the elegant 
lasya dance. 1 2 

One is inclined, not without some diffidence, to place 
the text of the Pancama-sdra-samhita' 1 attributed to Narada, 
after the Sangita-makaranda. It has some archaic features, 
particularly in the peculiar absence of the Bhairava raga. 3 
On the other hand, the allusions to names of some ragas 
which distinctly bear the impress of later times (e.g. Koda, 
Kanoda, Sindhuda, Asavarl, Maharati etc.) tend to pull the 
date of the text towards a period, centuries later than the 
Sangita-makaranda. This apparent contradiction may, per¬ 
haps, be explained by the fact that the melodies mentioned 
in this text were current, as suggested by the author, in an 
area embracing some parts of Rajputana, Guzerat, Cutch 
and the regions near the sea, 4 that is to say, surviving in a 
small area, long after other developments had overtaken 
other musical centres of Northern India. The text evidently 
relates to musical theories prevalent in the North, at the 
time, and belongs to a period, when out of the large mass 
of floating melodies, six had been selected as major melodies 

(1) Siva-sakti-samayogad rdgandm sambhavo bhavet\ 

Pancasydt paiica ragah syuh sasthastu Girijdmukhdt\}9\\ 
Sadyo vaktrdttu Srirdgo vdmadevad vasantakh\ 10 
Aghorad bhairavo ‘bhdt tatpurusat pancamo’ ’b7iauat|[10|| 

isanakhyad w.egha-rdgo natyarambhe $ivddahut\ 
Girijaya-mukallasye natta-ndrayano’ b/iauat]|ll|| 
Sanglta-darpana, Calcutta Edition, p. 72. 

(2) There are several Mss. of this work. The quotations here 
given are based on a Bengali Ms. (No. 716), in the collection of the 
Banglya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. The copy of this text, made by 
one Vaisnava Vairagi, is dated 1700 Sakavda=1778 A. D. 

(3) This state of the melodies, namely Bhairava omitted, 
while Bhairavi is included, also occurs in the raga data furnished 
by the Ndtya-locana. 

(4) “Meroruttaratah purvve paJcime daksine tatha\ 
Samudra-kacchape desds tatramlsam pracdrana\\ 

Bharate yaJca-bhu-bhdgah pdramparyyopadesatah | 

Ragah sad atha raginyah sat-trimSat khyatimdgatdh\ 

Pancama-sdra-samhita, Ch. Ill, Rdga-nirnaya. 
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to each of which five or six minor melodies are related and 
assigned. According to this text, the major melodies, or 
ragas proper, come in the following order: “First comes 
Malava, the king of the ragas, then comes Mallara, and 
after it comes SrI-raga and then Vasanta, Hindola and 
Karnata coming next,—these are the ragas known by fame, 
and they are dressed as males.” 1 We have, here, for the 
first time, the minor, or the derivative melodies designated 
as the ‘wives of the ragas’ (rdga-yosita) and the word 
‘ragini’ is used in the text, for the first time. They are 
assigned to their appropriate ragas in a scheme given in 
Appendix 13. 

This would be a convenient and appropriate place to Natya-l< 
notice the raga data offered by the unpublished manuscript cana: 
of the Natya-locana, a compendium of dramaturgy of some¬ 
what uncertain date, not earlier than the ninth century 
and not later than the thirteenth. 2 The ragas enumerated 
in this text, offer some peculiar features, which suggest an 
early stage. They belong to a time, when the distinction 
between ‘male’ or ‘female’ ragas had not come into existence. 

It purports to cite 44 ragas, of which eight are stated to be 
suddha ragas, sixteen of the sdlamka class (chayd laga), 
and twenty-two are said to be sandhi ragas. 3 In the muti- 

(1) Adau Malava ragendrastato malldra-saminalca/i\ 

Sri-rdgastasya pascdttu vasantastadanantaram. || 

Hindolascaihakarndta ete rdgdh prakirttitah\ 

Purusa vastra-bhusadhya ragah sat Malavddayah. || Ibid. 

(2) The work seems to survive in a single Ms. in the collection 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal No. Ill, E. 158. As it quotes 
Anargha-rdghava (c. 850) the upper limit of the date cannot be 
earlier than the ninth century. Its lower limit can only be inferred 
from the list of ragas which it enumerates and which include some 
very archaic names, e.g. pancama-malava, suddha-nata, salamka, 
madhavari, saverl, vicitra and himakirika. It does not mention 
Bhairava the absence of which suggests an early date. 

(3) It is not clear what class sandhi ragas represent. It may 
mean miira or sanktrna (mixed type). Perhaps it corresponds to 
the jati-sadharana of Bharata who calls it ‘sandhi’ or ‘twilight of the 
ragas’. (See Fox-Strangways’ Music of Hindosthan, p. 138-139). 
Alternately, sandht-ragas may mean ragas suitable for singing at 
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lated text available, some of the names cannot be read and 
accurately deciphered. The first group of eight consists 
of:—Pancama-malava, Madhavari, Hindola, Malasika, Vela- 
vali, Todi, Gandhara, and Nata. The second group consists 
of: Lalita, Bhairavi, Bhasa, Vasanta, Gurjjari, Koda-Desakh, 
Desa-Varatl, Vicitra, Gaunda-kiri, VaradI, Manavati, Van- 
gala, Karnata, Rama-Kirl, Salamka, Navanata, Desakh, 
Nrpa-malava. The third group consists of:—Mallara, Patha- 
manjarl, Dhanasika, Karnati, Hemakirlka, Savari, Divadi, 
Khamvavati, Takka, Kamoda, Devakiri, Laungiratl (?), 
Motaki, Bhallata, VahedI, Gunakirl, Kokirika, Madhukari, 
GaudI and AnunT(?) (Appendix 6). 

The list undoubtedly includes many archaic and obso¬ 
lete melodies which did not survive in later times. The 
absence of Bhairava provides an additional archaic feature, 
while the presence of Bhairavi in the list suggests that the 
Bhairava came into existence later and was related to Bhai¬ 
ravi, already in existence. 

We have a very interesting corroboration of the exist¬ 
ence of some of these melodies at last some time prior to 
the tenth century in the archaic Bengali songs of the Bud¬ 
dhist mystic of the Sahajiya sect, by name Siddhacarya 
Luipa, whom Haraprasad Sastri, associating with Dlpaip- 
kara §ri-jnana, places in the tenth century, 1 while Benoy- 
tosh Bhattacharya believes Luipa lived about 669 A.D. 2 
Each of these songs collected under the name of Caryacarya- 
viniscaya, bears on the heading of each song, the name of 
the melody in which it is required to be sung. The follow¬ 
ing names of ragas are indicated: Patamanjarl, Gauda, 
Gavada (Gauda), Aru, Gunjarl (? Gujjarl), Deva-krI, 
Desakh, Bhairavi, Kamod, DhanasI, VaradI, Valaddi, Mal- 
lari, MalasI, Mfilasl-Gavuda (Malava-Gauda), Kahnu- 
Gunjari, Vahgala, Slvarl Savari (Saver!). Nearly all of 

the five sandhis, ‘intervals’ of the five portions of a drama, cp. "Vinir 
yukto garbha-sandhau suddha-sUdharitobudhaih”. ( Sangita.-ra.tna- 
kara, part i, p. 157). 

(1) Hara Prasad Sastri: Bauddha Gan 0 Doha, Calcutta, 1323, 
Introduction, p. 15-16. 

(2) Benoytosh Bhattacharya: An Introduction to Buddhist 
Esoterism, 1932, p. 69. 
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these melodies are cited in the Sanglta-makaranda. 

A very interesting reference to the uses of melodies in 
connection with rituals is furnished by the rules as to the 
consecration of the Nava-pairikd (‘a new plantain shoot’, 
symbolizing the great goddess) laid down in the Kdlikd- 
purdna in connection with the initiatory ceremonies of the 
Durga-eult, the great autumnal festival (sdradiyd-ptijd) still 
current in Bengal. The rules and the formulas for the con¬ 
secration are not set out in the printed edition of the Purdna, 
and have been borrowed, here, from a manuscript in the 
possession of a professional priest. The ritual consists of 
bathing and consecrating the ‘new shoot’ by waters from 
eight different sources collected in eight different jars. As 
each jar of water is poured over the shoot, it has to be 
accompanied by singing a particular ruga, with specified 
manner of drum accompaniment, together with the recita¬ 
tion of mantram invoking the auspicious influences of eight 
different gods and celestial beings: 

“The Lustration of the New Shoot: It should be placed 
in the court-yard of the house and then consecrated by 
bathing with waters from the eight jars. 

“After singing the Malava-raga, with drum accompani¬ 
ment of ‘victory’, pouring from the jar filled with'water 
from the (river) Ganges, (the following words to be 
recited): ‘Om! Let the Gods Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara 
sprinkle Thee with this first jar filled with water from the 
celestial Ganges’||lj| 

“After singing the Lalita-raga, with accompaniment of 
the drum dundubhl, pouring from the jar filled with rain¬ 
water, (the following words to be recited): ‘Om! Let the 
devoted celestial Winds (Marutah) sprinkle Thee, 0! Thou 
goddess of the Gods! with this second jar, filled with water 
from the Clouds’||2|| 

“After singing the Vibhasa-raga, with accompaniment 
of the drum dundhubl, pouring from the jar filled with 
water from the river Sarasvatl, (the following words to be 
recited): ‘Om! Let the Vidyadharas sprinkle Thee, 0! Thou 
the Best of the gods! with this third jar, filled with water 
from the Sarasvatl’! |3| I 

“After singing the Bhairava-raga, with drum accom¬ 
paniment in the ‘Bhima-measure,’ pouring from the jar 
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filled with water from the Sea, (the following words to be 
recited): ‘Oip! Let Sukra and the other Lokapalas descend 
and sprinkle Thee with this fourth jar, filled with water 
from the sea’||4|| 

“After singing the Kedara-raga, with drum accom¬ 
paniment proper for the lustration of Indra, pouring from 
the jar filled with water mingled with pollens of lotuses, 
(the following words to be recited): ‘Om! Let the Nagas 
(the snake-gods) sprinkle Thee with this fifth jar, filled 
with water fragrant with pollens from lotuses’)(5| j 

“After singing the Varadi-raga, with accompaniment 
of the blowing of the conch-shell pouring from the jar filled 
with waters from the water-falls, (the following words to 
be recited): ‘Let the Himavat (Himalaya), the Hemakuta 
and other Mountains sprinkle Thee with this sixth jar filled 
with water from the Cascades’||6|| 

“ After singing the Vasanta-raga, with accompaniment 
of the ‘Five Sounds,’ 1 pouring from the jars filled with 
waters from all the sacred pools, (the following words to 
be recited): ‘Om! Let the Seven Sages ( Rsis ) sprinkle Thee 
O! Thou Goddess of the Gods, with this seventh jar filled 
with waters from all the sacred pools of the Holy places’ j! 7 [ J 
“After singing the Dhanasi (Dhana-srl)-raga, with 
drum accompaniment of ‘victory,’ pouring water from the 
jars filled with pure consecrated water, (the following 
words to be recited): ‘Om! Let the Vasus sprinkle Thee with 
water from this eighth jar. I adore Thee! Goddess Durga, 
with accessions of eight sacred and auspicious influ¬ 
ences!” ||8|| 

[Ritual for the Worship of Durga, as enjoined in the 
Kalika-Purana]. 

(1) ‘The Five Sounds’ (pafica sabda ) is probably the same as 
the ‘Five Great Sounds’ (Pancamaha-fabda) which an Imperial 
Sovereign is entitled to use as the Royal insignia of his office. Ac¬ 
cording to a text cited in the Prabandha cintdmani (Tawney’s trans¬ 
lation, p. 214), they represent five kinds of music emanating from 
metal, throat, drum, vlna, and bugle. The matter is discussed by 
Grouse (Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, p. 534), Palhak (Ibid, Vol. XII, 
p. 96) and recently in the Journal of the Bombay Royal Asiatic 
Society 1933. 
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The reading of the text suggests that words are to be 
preceded by singing of the ragas. Very probably, what is 
intended is that the priest should sing the words of the 
eight invocations in the melodies prescribed for each, with 
the specified accompaniment in each case. The Kdlika- 
purdna, one of the minor purdnas, is of uncertain date, but 
must belong to a period prior to the currency of the Durga- 
puja as an established cult in Bengal about the tenth, or 
eleventh century, to which date this text may be approxi¬ 
mately assigned. 

The next important text is that attributed to king 
Nanyadeva who is supposed to be a prince of a later branch 
of the Rastra-kuta (Karnata) dynasty and who, according to 
Jaysawal 1 , reigned in Mithila between 1097 and 1133 A.D. 
His capital was at Simarampur (modern Simraon) now 
lying within the border of Nepal. Professedly written as 
a commentary ( bhdsya) on Bharata’s Ndtya-sastra , his 
work Sarasvati-hrdayalamkara“ is in a way an independent 


(1) Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. IX, 
pp. 200-310; Vol. X, pp. 31-46. Mr. R. C. Mazumdar in his article 
‘Nanya Deva of Mithila,* ( Indian Historial Quarterly, Vol. Vil, 1931, 
p. 679), discusses his date. Following Sylvain Levi, Mazumdar 
accepts 1037 A. D. as the date of his accession, and suggests that 
Nanya Deva must have died before 1154 A. D. Manmohan Chakra- 
vartty in his ‘History of Mithila during the Pre-Mughal Period 
( Journal , Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. XI, 1915, pp. 407-433) dis¬ 
cusses the position of general culture during the period. The other 
outstanding musical composition of the time is Jagaddhara’s Saiigita - 
Sarvasva and the chapters dealing with music in Jyotirisvara’s 
Maithil Encyclopaedia, Varm-ratndkara. 

(2) The work survives in a unique Ms. of 221 folios in the 
Collection of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona, No. Ill, 
1869-70, catalogued under the title Bharatabhdsya. It is an incom¬ 
plete Ms. with the 16th and 17th chapters missing. Each chapter 
ends with a Colophon. The terminating Colophon runs as follows: 
“Iti mahd sdmantddhipati dharmdvalauka $ri-man-Ndnyapati-viracite 
Sarasvati-Hrdayalamkdra Bharata-vartike vdcikdmso sastho kadhydya 
samaptah” We are indebted to Ramchandra Kavi who discovered 
the work and drew our attention to it. By the courtesy of the 
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treatise as he has introduced much new matters not touched 
by earlier authorities, the grama and jati ragas being very 
fully treated. The treatise stands between the Brlnad-desl 
and Sangita-ratndkara, the date of which are anticipated in 
this work. Nanyadeva derives most of his materials from 
Narada, Yastika, Kasyapa, 1 and Matanga, the last two of 
whom are profusely quoted as important authorities. He 
remarks: “How could people of lesser intelligence succeed 
in swi mming across the ocean of melodies which such early 
exponents of ragas as Matanga and others failed to cross,” 2 
meaning thereby that it is impossible to describe the melo¬ 
dies exhaustively. Yet he devotes two long chapters (sixth 
and seventh) in describing the laksana (structure), the 
dldpaka (improvisation), and the rupaka (notation) of 
numerous melodies current during his time. In each case, 
the definitions of Kasyapa and Matanga are given followed 
by the notation for each melody. Following Matanga, he 
gives the various classifications of melodies (Appendix 6). 
He divides gitis under five instead of under the seven groups 
given by Matanga (Appendix 3). He uses the word root- 
ragas ( mula-i i dga ) for the major melodies ( mukhyd) which 
are so called “because of their extremely soothing quali¬ 
ties.” 3 He uses a new term called ‘Svarakhya ragas’, i.e., 
melodies which take their names according to the notes 
(svara) e.g. the grama ragas such as SadjI, Arsabhl, Dhai- 
vati, etc. A similar term used in Desakhya ragas, i.e., 
melodies which borrow their names from the country, pro¬ 
vince, or region of their origins. 4 They are five in number, 
and, are classed as Upa-ragas: Daksinatya, Sauraslrl, Gurj- 


Bhandarkar Institute the original Ms. was lent to the writer for the 
purpose of study. 

(1) He quotes from two musical authorities of the same name 
of Kasyapa, one of whom he describes as Brhat-Kasyapa the Senior” 
(in describing the melody ‘Gandharvamodana’ at folio 111). 

(2) “Yo na tirno Matahgadyaih raga-dvaih raga-sagarah\ 

Svalpa-buddhya purveneha sanataritum laky ate kaiham\\ 

(3) “Ranjanadatisayatvena tastu mukhyah prakirttitah”\ 

(4) “Desakhya Daksinatyaca Saurastrt Gurjarttatha\ 

Vangali Saindhavi cobhe (?) pancaitu tettupagrdgajah ”|| 
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jarl, Vaiigall, and Saindavl. 1 Of various melodies describ¬ 
ed by their note structures and notations we come across 
some new names such as ‘Stambha-patrika’ and ‘Tumburu- 
priya’. 2 An interesting information is cited by the author 
as to the authorship of the well-known raga known as 
‘Reva-gupta.’ It is said that a person called Sanigrama 
Gupta was the creator of this melody. 3 It is tempting to 
believe that he may have been a music expert associated 
with the Gupta dynasty. Nanyadeva devotes a small sec¬ 
tion of his work in indicating the presiding deity of the 
principal melodies. Some indications are also given as to 
the appropriate hours and seasons for the melodies. 

The most elaborate and authoritative exposition of 
Indian musical theories and practices is furnished by the 
magnum opus, known as Sangita-Ratndkara , which we owe 
to Sarangadeva, who is justly regarded as the greatest 
authority of the mediaeval period. He lived in the first half 
of the 13th century (A.D. 1210-1247) and was associated 
with the Court of the Yadava dynasty of the Deccan which 
had its capital at Devagiri (Daulatabad) which was a centre 
of intellectual activity having contact with both the north- 

(1) Sadjamsa-dhi ta-sadjd sampurno nysta-dhaivata 
Dhvani-kariti-pa-khyakd gamaka-yutd Kakubhokto 
Stambha-patrikd-bhihitd: Tathd ca Brahaddesyam\ 

Sadjdmsd dhaivatanyasa sampurno saptabhih svaraih | 
Kavibhifi Kakubho-ttha(? ) ca kathyate Stambha-patrikd\\ 

(2) “Gundharam'so madhyama nyaso ni-dhi-na su sapaam- 

dhanikah\ 

Dhaivata-sadjo peta-rdgah syat Tumvuru-priyah\\ 
Tathdca-Kasyaspah: Gandharumso nisiidanto madhyama 
nyasa samyutah | 

Sadja dhaivata ni-mukto vijneyas Tumvaru-priyah l 

(3) Vira-roudradhbhuta-rase tana j ivana samjnake 

Abhi sadja tayam murccha-grayam (?) madhyama sruto 
Arsadhyam rsabha amsa nyusayoh \ 

Sadja-varjita-jita-sar,i grama-gupten Reva-gupta prakirttitah\ 
Tathdca Kasyapah: 

Arsbhi-jati sambhuto rsabhdmta staddamtakah\\ 

Sampurno Reva-gupta stu vidvadbhih sadja-sadvah\\ 

Folio 68. 


Saranga- 

deva’s 

Sangita- 

Katnakara: 
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em and southern streams of art and culture. Sarangadeva’s 
work undoubtedly bears signs of this contact with the music 
of the Northern and as well as the Southern School. “It is. 
possible,” as Popely has suggested, “that he (Sarahgadeva) 
is endeavouring to give the common theory which underlies 
both systems.” After considering the texts of Bharata, 
Dattila, Matanga, and Narada, one can have no doubt that 
Sarangadeva, gives an elaborate resume of the general sys¬ 
tem of Indian music in theory and practice as had been 
developed in the centuries previous to the thirteenth. He 
gives detailed exposition of th jatis, and the grdma-rdgas, 
accompanied by actual notations. He devotes a large sec¬ 
tion of his chapter on melodies ( mga-vivekadhj/aya ) to the 
desi melodies famous in ancient times ( prpk-prasiddha- 
desl-riigiih) . He gives an historical survey of ragas accord¬ 
ing to Yastika and Matanga. He then gives a preliminary 
list of 8 upardgas : Tilaka, Saka, Taklca-saindhava, Kokila, 
Pancama, Revagupta, and Pancama-sadava. Next he gives 
a general list of 20 ragas namely: Bhavana-pancama, Naga- 
gandhara, Naga-pancama, Sri-raga, Natta, Vangala, Bhasa, 
Madhyama-sadava, Raktahamsa, Kollahasa, Prasava, Bhai- 
rava-dhvani, Megha-raga, Somaraga, Kamoda, Abhra-pan- 
cama, Kandarpa-desakhya, Kakuba, Kaisika, Natta-narayana 
(Appendix 9). 

We notice here several melodies of the bhasa class 
accepted as major ragas. He then enumerates, on the autho¬ 
rity of Yastika, fifteen melodies—which are asserted as 
generic ragas from which the minor melodies bhasas 
(raginis) are derived. 1 These are: Sauvlra, Kakubha, 
Takka, Pancama, Bhinna-pancama, Takka-Kaisika, Hindo- 
laka, Vhotta, Malava-kaisika, Gandhara-pancama, Bhinna- 
sadja, Vesara-sadava, Malava-pancama, 2 Tana, Pancama- 
sadava. 

The list of so-called major or generic ragas improves on 
the list of the eight generic ragas given by Matanga, by 
incorporating some melodies of the Bhinnaka and Sadharita 

(1) Bhasanam Janakdh panca-daJaite Yastikoditah ” ' Sangita- 

ratndkara, p. 152. 

(2) “Mdlava pancamantafi,” probably stands for ‘Malava- 

pancama’. 
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types. Then he proceeds to enumerate the different bhdsds 
or derivative melodies affiliated to these ragas. In the next 
section he describes the further subdivisions of the melodies 
into rdgdhgas, bhdsungas and kriydngas on the authority of 
Kasyapa, son of Sodhala 1 and enumerates 34 melodies. 
“These 34 ragas are said to have been famous in early 
times.” 2 “Now,” says Sarangadeva, “I am proceeding to 
enumerate those which are famous in modern times.” 3 These 
are famous in modern times” “The aggregate numbers of 
these ragas amount to 264,” so says Sarangadeva. 4 Kalli- 
natha, commenting on this list, explains Desaval as equiva¬ 
lent to Kedaragauda, and Tauruska as equivalent to Malava- 
gauda. 

But the most valuable information that this text conveys 
to us is as to the ancestry of several of the ragas, whose names 
occur for the first time in the Sanglta-makaranda and which 
ragas must have acquired those names some time before the 
last named text, say about the eighth century. The text of 
Sarangadeva affords the only evidences as to the sources 
from which these well-known ragas derive their character 
and existence. 

Very instructive examples are offered as to the melody- 
bases from which some of the riigas famous in later times, 
derive their character, though no clue is available as to their 
proper names. Thus, we are informed by Sarangadeva for 
the first time, that the raga Bhairava is derived from the 
archaic melody, Bhinna-?adja. “It has ‘dha’ for its tonic 
note, ‘ma’ for its finale, and it avoids the notes ‘ri’ and ‘pa’; 
it is a melody of equivalent values for prayers.” 

(1) Ranjanadrdgatd bhasa rdgangdderapisyate | 

DeU-ragatayd proktam rdgdhgddi catustayam .|| 2 

Prasiddha-grarrm-ragadya keciddesi tyapiritah\ 

Tatra pfirva-prasiddhandmuddesah kriyate’ dhund.\\ 3 || 

Ibid, p. 155. 

(2) Catus-trimsadime rdgdh prak-prasiddhah prakirtitah. 8. 

Ibid, p. 155. 

(3) Athadhund prasiddhaiuimuddesah pratipadyateJl 9 

(4) Ete’dhuna prasiddhclh syur dvapaiicasanmdnoramah\ 18 
Saravesdmiti rdgdndm militdndm sata-dvayam\ 
Catuh-sastya-dhikam vrute 'sdvahgi Sri-karndgranl. || 19 || 
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Sangita- 
Samayasara 
by Parsva- 
deva: 


After Sarangadeva, the musical authority that claims 
our attention is Parsvadeva. Born of Brahmin parents he 
was a convert to Jainism. He wrote a work entitled Sangita- 
Samayasara, 1 2 3 devoted to music and dancing. Very probably 
he was a contemporary of Sarangadeva, or lived shortly after 
him, 11 say, about the middle of the thirteenth century. Most 
probably he belonged to the group of musical authorities of 
Northern India, as he quotes Matrgupta king of Kashmir, 
king Bhoja Paramara of Malva, king Somesvara of the 
Calukya dynasty of Anhilwara (Gujerat), and king Pramardi 
of the Candela dynasty. Parsvadeva, who calls himself as 
a ‘Mine of music’ ( Sahgitakara ), devotes a short chapter of 
75 verses to the ragas. He does not state what are the major 
ragas, and he principally deals with the minor melodies under 
the various sub-divisions of ragangas, bKdsdngas, ufitingas and 
kriydngas which he defines as follows : ‘Ragangas are so- 
called by the learned as they imitate the appearances 
(shadows) of ragas. Similarly bhtlsangas are imitators of 
the visages (shadows’) of bhdsds. The upangas are so-called 
by the learned by reason of imitating the visages of ahgas? 

The author then proceeds to enumerate the rdgdngas, 
bKdsdngas, upangas and kriydnga-mgas under the three 


(1) Edited by T. Ganapati Sastri from a single Ms. and pub¬ 
lished in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. LXXXVII, 1925. 

A second Ms. of this work is in the Madras Oriental Library, 
No. 13028. 

(2) He is not mentioned by Sarangadeva. He quotes King 
Bhoja, (1010-1055 A.D.), King Somesvara (C. 1330 A.D.) and King 
Paramardi (C. 1165-1203 A.D.). He is quoted by Singha Bhupala 
(C. 1330 A.D.), he must therefore have lived some time between 
1200 and 1300 A.D. V. Raghavan, who discusses his date (‘Some 
names in early Sangita Literature,’ Journal Music Academy of 
Madras, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1 and 2,1932, at p. 30), suggests that his date 
falls between 1165 and 1330 A.D. 

(3) Raga-cchaydnukdritvad ragahgdni vidurabudhah\ 

Bbasdngdni tathaiva syukr-bhdsd-chdyanukaratah\\ 1 j| 
Anga-chayunukaritvadupangam kathyate budhaih.\ 

Tananam karanam tantryah kriyabhedena kathayate.\\ 2 || 
Krvyayad bhavedangam kriyangam tadudahrtam.”\ 

Sangita-samaya-sdra (T.S.S. Vol. 87, 1925, p. 15). 
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groups of sampurna, ?adava, and odava. 

It is curious that Parsvadeva does not mention which 
of the 101 melodies cited by him he considers as ragas proper, 
or major melodies, except that the early major ragas (e.y. 
Takka, Malava, Pancama etc.) are mentioned incidentally as 
the sources of the derivative melodies described by him. 
Out of his list, he gives the characteristics of 43 ragas which 
he says are popular in practice. 1 (Appendix 10). 

A typical example of his descriptions may be cited in the 
description of Varati, “Varatika is the vibhasa (i.e. ragini) of 
Pancama, the king of the melodies. It has ‘dha’ as its tonic 
note, ‘sa’ for its initial and final notes, ‘dha’ in the high scale 
and the madhyama in the soft tone. It is a fully toned 
melody applicable to sentiments of passion, according to 
Yastika”. 2 It appears that at the time of Parsvadeva, Pan¬ 
cama occupied the place of honour among the melodies. 

After the Sahglta-samaya-sdra, one is inclined to place 
the work Rdgdrnava which we owe to an unknown author. 
The exact date of the upper limit cannot be definitely fixed, 
but the lower limit is furnished by Sararigadhara-paddhati, 
an encyclopaedia in Sanskrit, compiled in 1363 A.D. As the 
latter work derives all its musical materials from Rdgdrnava , 
it may be reasonably accepted that the last named work 
must have been composed at least about half a century 
before. The fact that Saraiigadhara borrows some of his 
materials from Rdgdrnava, seems to place this work in the 
position of the leading authority on music about the end of 
the thirteenth century, in Northern India. 

Its raga-system deserves notice, and, compared with an 
analogous system referred to in the Sanglta-makaranda, indi¬ 
cates changes in the ‘system’ of the major-melodies. Confin- 

(1) Ityekottara-sata-samkhyd-pariganita-rdga-madhye, 
loka-vyavahdra-siddhandm kesancid 

rdgdndm laksanam vaksye.”\ 

Sangita-samaya-sdra, p. 16. 

(2) "Vibhasa raga-rdjasya paficamasya varatika .|| 23 |j 
Dhamsa sadja-graha-nydsa dha-tdrd 

mandra-madhyamd\ 

Sama-Slesa-svard-purnd fnigdre yastikoditd.\\ 24 || 

< - Ibid, p. 18. 


Riigarnava 
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Subham- 

kara: 

Samgana- 

sagara 


Joytirls- 

vara: 

Vama- 

ratnakara. 


ing itself to the system of thirty-six melodies, Rogarnava, 
accepts the following six as the generic melodies : Bhairava, 
Pancama, Nata, Mallara, Gauda-Malava, and Desakha. The 
list is somewhat nearer to the one given in Sanglta-maka- 
randa, 1 with the peculiar difference that Megha, §rl-raga and 
Vasanta are replaced by Mallara, Gauda-Malava, and 
Desakha as major melodies. The derivative ragas ascribed 
to the major ragas are, however, quite different from those 
given in the Sangita-makaranda as will appear from the 
scheme set out in Appendix 4. It should be noted that these 
derivative melodies are designated as ragas and not yet as 
rdginls. The new names of derivative melodies offered are 
Salaga (? Salahka), Triguna, DhanI, Haripala, and Dhorani. 

To the beginning of the fourteenth century, belongs a 
very curious text called Samgma-Sagara which we owe to 
Subhamkara, who lived in Nepal, during the reign of Maha¬ 
raja Bhumalla Deva. The work survives in a very much 
mutilated palm-leaf Ms. written in Newari character with 
Colophon which gives the date 428 Newari samvat equivalent 
to 1308 A.D. 2 The author enumerates the eighteen jatis, 
and mentions and describes 34 ragas. He seems to give the 
same system which we find elaborated in the Sahgita-ratnd- 
kara. He mentions such ragas as Madhyamldi and Sahkard- 
bharana . 3 He also quotes the opinion of Somesvara. Owing 
to the mutilated condition of the Ms., it is not possible to 
obtain detailed information as to the state of the melodies 
prevalent at the time of the author. 

Belonging to the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
there is an interesting document hailing from Mithila which 
was, for several centuries, a seat of Hindu culture, parti¬ 
cularly, of music and poetry. This work which is an ency¬ 
clopaedia in old Maithil! language, known as “Varna- 

(1) Sangita-makaranda (G. 0. S. m XVI), page 20, verse 74. 

(2) Colophon: “Sroyastu samvdt 428 Phalgun Kristi Kntipad- 
ydyamtithou sanivasare likhitamiti Mahiirdjadhi 
raja-Jri-mat-Bhiimalladevasya vijaya-rdjye'Iti gitadhydya samaptah. 
Subhamkara viracita samgdna-sdgara.” Ms. Asiatic Society of Ben¬ 
gal, Calcutta. 

(3) “Srngare prastute nityam madhyamadi-rihocyate” . 

"Chdydntarina kryate Sankaribharanstha.” Ibid. 




Ratnakara” 1 we owe to a learned scholar and connoisseur of 
music named Joytirlsvara. He was a high official attached 
to the court of king Harisimha Deva of the Karnata dynasty, 
who ruled in Mithila some time between 1300 and 1324 A.D., 
having his capital at Simraon. In the seventh section of this 
encyclopaedia entitled Bhattadi-varnana (folio 60b. ff.) there 
are references to poetry, music, and dancing. In this con¬ 
nection the qualification of a Vidydvanta that is to say, a 
professional singer and music-master, a person now com¬ 
monly known as Kaldvanta or Kaldwdt is described. This 
leads to an enumeration of the srutis (semi-tones) and the 
ragas. Unfortunately, the list is a mere string of names 
without any order and without any indication of the system 
of the ragas, or principles of classification known at the time: 

“Madhyamadi, Malava-Kaisaka, Mallara Megha,MalasT, 
Muddhaki, Malari, DesakhT, DTpaka, DesI, Devakiri (Deva- 
kriya, Devagiri), Vasanta, Vangfila, Vegha-ravani, Valara (? 
Bhallara, Bhallarl) Varati, Vicitra, Karkka, Toki-Kauha (? 
Takka-Kaisika), Kamoda, Karnata, Kambhuda (? Kani- 
bhatl), 2 Bhairava, Bhairavx, Patamanjarl, Tran a, Ganugara, 
Gunagari (Gunakriya=*Gunakali), Gandhara, Gunjari (? 
Gujjarl), Gaula (? Gauda), Larita (? Lalita), Pancama, 
Hindola, Vati, Ramakari (Ramakeli), Andhari, Dhanacchi 
(DhannasI), Nata, Cokhasara (? Coksa), Khambhavatl, Sri- 
Raga, Sakabja (Sakanja), Savari (Saver!), Samkarabharina 
adi aneka ragaka gayan.” 

As the last four words “and various other melodies are 
sung” indicate, the list is not exhaustive and merely enu- 

(1) The work survives in a single palm-leaf Ms. in the Govern¬ 
ment Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal No. 48134, with a 
Colophon dated 388 of Laksmansamvat corresponding to 1507 A.D. 
The Ms. is analysed and described by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Fourth Oriental Confer¬ 
ence, Vo. II, Allahabad, 1928, pp. 553-621, in an article entitled “The 
Varna-Ratnakara of Joytirisvara Kavisekharacarya.” The general 
dynastic history and culture of Mithila of this period is very ably 
described by Manmohan Chakravarti in an article published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1915, at pp. 407-433. 

(2) Kambhatl, or Kambhatika is described in “ Sangita-samaya- 
siira” (T.S.S. No. LXXXVII, 1925) p. 21, verse 58. 
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merates the principal popular melodies current at the time. 

The beg inning of the fourteenth century marks the most 
significant stage in the development of Indian music. The 
differentiation in the classification of the ragas had already 
marked a cleavage between the Northern and the Southern 
systems, two centuries before. But the new contact with 
Persian melodies in the fourteenth century further accen¬ 
tuated the differences, so that while the Southern system 
remained immune from the contact of Persian music, the 
Northern system received the new-comers with open arms, 
and absorbed and assimilated many new melodies imported 
from Persia, and incorporated them in the indigenous raga- 
system, giving them their places in the classified lists, accord¬ 
ing to their structural affinities. Indeed, this was not the 
first time, that Western Asiatic melodies were adopted by 
Indian musicians. As we have seen, the Saka raga and the 
Turuska-TodI indicate that in earlier times, melodies from 
Chinese Turkestan had already established contacts with 
Indian music. The comparative era of peace established by 
the Khiliji dynasty afforded opportunities for cultural deve¬ 
lopments. And the new contacts with Persian music was 
an interesting phase of this cultural revival. The great 
pioneer of this contact was Hazarat ’Amir Khusrau, the great 
Persian poet, musician, and administrator who was associated 
with the reign of Sultan Alauddin Khiliji (1296-1315 A.D.). 
To ’Amir Khusrau, a liberal-minded connoisseur, we owe 
the first pioneer effort of foreigners to approach Indian cul¬ 
ture and to understand and appreciate the principles of 
Indian music. The later royal patronage of the art under 
Akbar seems to be anticipated by this cultured poet and ad¬ 
ministrator. The part that ’Amir Khusrau took in develop¬ 
ing the growth of the Indian melodies is indeed valuable. 
By a judicious combination of Persian airs ( muqqams ) and 
Indian ragas, ’Amir Khusrau introduced many derivative 
melodies, hitherto unknown to the Indian raga-system. 
Having acquired sufficient proficiency in Indian musical 
science, ’Amir Khusrau made very interesting innovations 
by producing a number of mixed melodies (sankirna ragas), 
in which Indian ragas were crossed with Persian airs. 

In the life of ’Amir Khusrau by Shibli, known as 
Shir-u’WAjam (Lit. ‘verses from Persia’), a chapter is devot- 
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ed to Music, from which we have a list of the hybrid melodies 
invented by the Persian exponent under the Indian raga- 
system. We quote below a free English translation of the 
chapter: 1 “Music: ’Amir’s versatile genius turned to this 
delicate and fine art too, and raised it to such a degree of 
excellence that he has remained unrivalled during the long 
period of six hundred years. Naik Gopal who was acknow¬ 
ledged as a master all over India was the famous world- 
renowned ustad (master) of his time. He had twelve 
hundred disciples who used to carry his Simhasan that is, 
throne, upon their shoulders, like palanquin-bearers. The 
fame of his perfection and consummate skill (in music) 
reached the ears of Sultan (Alauddin Khiliji, who called him 
to his durbar (court). ’Amir Khusrau made the submission 
(to His Majesty) that he would conceal himself under the 
throne, and that Naik Gopal be commanded to sing. Naik 
displayed his perfect skill in six different assemblies. On 
the seventh occasion ’Amir, too, came to the durbar, along 
with his disciples. Gopal too had heard of his fame, and 
asked him to sing. Amir said ‘I am a Moghul. I have just 
a smattering knowledge of Hindustani songs. You please 
let us hear something first, and then I, too shall sing a little.’ 
Gopal commenced to sing. ’Amir said, T set this ruga 
(melody) long ago, and then he rendered it himself. Gopal 
commenced another rdga, Amir rendered that too, and said 
that he had rendered it long ago. In short, ’Amir continued 
to prove every rag rdginl, and sur, (tune, scale) rendered by 
Gopal to be his own invention. In the end he (Khusrau) 
said: ‘These were all hackneyed, vulgar (am bazdri ) ragas. 
Now I shall let you hear my own special inventions.’ Then 
he started singing and Gopal became mute with astonish¬ 
ment.” 

As Amir Khusrau was conversant with Persian ragas 
along with Hindu ones, he compounded the two music, and 
created a new world, or chapter of musical practice. Thus 
the ragas invented by him are as follows: 


(1) We are indebted for this translation to Mr. A. Alim, one 
of the translators of High Court, Calcutta. 
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MAJIR 

SAZAGARI .. 
IMAN 

USHA-SHAQ 
MUWAFIQ .. 

GHANAM .. 
ZILF 

FARGHANA 
SARPARDA .. 
BAKHARAR 
PHIRDOST .. 
MAN AM 


Ghar and one Persian rag. 

Purvi, Gora, Kangll and one Per¬ 
sian rag. 

Hindol and Nairez. 

Sarang, and Basant and Nawa. 

Tori, and Malvi, and Dogah and 
Hosainl. 

A slight modification of Purvi. 

Shahnaz mixed with Khat rag. 

Ferghana mixed with Kangli and 
Gora. 

Sarang, Patawal and Rast com¬ 
pounded together. 

One Persian rag mixed with 
Deskar. 

Kanrha, Gaudi, Purvi, and one 
Persian rag. 

One Persian rag added to Kalyan. 


“It is mentioned in the Raga-Darpatm that out of these 
ragas, he has shown the perfection of music in Sazgari, 
Bakharar Ushashaq, and Muwafiq. In the remaining ragas 
he has made some alterations and given them new names: 
Qawl, Tarana, Khyal, Naqsh, Nigar, Baseat, Talana, Suhla— 
all these, as well, are ’Amir Khusrau’s inventions. Some of 
these are specially his own inventions. The names of some 
others existed previously in Hindu music. ’Amir made some 
modifications in them and changed their names.” ( Shir-u’l-’ 
Ajam, by Shibli, p. 135). 

The invention or adoption of new melodies and affiliation 
thereof to Indian raga-system was no new innovation in the 
14th century. As we have seen, the process has been going 
on throughout the long career of the development of music. 

Saka and Pulinda ragas were apparently non-aryan 
melodies accepted by the Hindu musicians in early times. 
Turuska-Todi a new version of Tod! was apparently com¬ 
posed in contact with some airs from Turkestan. The power 
of receiving new-comers and assimilating them in the forms 
of ragas, bespeaks the strong vitality and living quality of 
the growth and development of Indian music. This interest¬ 
ing contact of Indian ragas with Persian melodies at the time 
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of ’Amir Khusrau has been somewhat misinterpreted as a 
record of the dominating influence of Persian music on Indian 
music. Indeed, Indian music quite held its own against the 
tide of Persian culture, and by adopting new ragas tinged 
with Persian airs, did not sacrifice one iota of the principles 
of its raga-composition, or the basic foundations of Indian 
musical science. The sympathetic interest and patronage 
that was extended to Indian music under the influence of 
such an able connosseur, lent an impetus to the indigenous 
art which had no parallel, before the age of the Moghuls. 

The ragas current in the North about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, can be gleaned from the well-known 
Sanskrit anthology, already referred to, Sarangadhara- 
paddhati. It was composed in the year 1363 A.D. In 
chapter 81, under the heading ‘gandharva sastram’ (verses 
1942-2081), the author summarises the current musical 
data 1 : He gives a list of 36 generic (p ravarataka) ragas, on 
the basis of the Rdgarnava. 1 We have already cited these 
ragas, (ante p. 19). After reciting the 36 ragas, the author 
states that there are various melodies prevailing in particular 
localities or areas such as Maru etc. which are regarded as 
local melodies. So that the enumeration of Sararigadhara 
is not at all exhaustive. In fact he says that ‘there is no 
end of ‘ragas’ or ‘talas’, they are to be sung by the learned 
for the pleasure of Siva.’ 2 

It would be convenient to notice here the text of Rdga- 
tarangini by Locana Kavi, of uncertain date. 3 The author 

(1) Atha sat-trimlat-pravartaka-rdga ucyante: 

2052: “Bhairavah, pancamo nato malldro gauda-malavah\ 
Desdkhasceti sadrdgah procyante loka-visrutah”\\ 111 

(1) 2054: “Mata rdgdrnave rdgah pancaite 
pancamasrayah”\\ 113 

(2) 2059: “Anye ca bahavo raga jata desa-visemtah\ 

Marti prabhritayo loke te ca taddeJikah smrtah j | 118 
2060: “Na rdgdnam na talandm antah kutrapi vidyate] 

Samtosdya Hvasyaite geya vudha-janaih sada|| 119 

(3) Edition of D. K. Joshi, printed at Arya Bhusana Press, 
Poona City, 1918. 

According to the date given in the colophon, Locana Pandita’s 
Ragatarangini comes in order of chronological sequence before the 
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asserts that the ancient masters of the melodies sang twelve 
melodies on which all the other melodies are based. 1 He 
enumerates the following twelve melodies as the basic 
ragas:—Bhairavl, TodI, Gaurl, Karnata, Kedara, Iman, 
Saranga, Megha-raga, DhanasrI, Puravl, Mukhari and 
Dlpaka. The author describes these 12 melodies with their 
characteristics. 

On the authority of this text it may be asserted that by 
this time, the Pancama melody had been dethroned, and that 
at this time the Megharaga was now on the throne, occupy¬ 
ing the place of honour amongst the melodies. Curiously, 
the Dlpaka raga is not described and it is euphemistically 
suggested that the structure of this melody should be settled 
by an assembly of musicians which suggests that Dlpaka had 
lost its place in current practice. 2 The author gives a list 
of derivative melodies (janya ragas) which are said to be 

Sangita-Ratndkara, but the reference to the new Indo-Persian me¬ 
lody of the name of Phirodast which is supposed to have been 
invented by Amir Khusrau, makes it incumbent on students to push 
the date of Rdga-tarangini to a period after Amir Khusrau (c. 1375- 
1400). The colophon runs as follows: 

Bhuja-vasu-dasamita-sdke srimad-vallala-sena-rdiyadau 
Varsaika- sasti-bhoge munayastvasan visdkhdyam. 

This chronogram yields the date of 1082 seka (i.e. 1160 A.D.), 
But if the poet Vidyapati referred to in the work is the great Maithili 
poet (1395-1440 A.D.) of the same name, patronized by Siva-Simha, 
then Rdga-tarahgini cannot be earlier than the fifteenth century. 

The melody Phirodast is referred to in the following passage:— 
Dhandsrih Kanarayogat 
vdgisvarydkhya-rdgini\ 

Phirodastastu puravi-gauri syamabhireva ca|| ' 
Varddl-vanga-pdldbhydm vibhasa-miland api\ 

Adand-ragini proktd, phirodastat dhanena ca || 

Rdga-tarangitri , p. 9. 

(1) Tdstu samsthitayah prdcyo rdganam dvadasa smrtah | 
Yabhi-ragah pragiyante prdcina rdga-pdragaih 11 
Etesam eva samsthdne sarve raga vyavasthitdh\\ 

Rdga-taranginJ, p. 3. 

(2) Dlpakah sarvair militvd dtpako'pi lekhyah\\ 

Rdga-tarangini, p. 6. 
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founded on each of the twelve major melodies cited by him. 
The list set out in Appendix 16 indeed is very curious and 
does not give any clue to the principle of the system. In 
this list, we come across, for the first time, many new raginfs, 
which became very common in the Northern system e.g. 
Khamaicl. Probably, Khamaicl is the well-known melody 
familiar to us under the name of Kammaj (Khamvaj), and 
which is distinguished from ‘Khamvavat!’ which is ascribed 
to the group of Karnata. 

A short but important treatise, bearing on the icono¬ 
graphy of ragas, Pancama-sdrasamhitd (sometimes called 
Pancama-Samhita ) composed by an author called Narada 
deserves notice. It survives in two Mss., one 1 in the collec¬ 
tion of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad (the copy bearing a date 
1700 §aka—1778 A.D.). The second Ms. belongs to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 2 with a Colophon dated 1440 A.D. 
(1362 §aka). It is the most important document for the 
history of the Northern raga-system. It must have existed 
in earlier recensions, and appears to have undergone changes 
and modifications by later hands. In its chapter on Ragas, 
it suggests that the melodies treated by the author have -been 
current in the region to the north of the Vindhya mountains 
and its immediate vicinities, including the region of Cutch 

(1) Ms. No. 716 in the collection of Sanskrit Mss. in the Vaiiglya 
Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta entitled: ‘Narada-Jcrta Pancama-sdra.- 
samhitd: 

“Meroruttaratah purvve pascime daksine tathd\ 
Samudra-Kacchape ye desdh tatramisam pracdrand\ 

Bharate yaJca bhii-bhagah pdram-paryopadesatah\ 

Ragdh sat atha rdginyah trmsat khydtimdgatd\\ 

Colophon: “Iti sri-Narada-krta Pancama-sdra-samhitdydm 
caturtho’ dhydyah\ 

Likhitam Irt Vaisnava Vairdgi' Sakdbda 1700.” 

(2) Ms. No. 5040, in the collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The colophon runs as follows: “Iti Ndrada-krta 
Pancama samhitaydm raga-nirnayo ndma trtiyo ’dhyilyah\\ 
Yuga-trsat-candramite lake notha (?) prayatnatah sangita- 
mala bahubhi rdtrau vdrau raver api|| Sri Harih\\ Sri 
Curave namah ”|| This chronogram yields two alternative 
dates: 1632 or 1932. 
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bordering on the sea. Its raga-system consits of the six 
ragas: Malava, Mallara, Sri-raga, Vasanta, Hindola and 
Karnata. This seems to point to an early time, as in this 
list, Malava raga is described as the ‘King of the Melodies’ 1 
and Bhairava which came to occupy the throne, later, has 
no place in this group, the raginl Bhairavi being assigned to 
Malava-raga. The six raginls attributed to each of the ragas, 
according to this system is set out in Appendix 13. The 
names of some of the raginls are curious, and seem to indi¬ 
cate later interpolations. The list includes Puravl, Koda, 
Gada, and Marhatl. The late form of the last-named raginl 
militates against the suggestion of an early date for this work. 
At the same time, the inclusion of some early raginls e.g. 
Mayurl, and Dipika suggests an early date. It is quite 
possible that the system was confined to a particular region, 
and its earlier system had undergone modifications, from 
time to time, by the affiliation of later melodies. But the 
most important feature of the work is the citation of contem¬ 
plative verses for the dhyana formula of the melodies giving 
the iconographic pictures of the six ragas and thirty-six 
raginls belonging to the system. The citations of these 
prayer-formulas are preceded by a significant assertion that 
‘the beautiful images of the six ragas and the thirty-six 
raginls have emanated from the ‘Abode of Brahmha,’ the 
Supreme Being, and they love to offer their prayer to the 
same Supreme Deity’. 2 The descriptive verses visualizing 
the melodies, cited in this work, have been frequently quoted 
by later text-writers from this work, and the work and its 
author are referred to by names. 

i- It is well-known that the advent of Chaitanya, the great 

ia by Vaisnavaite preacher (1486-1533 A.D.), flooded Bengal with 

d5a: torrents of devotional songs and music. But it is seldom 

recognized that the age preceding this new religious wave 
was rich in mystic Vaisnavaite lyrics and songs, of which 
the central figure was the great poet Candidas (c. 1400 A.D.), 

(1) “Adau Malava-ragendra-stato Mallara samjnakah ”| 

(2) We owe the discovery of this work to V. Raghavan. The work 
Agata Brahma-sadasi Brahmanam samupasate”\\ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal Ms., Folio 2. 
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the Chaucer of Bengali literature. His early poems “Krsna 
Klrtana” (‘songs of Krsna’), of which more than one early 
Mss. have now come to light, is a collection of songs, which 
were set to music and musical accompaniments. In two old 
Mss. (one of them dated 1237 sal=1830 A.D.) recently dis¬ 
covered in the collection of the University of Calcutta. 1 
Scholars have agreed to date this work in the second half of 
the fifteen century. 2 In these lyrical composition by Candi¬ 
das, each song is set to a raga (melody) and tala (time- 
measure) and the name of the melody and of the time- 
measure 3 in which each song is to be sung are indicated at 
the top of each. The names of these ragas are very interest¬ 
ing, as they introduce to us many new names not previously 
known Vagasri, RaginI Mangala, RaginI DimpanasrI, RaginI 
Pahida, Raga Vasanta, Raga Vadarl, Rag Sui (? Yui), 
RaginI DhanasI, RaginI Ramagirl (? Ram-KirI=RamakelI). 
The most surprising name in the list is the melody named 
‘Sui’ and ‘Dhimpanasl’, which has not, so far, been cited in 
any of the texts. It is quite possible that they were local 
Bengali melodies adopted in the pantheon of the ragas. 4 

To about the middle of the fifteenth century belongs an 
important musical text by a royal author, recently brought to 

(1) These Mss. are described by Manindra Mohan Basu in the 
Sahitya Parisad Patrika (Bengali) Vol. 39, No. 3, 1339, pp. 176-194, 
in an article: “Sri Krsna Klrtaner Navaviskrta Puthi.” 

(2) On philological data, Prof. Radha Govinda Basak and 
Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee have assigned “Sri-Krsna-Klrtan” to 
the second half of the fifteenth century, vide “Comments on the 
Ms.” by Prof. S. K. Chatterjee, Ibid, p. 198. 

(3) The authority for the talas used is borrowed from 18 talas 
described in the text of Narada from which a quotation is cited in the 
manuscript. Unfortunately, the authority for the ragas indicated i3 
not cited. 

(4) Harekrisna Mookerjee in a paper published in the Sahitya 
Parisad Patrika, vol. 38, 2nd part, has conjectured that the songs of 
the Krsna Kirtana were originally sung in .popular folk-melodies 
known as “jhumur” which never attained the dignity of classical 
music, or were used for devotional songs. 
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light. It is the Sangita-rdga 1 composed by Rana Kuinbha- 
karna of Mewar (c. 1419-1460 A.D.). It is an important 
contribution to Indian music. The author extends a grace¬ 
ful invitation to those interested in music to listen to him, 
i.e. to study his work. Tf you have curiosity in songs, if 
you have skill in music, then listen, oh! connoisseurs and 
learned men! to Kumbha-karna’ (“Yadi kautikino gane 
sanglte cdturi yadi rasika Kumbha-karnasya smvantu budha- 
sattamah" quoted in Rasika-priyd ). In the preliminary 
sections, he gives the mythical history of music and then 
proceeds to provide definitions of the various technical terms. 
The author does not cite any other ancient authorities save 
and except Yasfika, ‘according to whom the bhasa gltis are 
thirty in number.’ 1 2 His definition of raga is a revised para¬ 
phrase of those of older authorities : ‘A pleasant composi¬ 
tion of notes, (initiative notes and others), distinguished by 
descents, ascents, and movements, and also by decorative 
graces, is called a raga’. 3 A distinction between ‘gita’ and 
‘raga’ appears to be indicated. All gitas (songs) are not 
ragas, but only those which have the ten characteristics 

(1) We owe the discovery of this work to V. Raghavan. The work 
is extensively quoted by the author himself in his commentary on 
* Gito-Govinda, called Rasika-priya, published by the Nimaysagar 
Press, Bombay, 1913, under the editorship of Telang and Pansikar. 
The work survives in a single Ms. in the collection of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, No. 365,1879-80. Unfortunately, 
the Ms. is a fragment and contains the introductory portions and 
definitions, but the portions bearing on the ragas are missing in the 
Ms. The data on ragas have, therefore, been cited, here, from the 
fragmentary extracts quoted by the author in his Rasikarpriya. In 
the Poona Ms. the work is also described as Padya-ratna-koSa. Each 
section has a colophon which runs as follows: “Iti hi rajadhiraja 
hi Kumbha-karna viracite sangita-raje padya-ratna-kok pariksanam 
nama dvitiyam samaptam.” 

(2) “Bhasadhya gitaya-stUro Yastiken-orarUcrtaA | 

Tatra bhasa samakhyata 

mukhyan anyopajivini\\ 38 | Sangita.raja 

(3) “Vidtra-varnalamkaro viieso yo dhvanir iha (?)| 

Grahadi svara-sandarbho ranjako raga ucyate”H 34 || Ibid. 
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(Ndiya-sastra ch. 26, verse 16-46). 7 

In the available fragments of the work, no principle of 
classification of the ragas is indicated. The author, however, 
cites two different lists, or catalogues of important ragas, 
eighteen, according to one view, and, seventeen, according to 
another. The lists are as follows: 

A. (1) Madhyamadi, (2) Lalita, (3) Vasanta, (4) Gur- 
jarl, (5) DhanasI, (6) Bhairava, (7) Gaunda-Krti, (8) Desa- 
ksika, (9) Malava-srI, (10) Kedara, (11) Malavl, (12) Adi- 
Gaundaka (?) (Adi-Gauda), (13) Sthana-Gaunda (Gauda), 
(14) SrI-raga, (15) Mahlara, (16) Varatika, (17) Megha- 
raga, (18) Dhorana. 

B. (1) Natta, (2) Kedara, (3) SrI-raga, (4) Sthana- 
Gaudaka, (5) Dhorani, (6) Malavl, (7) Varatl, (8) Megha- 
raga, (9) Malava-srI, (10) Deva-sakha, (li) Gaunda-krt 
(12) Bhairavl, (13) Dhannasika, (14) Vasanta, (15) Gur- 
jarl, (16) Mahlara, (17) Lalita. 

Of the citations of ragas, given in short sections (pra- 
bandhas ), two typical examples are quoted below. 2 The 

(1) “Prabandho riipakam vastu nibanddham gitam-ucyate | 
Nibaddhavayava dhatur-dharadhisasya sammatah” || 57 || 

Ibid. 

“Rdgo ’bhidhtyate glta dasa-laksana laksitah"\ 

Laksanani ca tatramsa-nyasau sadava mau puna (?)” ||55|| 

Ibid. 

(2) “Tatha ca sangita-rdje\ Mdlavlyaah smrto gaudo 

rdgastdlo’dda-talakah | 

Srngdro vipralambhakhyo raso devadi-varnamam ] 

Pada santatitas-tendh pathah svara-scmmccayah\\ 

Tatah padyani yatra syur-laya-madhya-mdnatah\\ 

Sa prabandha-varo jiieyo dhanya-vaikuntha-kunkumah\\ 

Iti dhanya-vaikuntha-kunkuma-ndma- dvadasah praban- 
dhah\ I” Sanglta-raja. 

According to this authority, Malava-gauda raga is appropriate 
in anecdotes of ‘love in separation,’ and for descriptions of gods. 
“Tatha ca sangita-rdje | Ragah sydt Sthdna- 

gaudakhyas-talo varnayati rasah] 
Srngdro vipralambhdkhyah pramada madandkuld\\ 
Paksandmdvaleh pdthd-gumphita yatra gitake\ 

Snigdha Madhu-Siidano’yam rdsa-valaya-ndmakah [| 
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author does not describe their structures, but indicate their 
rasa-values, or emotional flavours, that is to say, their signi¬ 
ficance in arousing particular flavours of emotion. As will 
appear from the examples of the sections quoted, that very 
picturesque names are given to each section. 

But the most important contribution of Rana-Kumbha— 
is the view which appears to be propounded in this work, 
namely, that each raga has its appropriate time-measure 
(tala) which brings out the genius of the raga in its charac¬ 
teristic qualities. 1 As the author seems to suggest that it is 
the time-measure which gives the true interpretation of a 
raga (“talo varnayati rasah”), it is the time-measure which 
reveals its real flavour (“talo varnayati rasah”). It does 
not follow that a raga can only be interpreted in a fixed time- 
measure, but what is intended to be suggested is that parti¬ 
cular ragas receive the happiest interpretation and expres¬ 
sion in particular time-measures. 

A very interesting text called Rdga-mdld , 2 available in 

Prabandhah pfthivi-bhartd prabaddha pritaye Hareh\\ 

Iti snigdha-Madhu-sudana-rdsa-valaya-ndma pravandhas- 
trayodaJah” || Sangtta-rdja. 

According to this authority, songs which are set to the ‘Sthana- 
gauda’ raga make the lady-lovers in separation, stricken with the 
shafts of Cupid. 

(1) “Yatra sydt-Gurjari-rdgas-talo jhampeti bhagaJah ”| 

“Sri rago yatra-ragah sydt talastu druta-manthakah ”| 

Sangita-raja. 

(2) Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ms. No. 1195 (211) Govt. Collec¬ 
tion. The colophon which gives the date of the copy of the Ms., not 
of its composition, is as follows: " Iti irt-raga-mdla samdptd\\ Samvat 
1833|| Subham bhuydt\\ Crantha sankhyd iloka 275|| The first few 
Slokas seem to contain a reference to the king in whose reign it was 
composed: 

“Manuja-danuja-devairvanditam mama-devatn dhrta-iaJi- 
dhara-maulih ksemakarnam pranamy] 

< Apdhata muru-daityam sundaram rdga-mdlatn racayati 

sukha sidhyai Jativd bhupateSah ”|| 

It is difficult to identify the king referred to under the name of 
“Jativa bhupatesah.” 

Three verses about the end of the manuscript furnish (folio 13) 
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two manuscripts, one with a colophon dated Samvat 1431 
(1509 A.D.), deserves to be noted here. It comes from 
Rewa and is the work of Ksema Karna (Mesa Karna) son of 
Mhhes Pathak, the family priest of -a chief named Jatalendra, 
reigning in the Fort of Rewa. This work follows a scheme 
of classification on the basis of six major ragas, 1 viz . Bhairava, 

further informations relating to the author of the work and the 
prince who patronized him. 

The verses seem to describe the fort of Rewa at the foot of 
which the city lay washed by a river. There ruled a line of chiefs 
of whom three names are given in succession viz. Surava, Virajit, 
and Jatalendra (=Jativa), the last of whom was the patron of the 
author who was, in fact, the priest of the royal patron. The author’s 
name, twice stated as Mesa-Karna, probably the dignified form of 
the vulgarised Khem Karan, a name very common in the North and 
Rajputana. 

A Ms. copy of this work (No. 1125-15165) with a similar colo¬ 
phon is in the India Office (Eggeling: Catalogue, p.). The name of 
the author is given as Ksemakarna Pathaka. 

The Colophon runs as follows: “Iti Mahesa-Pdthakatmaja-srt - 
Ksema - karna - Pathaka - Jdtiava - bhupatisukhdrtha-viracitd Raga - 
mala samdptd subhamastu Sri-mad-Akbar a-rdjye samvat 1867 jaistha 
vadi 8 vara Bhrgu-vasare li(khitam) siva-vdlaka Brahmanamidam 
pustakam samdptam\\ 

As pointed out by Eggeling, ‘The copyist’s allusion to Akbar 
(1556-1605 A.D.) seems to have come either from the author’s own 
Ms. or from an early copy’. As a matter of fact that Asiatic Society 
Ms. proves that the work is earlier than Akbar. 

The name of the work is called Ragamala, but the author also 
seems to suggest that it is not an original work, and that probably its 
materials are derived from an earlier work called Sanglta-ratnakara 
(Iti Sangita-ratnakara-saroddharah, folio 13, line 9). This must be a 
treatise quite different from the famous work of Sarangadeva. 

A work called Ragamala, attributed to Kshem Karana and said 
to be dated 1570 A.D. is referred to by Fox Strangways ( The Music 
of Hindustan, p. 105). 

(1) u Ragddau bhairavakhyastadanu nigadito mdlakausir-dvitiyQ\\ 
Hindolo dipaka srtriha vivudha-janair-amuddkhyah 

kramena | 
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Malava-Kausika, Hindola, Dlpaka, Sri and Megha (Aip- 
vuda), each having five wives and eight sons, set out in 
Appendix 15. The list offers many new names of raginls, 
and melodies with similar names are differentiated and sepa¬ 
rately described. Thus Velavall and Velaval are treated 
as two different melodies, which are justified by different 
descriptive verses and also by distinct pictorial conceptions. 
Similarly Vangal, and Vangall are sought to be distinguished 
as two different melodies. Illustrative pictures correspond¬ 
ing to them may be taken to be represented by Plates VIII, 
IX & X. 

The next stage in the development of the ragas is repre¬ 
sented by the contributions made by Raja Man Simha Tomar 
of Gwalior (not to be confused with Raja Mansingh of Am¬ 
ber). Raja Man, who succeeded Kalyana Malla in 1486, died 
in 1517 A.D. According to Cunningham, 1 Raja Man was a 
“proficient composer, as well as a munificent patron, and 
many of his compositions still survive to justify the esteem 
in which they are held by his contemporaries. He was 
specially fond of the sanklrna ragas , or mixed modes of which 
no less than four specimens are named after his favourite 
Gujarni (Guzerati) queen, Mrga-nena (Mrga-nayand), or 
the “fawn-eyed.” These are Gujari, Bahul-Gujari, Mal- 
Gujari, and Mahgal Gujari." Gunningham thinks that the 
lady had a hand in their composition. Raja Man’s love of 
mixed ragas is particularly noteworthy. Raja Man’s valua¬ 
ble contribution to Indian music is represented by a Hindi 
treatise known as “Man-Kutuhala” (Curiosities of Man). 2 
It is said to contain the records of the proceedings of a 
great conference of musical experts assembled under the 
order of the Raja. This seems to be corroborated by Abdul 
Fazl (Gladwin, Aln-i-Akbari, p. 730) who states that three 


Ekaikasyasia-putraA sulalita-nayanah panca-bhdryyah 

prasiddhah | 

Sve sve kale sadete nijakula-sahitdh sampadam vodisan- 
antu”|| 31| Ragamala (A. S. B. Ms.) 

(1) Archaeological Survey of India Reports, Vol. II, 1862, 
pages 387-388. 

(2) A Ms. of this work is in the possession of H. H. the Nawab 
Saheb of Rampur. 
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of Raja Man’s musicians, Naik, Mukshoo, and Bhanau form¬ 
ed a collection of songs suited to the tastes of every class of 
people.” According to Sir W. Ouseley (Anecdotes of Indian 
Music) 1 2 Raja Man Simha’s work was translated into Persian 
by Fakur Ullah. Three of these masters patronized by Raja 
Man, viz. Bikshoo, Dhondee and Charjoo, contributed a new 
type of Mallara, to the stock of Indian melodies, called after 
them, “Mukshoo-ki-mallar,” “Dhondia Mallar,” and “Char- 
joo-ki-mallar.” Bukshoo’s name is also associated with a 
new variety of Velaval, and the melody ‘Bahadurl-Todl.’ 
These artists subsequently passed into the service of Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujerat. 

Before we proceed to consider the development of the 
riigas during the sixteenth century in the North, it is neces¬ 
sary to notice the changes and development in the old Indian 
system as preserved in Southern practices and theories. 
After Sarariga-deva (c. 1210-1247), the great landmark in 
the South is provided by a short but an eminently scientific 
treatise entitled Svara-mela-kaldnidhi, 1 the composition of 
which we owe to Ramamatya (1550), said to be a minister 
(amatya) of the Vijayanagara prince, Rama-raja, and a des¬ 
cended of the famous commentator Kallinatha. 

The most important contribution of Ramamatya was in 
the formulation of a scientific principle of classification of 
the ragas, on the basis of the common elements of their 
characteristic note structures. This was certainly a great 
improvement on the system of classification recorded in 
Sangita-ratnakara, which Mr. Aiyar characterises as nothing 
more than a mere catalogue. Sarangadeva’s classification,, 
though not exactly an enumeration of a catalogue, was more 
an historical presentation of the older and current systems 
of classification, rather than an attempt to classify the melo¬ 
dies on a new system on any empirical basis. Following the 

(1) Reprinted in Captain N. A. Williard’s A Treatise on the 
Music of Hindustan, 1882, p. 167. 

(2) This text is available in two editions, one published with 
a commentary in Maharatti by Bharadvaja Sarma (Pandit V. N. 
Bhat-khande) san 1910, and the other published by the Annamalai 
University (1932) and edited with an excellent fritical introduction 
and translation by M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar. 
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precedent of Yastika, whom he cites, he merely enumerates 
the fifteen major melodies, but he also indicates that these 
fifteen melodies are the father (janaka), that is to say, the 
genus of the minor melodies (bhdsas). 1 2 This old janya- 
janaka system (corresponding to the rdga-rdgini-putra sys¬ 
tem of the North) is replaced by Ramamatya by an indepen¬ 
dent analysis of the melodies and by a scientific classification 
based on a study of the common elements of the note com¬ 
positions of the different varieties of melodies, unified ( mela) 
by a recognition of their basic structural unity of the groups 
tabulated under a common genus. As Mr. Aiyar concedes, 
“doubtless the germ of the idea of the genus-species system 
may be found long before Ramamatya.” But “he was the 
first to introduce a chapter on mela called Mela-prakarana.” 
In this chapter, he enumerates, the melakas (unifiers) and 
then explains their characteristics. As Pandit Bhatkhande 
has pointed out, the mela corresponds to what is called in 
the North, the that, (the array or moulds of particular types 
under which a group of minor melodies can be classified on 
the basis of their unity). Following an older precedent, 
Ramamatya takes the Mukharl mela, as the suddha scale and 
gives it the place of precedence. 3 “Of all the melas Mukharl 
is the first. Other melas are as follows: Malava-gaula, Sri- 
raga, Saranga-nata, Hindola, Suddha-rama-kriya, DesaksT, 
Kannada-gaula, Suddha-naia, Ahlrl, Nada-rama-kriya, §ud- 
dha-varalT, Riti-gaula, Vasanta-Bhairavi Kedara-Gauda, 
Hejujjl, Sama-varali, Reva-gupta, Samanta, KambhojI. Thus 
there are twenty melas.” (Appendix 17). 

With the advent of Akbar (1542-1605), the most enthu¬ 
siastic patron of Indian culture in all its branches, North 
Indian music approaches the most glorious period of its his- 

(1) “Bhasandm janakdh panca-daJaite 
Yastikoditah”\ 20 1 Sangita-ratnakara, Vol. I, p. 152. 

(2) Although he accepts Mukhart, as the Suddha scale, follow¬ 
ing the older practice, he was inclined to take Malava-gaula as his 
model for the Suddha scale: “ Rago Malava-gaulasca**ragandmutta- 
mottamaA|| ( Svara-mela-kaldnidhi , p. xxxi). As Mr. Aiyar re¬ 
marks: “Evidently he did not come to deduce his twenty melas 
form any kind of principles but perhaps recorded such of the melas 

as were in vogue during his time." . 
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tory. At the head of the new development under Akbar 
was the famous singer Miyan Tan Sen, who was a close 
associate of Sur Das, the great poet-saint, and who received 
his musical education at Gwalior under the discipleship of a 
great musician Ram Das Svami. It is generally believed in 
conservative musical circles, that Tan Sen was principally 
responsible for abjuring many old traditions and for intro¬ 
ducing innovations and questionable novelties which lead to 
the deterioration of the old Hindu system. “He is said to 
have falsified the rdgas and it is stated that two, Hindola 
and Megha, of the original six have disappeared since his 
time.” 1 There is no doubt that Tan Sen introduced new 
ragas and new versions, or unconventional variations of old 
forms. It is well-known that Tan Sen was the first to intro¬ 
duce the E-Flat (Komala gandhdra) and both varieties of 
Nisada (B flat and sharp) into the ruga malldr which came 
to be known as “Miyan-ki-mallar.” Similarly, he is the 
inventor of a new type of Todi known as Miydn-ki-Todi. 
The modified forms of Kanara known as Darbari Kanara ai*e 
attributed to him. Nevertheless, our innovator was not 
tardy in paying his respects to the ragas of hoary antiquity. In 
a Hindi treatise on music, called Rag-mala, 2 he accepts the 
six ragas ( sat-rag) enumerated by the school of Hanuman and 
analyses them into their component parts. He claims to have 
examined the schools (mats) of Siva, Bharata, and Hanu- 
mana and describes his own views, set forth in the work as 
the School of Tan Sen’ (Tdnseni mat), 3 based on the autho¬ 
rities of Matangamuni and Bharata. The author claims to 
analyse the six principal ragas and to give their component 

(1) Rag-maid, prasiddha Miyan Tan Sen racita, Lahiri Press, 

Kasi (Benares), 1907.. Pandit Bhatkhande believes that this is a 
spurious work compiled by some later authors and fathered on Tan 
Sen to lend a halo of authority to the work. The fact that the name 
of Tan Sen is introduced somewhat aggressively in almost every 
alternate line throws ample doubts on the authenticity of the attri¬ 
bution. s. 

t 

(2) Dekhyou Siva-mat Bharat-mat, Hanumdn-mat joyi\ 

Kahai sahgit vicdri kai, Tdnseni mat soyi. || 2 || Rdg-mdld. 

(3) Francis Gladwin: Ayeen Akbery 0 1800, London, Vol. II, 

pp. 456-464. * " -* 
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elements, an analysis of which would apparently suggest that 
these ragas are mixed melodies ( sankirna) compounded of 
other independent melodies. What is really meant is that 
the so-called component melodies, are affiliated to and, hence, 
can be derived from these major ragas considered as genus. 

Like Amir Khusrau, Akbar himself is credited with the 
introduction of many Persian melodies to the India ragas of 
his time. According to the Akbarndma (Beveridge, Vol. I, 
p. 50), His Imperial Majesty had “composed over 200 of the 
old Khwarizmite tunes, especially the tunes of Jalasahi, 
Mahamir, Karat, and Nauroj, which were the delight of the 
young and the old.” We have no records of their musical 
characters, but the melody Nauroj, later sanskritized as 
“Navarocikd” still survives in current practice. The author 
of the Ain-i-Akbari devotes a chapter under heading Sun- 
geet 1 where he cites certain data collected from some con¬ 
temporary treatises. He mentions six ragas or ‘musical 
modes’: Sree Rag, Bussunt, Behrowng, Punchem, Megh, and 
Nutnarain. Under each raga, he cites raginls, which he des¬ 
cribes not as rdglnis, but as “Variations” of the ragas. He 
refers to the two classes of songs marug ( marga ) and deysee 
( desi ). And under the former he cites seven out of the melo¬ 
dies then current in the Deccan: surya-prakds, pafica-tal - 
esvara, sarvato-bhadra, candra-prakdsa, and rdga-kadamba. 

But the most important contribution to the develop¬ 
ments of the Akbar period we owe to a great scholar, named 
Pundarik Vittal, who came from some part of the Deccan. 2 He 
was the author of four remarkable treatises in Sanskrit 2 in 
which the theories and the musical practices of his time are 
systematised. Although he cites the Southern Mukharl or 
Kanakangi scale, the music that he treats of is without doubt 
Northern music. Our author wrote his works under the aus- 

(1) As indicated in the concluding portion of the “Sadraga- 
candrodaya ”, he came from a village called Satanurva (?) near Siva- 
ganga in Karnata (Kanarese District). 

(2) Three of his treatises have been published by Prof. V. N. 
Bhatkhande and the data available has been very lucidly discussed 
by him in his article in Sahgeeta (Vol. I, No. 4) under the title: A 
comparative study of some of the leading music systems of the 15th, 
16th, and 18th centuries. 
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pices of three successive royal patrons. The first one 
Sadrdga-candrodaya was written some time between 1562 
and 1599 under the service of the Faroqi Prince Burhan 
Khan of Khandesh which was incorporated in the Moghal 
empire after the seige of Asirgarh in 1599. 1 In this work 
he deals with both the Southern and Northern systems of 
ragas and classifies them under nineteen thats or parent- 
scale, viz.: Mukharl, Malava-gauda, Sri, Suddha-natta, 
DesaksI, Karnata-gauda, Kedara, Hijeja, Hamir, Kamode, 

TodI, Abhlri, Suddha-varati, Suddha-ramakri, DevakrI, 
Yaranga, Kalyana, Hindola and Nada-Ramakri. Out of these 
nineteen original ( mela ) ragas, he attributes to five of them 
their respective derivative forms ( janya-rnga ). (See Appen¬ 
dix 18). As Prof. Bhatkhande remarks, “the Hindusthani 
musician will find this classification very interesting. He 
will find many of his own ragas in the list. Some of these 
latter seem to have retained their original svaras (notes) to 
this day.” The work, is, therefore, of great significance for 
the data provided for the history of the ragas. It is note¬ 
worthy, that when the author composed his works, the recog¬ 
nized melodies in the north far exceeded the limits of -an 
exhaustive enumeration as is evident from the author’s 
remark: “Owing to the ragas being innumerable it is impos¬ 
sible to describe each individual ones, I am reciting, here, 
some of them, following a particular school.” 2 

In his next treatise Ragarmld, written probably under ^Ba¬ 
the patronage of the Jaipur princes, Madho Singh and Man m5la: 
Singh Kacchwas, 3 Pundarlk Vitthal classifies the melodies 


(1) “Tajjah sri-burahana-khana-caturah kdmdnukdri varah 
Sangitadi-kaU-prapiirna-vimalah sahitya-tejomarjah \ | 5 

Sadraga-candrodayah, p. 7. 

(2) Anantatvattu raganam pratyebam vaktumaksmah\ 
Kesancin-matam-asritya kati ragan vadamyaham\\ 

Raga-mola, p. 12. 

(3) The colophon to a Ms. of Raga-mald in the Collection of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Ms. N<?. 1026 of 1884-87) 
runs as follows: “Sake vasvambaka-vedabja ka pariganite dhatr - 
samuatsare’sj?un| Asadhe krsna- pakse-sasa-dhara-sudine pancavni 
revatibhe | Nagamvd dharma-siinur-dvijavara-tilako Vifthalo’sti ? 
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under six male ragas, and attributes to each, five ‘spouses’ 
(bharyyas) and five ‘sons’ which may be conveniently set 
forth in a table in Appendix 18. 

In this list of 66 melodies, we miss some of the ragas 
cited in the first treatise, given above. The 66 ragas tabu¬ 
lated in the list probably represented the current melodies 
as Pundarlk Vitthal found them in Northern India when he 
sat down to compose his work. But the Rdgamald, from 
our point of view, is the most important document, as it is 
in this work that we come across for the first time descrip¬ 
tive verses, actually giving the visual pictures, along with 
the component notes of the melodies, and also an indication 
of the time allocated to the singing of the ragas. 

The third treatise, Ragamanjari, was probably composed 
by the author under the patronage of Raja Mansingh Ka’chwa 
and after he was introduced to the Imperial Court at Delhi. 
In this work, he cites twenty melodies as parents of 
the derivatives. They are as follows: Mukharl, 
Soma-raga, Tod!, Gaud!, Varatl, Kedara, §uddha-nata, 
Desaksi, Desl-kara, Sarahga, Aheri, Kalyana, Kamoda, Hijeja, 
Rama-kr!, Hindola, Karnata, Hamlra, Malava-kaisika, and 
Sri-raga. 

But the most important feature of this work is the re¬ 
cognition of the place of as many as sixteen Persian melodies 
and relating them to the Indiail melodies by their nearest 
equivalents. Most probably these imported melodies had 
already obtained a place in current Indian music of the North 
and the author only confirmed the practice by including them 
in his work and by indicating their characters by assigning 
them to their places in relation to the Indian models. As 
Professor Bhatkhande remarks that the use of the locative 
case termination of the Indian ragas named “is intended to 
show that the Persian melody is not exactly the same as the 
Indian but that the two are founded on the same scale.” He 
accepts them as part of the Hindustani system though he 

vidvan] Teneyam ragw-mala rasika-jana-gale bhusantirtham krta hi”|| 

This chronogram yields the date laka 498 i.e. 1576 A.D. See 
discussion in ‘Notes on Indian Chronology XI. Date of Raga-miila 
of Pundarik Vitthal, Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, 
Vol. XIII, 1931-32, pp. 337-346. 
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characterized them as “Persian” and recognized that they are 
“the gift from others” (p arada). They are sixteen in num¬ 
ber and are known as: Rahayl, Nisavar, Mahura, Jangula, 
Mahang(?), Vara, Sunhath, Iraya, HusenT, Yaman, Sar- 
pharada, Vakhreja, Hijejaka, and Musak. 

It is significant that Turuska Todi, which must have re¬ 
ceived an earlier affiliation is not mentioned in this list. On 
the other hand, Sarparda, which is ascribed by tradition to 
Amir Khusrau, is here enumerated as a new-comer. 1 

By this time, the melodies had too far exceeded in num¬ 
ber to be confined within the limits of the six ragas and their 
wives. In this connection, two texts of uncertain date (and 
perhaps dateable about the second quarter of the 16th cen¬ 
tury) , deserve to be noticed here. 

The first text bears the name Cattvdrimsacchata-rdga- 
nirupanam, attributed to Narada. 2 Whoever may be this 
author, who wrote under the cover of a name revered in 
musical history, he must have belonged to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury when the melodies could not be conveniently grouped 
under the two categories of male and female ragas, and a 
third category was a severe necessity. And the device of 
classifying the new-comers as ‘sons’ (kumara) of the known 
ragas and raginls was resorted to. More than one author 
adopted this device. 3 But this author appears to be the ear- 

(1) “Anye’pi Pdrasikeyd ragdh parada-ndmakuh j 
Sampiirndh sarva-gamakdh kdkalyan taritah sacLz|| 

Rahdyi Devagdndhare (1) Kanare ca nisdvarah 21 
Sdrafige mdhuro ndma (3) Jamgulo’ tha vahgdlake (4)|| 
Desyd-mdhangako ndma (5) vara malhdra-ragake (6)| 
Kedare’pi ca suhnatha (7) Dhandsydm ca irdyaka (8) || 
Jijavantydm ca hauseni (9) Malave musalikakah (10) | 
Kalyane yamano gdyet (11) Sarpardo’ tha vildvale (12) || 
Detikdre vdkharejah (13) Asavaryydm Hijejakah (14) 
Devdgaryydm mu'sakdkhyah (15) evamanye’pi yojaye"\\ 

Rdga-manjarJ, p. 19. 

(2) It survives in various Mss., one of which is in the Tanjore 
Palace Library (No. 6651). It has been published by M. S. 
Sukthankar (Arya Bhusan Press, Bombay, 1914). 

(3) It is generally asserted that this fanciful system of classi¬ 
fication of dividing the melodies into groups of ‘families’, consisting 
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liest to adopt this mode of classification. For, he builds his 
raga-system on the earlier phase of ten major melodies, des¬ 
cribed as ten masculine ragas: SrI-raga, Vasanta,, Pancama, 
Bhairava, Kausika, Megha-raga, Nata-Narayana, Hindola, 
Dlpaka, and Hamsaka. This classification he attributes to 
Narada. 1 The author proceeds to give the contemplative 
verses ( dhyana) the verbal image of each masculine raga, 
and then enumerates five wives for each, and four sons for 
each couple. (See Appendix 19). 

To the early part of the reign of Jahangir (1605-1627 
A.D.) belongs an important music text, specially treating of 
the melodies. It is the Raga-vivodha by Somanath, son of 
Mudgala, composed in 1609 A.D. (1531 saka) as indicated 
in the colophon. 2 The author has added to the text a com¬ 
mentary of his own which is of great assistance in interpret¬ 
ing the text. It is difficult to say if the author wrote his 

of ‘husbands,’ ‘wives’ and ‘sons’ is an essentially Northern and un¬ 
scientific method, is not authorized by the ancient texts, and has not 
been followed in the Southern School. This is generally true. But 
the germ of the idea is certainly derived from Sahgita-ratnokara . 
At page 152, (part 1) Sarangadeva describes 15 major ragas as 
“janafcas” (fathers) of the minor melodies ( bhasas ). Then he des¬ 
cribes (p. 238) a few ragas, which he could not group under any 
class and assign to any family, as melodies of unknown parentage 
(anukta-janakd ). 

(1) This must mean the author himself, and not the author of 
Sangita-makaranda, (p. 18) who enumerates the masculine ragas as 
twenty in number. The author of Cattvarimsacchata-raga-nirupa - 
nam , represents a time, when in Northern India, the major melodies 
(purusa-raga) were growing less and less in number, and approach¬ 
ing towards the stage of being limited to six ragas. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that our author, though living in a later epoch, was adhering 
to the older and conservative school. 

(2) “ Kuda/iana-tithi-ganita sake saumyavdasyesa-masi suci- 

pakse”\\ 

The work is available in the edition of Purusottama Gharpure 
printed at Poona, 1895, and also in a recent edition by M. S. Aiyar, 
with an elaborate Introduction and Translation, Triplicane, Madras, 
1933. 
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work in the North, or in the South. 1 He classifies the melo¬ 
dies by selecting 23 melodies as major melodies ( pravartaka- 
ruga) and Mela-kartas (‘unifiers’, or genuses), taking the 
Mukhari as the Suddha scale, 2 and derives the other melo¬ 
dies, by classifying them under one, or other of these 23 
types or classes. He does not, however, give any exhaustive 
enumeration of all the melodies which he remarks are innu¬ 
merable according to the various ancient schools ( mata )”, 
and incidentally cites Matanga, Nisahnka, and Rdgdrnava, in 
his commentary (Ch. IV, pp. 1-3). He also cites the classifi¬ 
cation into six major ragas, with five raginls each, making 
up a system of 36 ragas, and also cites the classification 
of six ragas, with five wives, and five sons 
each, making up a total of 66 melodies. 3 He however follows 
the Carnatic system by devising a scheme of generic ragas 
(melas ), giving a system of 23 Mela-ragas from which he 
derives the other melodies. (See Appendix 20). 

This scheme differs from that of the 20 melas of Rama- 
matya’s Svarakaldnidhi not only in the additional five melas, 
Bhairava, Mallara, Kalyana, Suddha-vasanta and Hammira, 
but we also miss in Somanath’s list—the ragas Hindola, and 
Hejujji. Bhairava is sometimes accepted in place of Malava- 
gauda. 4 

To the reign of Shah Jahan belongs, the short but popu¬ 
lar treatise known as the “Sangitadarpana” (the Mirror of 
Music) written by Damodara Misra about 1625 A.D. 5 It is 
more a compilation than an original work, and the author 
freely quotes from various authorities. His definition of 
‘Saiigita’ (song and music) evidently borrowed from some 

(1) Pandit Bhatkhande takes him to be an authority of the 
Northern School. 

(2) “Santi mukhari-mele suddhah sadjadayah svarah sapto”|| 

Raga-vivodha, Chapter 3, 32. 

(3) "Ragah sat-purusastesam pahca panca tu yositah\ 

Siinavah pafica pancaiva sat. sastiriti te’khilah "|| 

Raga-vivodha, Ch. 4, 2, commentary. 

(4) See Aiyar’s Edition of Svarakalanidhi, Intro. XLVI. 

(5) It is available in the edition of Raja Sir S. M. Tagore who 
published it with his own commentary and notes (Stanhope Press, 
Calcutta, 1881). 
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earlier text-writer is worth quoting: “The quality of pleasing 
is the common factor underlying the art of singing songs, 
accompaniments, and dance. Therefore that which fails to 
give pleasure cannot deserve the name of music (Sangita). 1 

In his chapter on rugas, he gives a list of twenty major 
ragas :—Sri-raga, Natta, Vangala, Bhasa, Madhyama, Sadava, 
Rakta-hamsa, Kohlasa, Prabhava, Bhairava, Dhvani, Megha- 
raga, Soma-raga, Kamoda, Amra-pancama, Kandarpa, Desa- 
khya, Kakubha, Kaisika, Natta-narayana. 

This list is quite distinct from the system of six ragas 
and thirty-six raginis. The author cites two different systems 
of ‘six-ragas’, one according to the school of Hanuman, and 
the other according to the view of Rdgdrnava. He also cites 
the view of Somesvara on the time-theory of the melodies. 
The chapter ends with a series of descriptions of the six ragas, 
and thirty raginis, according to the school of Hanuman, to¬ 
gether with prayer-formulas ( dhyanas ) for each of the melo¬ 
dies described. The prayer-formulas of some of the upa- 
raginis,not given elsewhere, are cited by the author. 

The next available text belongs to the South and the 
Kamatic system. Sangita-sudha, composed by Govinda Dlk- 
sit, the minister at the Court of Prince Raghunath Nail? 
(1614-1640 A.D.) of Tanjore, was ascribed by the author to 
his royal patron. 2 It is an elaborate treatise, and treats of 
the melodies very fully. The descriptions of the jati-ragas, 
including the composite jati-melodies, are illustrated with 
actual songs, with notations. The author gives to the 
Suddha-jatis a picturesque name, viz., Kapdldni (skulls), 
associating their origin with Siva, as he went about in his 
begging role (viksatana vesa) with the skull as his begging 
bowl. 3 Improving on Matanga (Appendix 3) the author 
classifies melodies under ten divisions: (1) Grama-raga, (2) 

(1) Gita-vaditra-nrtydndrn raktih sadharano gunah | 

Ato-rakti-vihlnam yanna tat sangitamucyate\\ 61| Sangita- 

darpanam. 

(2) The text together with a free translation is being published 
in a series of articles, in the Journal of the Music Academy, Madras, 
Vol. 1, Nos. 1-2, p. 57, 1930, 1932, 1933, by P. S. Sundaram Ayyar, 
and Subramanya Sastri. 

(3) Journal Music Academy, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 166. 
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Uparaga, (3) §uddha-raga, (4) Bhasa, (5) Vibhasa, (6) 
Antara-bhasa, (7) Raganga, (8) Bhasanga, (9) Kriyanga, 
(10) Upanga. He cites and describes 30 Grama-ragas, 8 
Upa-ragas, 20 Suddha-ragas (nearly the same as given in 
Sahglta-darpana, ante p. 32) and the ‘derivative melodies’ 
(janya-bhdfd-raga). 

While Svara-Jcala-nidhi cites 20 melas, (generic melodies 
which unify the derivatives under a genus-species system), 
Raga-vivodha cites 23 mela-karta ragas; by the time of 
Govinda Diksit, 72 melas had been evolved. Though the 
system of Melakartas had been in existence before, Diksit 
gives it an emphatic status, and appears to have codified it, 
and given it a proper name, calling it, after the name of his 
patron, as ‘Raghunatha-mela’. The author is said to have 
introduced some new ragas, e.g., Jayanta-sena and others. 1 2 

The two following texts, Hrdaya-kautuka and Hrdoya- 
prakdsa, come from the North.' The author of both is Hrdaya 
Narayana Deva who ruled in Gada desa about 1724 Samvat 
(=1646 or 1660 A.D.) In the first work, the author bor¬ 
rows his 12 parent scales ( samsthdnas or (hats) from Rdga- 
tarahginl. He, however, invents a new melody called 
Hrdaya-rama, in which two peculiar notes are used, e.g., 
tri-sruti W and tri-sruti ‘ni’, and on the basis thereof lays 
down an additional thirteenth that. His derivative ragas are 
very fully described with their complete note-compositions. 
In his Hrdaya-prakasa, the author confines himself to 12 
types of melas or (hats, commenting that ‘there are innumer¬ 
able melas in the ocean of music, but only 12 of these are 
useful here.’ He defines mela as ‘a collection of notes cap¬ 
able of producing ragas.’ He emphasises on an important 
point. ‘The use of two, three, or four notes may produce 
pleasing improvisations (tanas) but not ragas.’ The Suddha 
scale of Hrdaya-prakasa seems to correspond to the Kafi 


Hrdaya Na¬ 
rayana De- 
va's Hrda- 
yakautaka 
and 

Hrdaya- 

prakasa; 


(1) “You have codified the new Mela, Raghunath Mela by 
name” (65). 

“You have sung the new Ragas Jayantasena and others” 
(64). Ibid. Vol. I, No. 2, 1930, p. 120. 

(2) Both these texts have been edited by D. K. Joshi and 
published by B. S. Sukthankar, Arya Bhusan Press, Poona, San 
1918. 
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that of the modern Hindustani musicians. 

Passing over Harivallabha’s Hindi treatise (1653 A.D.) 
interesting only for its iconographic data,we come to themost 
important text of the South, the Caturdandi prakmkd by 
Venkatamakh 1 the son of Govinda Diksit. The work was 
composed about 1660 A.D., and offers a very pungent criti¬ 
cism of the Svaramelakalanidhi The author develops the 
melas into as many as 72 different types. 2 These 72 melas, 
the author considered as final, and exhaustive. He had 
asserted that ‘even Siva could not add to the 72 melas’. 3 This 
challenge has however been taken up by a later theorist the 
nameless author of Meladhikara-laksana. Many musicians 
hold that 72 melas are not possible. Venkatamakhi’s system is 
based on the following 12 svara sthanas: (1) Sadja, (2) 
Suddha-rsabha, (3) Catu-sruti rsabha—Suddha-gandhara, 
(4) Sat-sruti-rsabha=Siidharana gandhara, (5) Antara-gan- 
dhara, (6) Suddha-madhyama, (7) Pratimadhyama, (8) Pan- 
cama, (9) Suddha-dhaivata, (10) Catusruti-dhaivata— 
Suddha-nisada, (11) §at-sruti-dhaivata=Kaisika-nisada, (12) 
Kakall-nisada. “The point to be noticed about this scheme 
is that with these twelve sthanas alloting two for Ri, Ga, Ma, 
Dha, and Ni, we can have only 32 melas in all, and in fact 
that position has been taken by some of the musicians of the 
present day. But Veiikatamakhi intended to provide for 
both the Ris, or Gas, or Dhas, or Nis, occurring in the same 
mela, and so he classified the same sthdna both as Ri, Ga, Ga; 
and as Dha, or Ni. Thus we get Suddha-gandhara, Sat- 
sruti-rsabha, Suddha-nisada, Catuh-sruti-dhaivata. Thus the 
seventy-two melas are made up”. (T. L. Venkatarama Iyer, 
in Journal Music Academy, Madras, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 42). He 
sets out a table of 19 melas (Appendix 24) which were cur¬ 
rent when he came into the field. 4 

(1) Available in two editions: (1) published by Joshi and 
Sukthankar, Arya Bhusan Press, Poona, 1918 San, (2) published by 
the Music Academy, Madras. 

(2) “Dvi-saptati meldkanam nirmdta venkatesvara." 

(3) u Nahi tat-kalpane bhala-locano’pi pragalbhate.” 

(4) “Ittham pradarHta mela laksya-laksana~sangatah\ 
Ekona-visadasmabhih samprati pracaranti ye\\” Ch. IV. 174|] 

Catur-dandi-prakasika, 
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Venkatamakhi classifies the ragas into six kinds of 
Marga-ragas and four kinds of Desi-ragas. 

A text datable about 1665 A.D., and which became very 
popular in the North is the Sangita-Parijata by Ahovala Pan- 
dita 1 having been translated into Persian by Pandit Dina- 
nath in 1724 A.D. The translation bearing the seal of the 
librarian of Emperor Mohamed Shah (1719-1724) is still in 
the collection of the Rampur State Library. The most im¬ 
portant feature of this work is the fixing of the exact places 
of the suddha and vikrta notes in terms of the lengths of the 
sounding string of the vim, in the same manner as that of 
Hrdaya-kautuka. Ahovala does not appeal to give any clas¬ 
sification of the ragas under any types of parent-scale (that) 
or otherwise, although he claims to describe the ragas ac¬ 
cording to the characteristics laid down by Hanuman. 2 But 
occasional references to thdtas seem to indicate, that in his 
time, classification of ragas under thdtas had become current 
in the North. He gives a list of 122 ragas, which he des¬ 
cribes with accurate notations. 3 He groups them according 
to the time and watches (prahara) assigned to their appro¬ 
priate periods for singing, dividing them into three groups, 
for the first, second or third watches, while a string of 19 
ragas are grouped together as suitable for all hours (“sarvadd 
ca.sukha-prada"). 

Passing over the short Hindi treatise of Deo-kavi (c. 
1673 A.D.), mostly of iconographic interest, we come to a 
very interesting group of texts: Amipa-sangita- 
vildsa, Anupa-saiigita-ratncikara and Anupa-sangi- 
tdhkusa, all composed by Bhavabhatta under 
the patronage of Raja Anup Singh (1674-1701 
A.D.) of Bikanir. This group of texts 4 is of great interest 

(1) It was edited and published by JJvananda Vidyasagara, 
Sarasvati Press, Calcutta, 1884. 

(2) “Laksaniini vruve tesam sammatya ca Hantimatah” || 3331| 

Sangita-Parijata. 

(3) " Dvavimiatya satam te ca prokta loka-sukhaya ca”|| 4881| 

Ibid. 

(4) The three texts have been printed and published by Joshi 
and Sukthankar, Arya Bhusan Press, Poona, San 1921, in one 
volume. 
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hatta’s 
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Anupa-san- 
gita-ratna- 
kara, Anu- 
pasangi- 
tankusa: 
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Sangita- 
narayana 
by Puru- 
sottama 
Misra: 


for the history of the ragas. By adopting the data offered by 
nearly all the earlier texts, the author gives an historical 
view of the ragas, and their various classifications as gleaned 
from the preceding theorists, beginning from Ya?tika. In the 
first text, the author gives various prayer-formulas from 
earlier authors whose original texts are not otherwise avail¬ 
able. In the second text, the author cites variegated forms 
of 18 different melodies, e.g., 16 forms of Naia; 14 forms of 
Karnata; 16 forms of VelavalT; nine forms of Todi; and so on; 
He catalogues 37 varieties of grama-ragas with their respec¬ 
tive derivatives ( vibhdsas &c.). He gives a very interesting 
history how the first group of six major-ragas came to be 
recognized at first. ‘The ancient authorities had given the 
status of major ragas to the following (four): (i) Natta- 
narayana, (ii) Megha, (iii) Bhairava, (iv) Srl-raga. To this, 
the grama-raga called ‘Pancama’ was added, and also the 
raganga ‘Vasanta’ (thus making a group of six).’ 1 Then the 
author cites four other different groups of six-ragas, inclu¬ 
ding that of the Rdgdrnava, with their respective raginls for 
each of the five systems. Next, he gives the name of 20 
melas: TodI, Gaud!, Varati, Kedara, Suddha-nata, Malava- 
kaisika, Sri-raga, Hammira, Ahiri, Kalyana, Desaksi, Desi- 
kar, Saranga, Karnata, Hijeja, Nadaramkriya, Hindola, 
Mukharl, and Soma. This is followed by full descriptions of 
numerous important melodies, mostly accompanied by 
prayer-formulas. In the third text Anupa-sangltafikusa, the 
author confines himself to the system of Hanumana, with 
slight variations, viz., Saveri, substituted for Asavarl (See 
Appendix 33). Descriptions of the note-structures of the 
melodies are borrowed from various earlier authorities. It 
is obvious that Bhava-bhatta does not record any new deve¬ 
lopments, but follows current and prevailing practices. 
Similarly, the Sanglta-damodara by Subhankara (c. 1690) 
is mostly based on Sangita-darpana and does not offer any 
new materials or data for the history of ragas. 

During the eighteenth century the available texts have 

(1) Natta.narayanasyapi Meghasya Bhairavasya ca| 

Sri-ragasya ca samproktam ragatvam piirva-suribhih\\ 1421| 
Paiicamo grama-ragah syadragangam ca Vasantakah”\ 

Anupa-sangita-ratndkara, p. 28. 
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very little to record by way of new developments. Thus the 
treatise called Sahgita-ndrdyana 1 composed by Purusottama 
Misra under the patronage of Narayana Deva of Parlakimedi 
of the Southern Gajapati dynasty about the years 1730-1750 
freely uses the earlier texts. 1 2 3 The most interesting of the 
citations in this work are the verses from Narada’s Pancama - 
sdra-samhitd, and Mammata-carya’s SahgTta-ratnamdld , the 
original text of the latter being not yet traceable. The prin¬ 
cipal feature of the work is contributed by the descriptive 
prayer-formulas from various earlier authors. The author 
follows the six-raga system with the following major ragas: 
Bhairava, Vasanta, Malava-kausika, Sri-raga, Megha-raga, 
and Nalta-narayana. 

To the closing years of the eighteenth century belongs a 
short but interesting text, Sangita-sdrdmrtoddhara 3 attributed 
to a royal author, King Tulaji of Tanjore (1763-1787) A.D.). 
Though a late work, it has some interesting features. He 
refers to a musician (gayaka) named Sautika 4 and cites pithy 
definitions of the classification of ragas into raganga, bhasanga 
etc. He cites Matanga, Vitthala, and the Caturdandi-prakd - 
sika. He cites the melodies as current in his time (“ samprati 
pracaranti ye,” verse 14). He attributes to Somesvaradeva, 

(1) The text is available in an unpublished Ms. in Bengali, in 
the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal No. 2513-69-E4. The 
colophon runs as follows: “ Iti srl-man-nikhildnvayottunga-garva- 
sava-stasyakhila-guna-sadma-padvia-rMbha-bhumLpati-tanu-janmano 
-mahardjasya-sahitya-saiigU(lr;mva-karnadhdra(kara)kamalergajapati 
-vJra-sri-Ndrayana-deva$ya-krtau Sangita-Ndrayane suddha-praban- 
dho-dharanam ndma caturthah paricchedah * * * Sri-Kaviratna 
Purusottama-Misra-Krta Sangita-Ndrdyanondma granthah” 

(2) A chief called Narayana Deva of Parlakimedi, is referred 
to in R. D. Banerjee’s History of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 120ff. See also 
Ramachandra Kavi: “Literary Gleanings,” Journal Andhra Histori¬ 
cal Research Society , Vol. Ill, 2, 3, 4, p. 206. 

(3) The work is represented by two imperfect Mss. in the Col¬ 
lection of the Tanjore Palace State Library, Nos. 6629, and 6632 
(Burneirs Catalogue, p. 60). It has been published in an edition 
now out of print, printed in Bombay by Bhala Chandra Sarma. 

(4) u Bhdsdngastena Kathyante gdyakaih Soutikddibhih,” 
Verse 12. 
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Sangita 
Saramrtod- 
dhara by 
Tulaji: 



Sanglta- 
sara by Ma¬ 
haraja Pra- 
tapa Simha: 


the well-known verses describing the origin of the six major 
ragas from the mouth of Siva and Parvati, already cited here 
(ante p. 13, foot-note 1). As a characteristic Southern text, 
it classifies the melodies under the system of melas. As com¬ 
pared with the Caturdandi-prakasika, the text offers several 
peculiarities. If we compare the mela and janya-rdgas —as 
given in the Appendices 24 and 2 and we find that the 
Mukharl mela, popular in the earlier period, has given up its 
position of honour to SrI-raga. 1 Suddha-rama-kriya, and 
Sindhu-rama-kriya are cited as two independent major 
ragas, and a new major raga ( melaka ) is cited under the 
name of Vega-vahini. The Saindhavl raga, an evening 
melody, is described as giving victory in times of war. 2 The 
melody Madhyamadi is said to be very moving and stimulat¬ 
ing when played on a flute. 3 4 The melody Kannada-gauda, an 
Updiiga-rdga, is said to be very popular in Orissa (“ Utkala - 
ndmatipriyah”). Among the list of derivative melodies the 
following new names are cited: Madhava-manoharl, §ri-ran- 
janl, Jayanta-sena, Mani-ranga, Udaya-ravi-candrika, Ardra- 
desi, Meca-vauli, Purna-parlcama, Narayani, Purna-candrika, 
Sura-sindhu, Chhaya-taranginI, Julavu (Sanskrit form of 
Jilaf?), and Manoha. Some interesting varieties of older 
and familiar melodies are cited, e.g., Yadu-kula-kamboji, 
Narayanl-desaksi, Nata-kuranji, Mohana-kalyanT, Indu- 
ghanta-rava. The new names appear to prove that music 
was still a living science, growing by the development of new 
melodies. 

The Hindi text Sanglta-sara* compiled by Maharaja 
Sawai Pratapa Simha Deo of Jaipur (1779-1804 A.D.) offers 

(1) “Atm sarvvesu ragesu Sri-ragaicottamottamah "|| 74|| 

“ Sri-raga raga.rajo’ yam sarvva-sampat-praddyakaAl 
Itucyate tatra laksmya Tulajendrena dhlmata\\ 851| 

Sangita-saramrtoddhara. 

(2) “Sri-rUga-mela-sambhutah Saindhavt-raga lritah\ 
Samgruma-karmmani jaya-pradah sayam pragiyate 
Savipiirna-svara-samyuktah sadja-nydsa-grahdmhkah”\\ 

Ibid. 

(3) “Raktiretasya ragasya murdlyam drsyate’dhika”\\ Ibid. 

(4) Published by Poona Gayan Samaj, Printed at Arya Bhusan 
Press, 7 parts, 1910-12. 
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no data bearing of the history of the ragas. He however 
describes several new ragas e.g. Laiikii-dahana, Lilavati. 
The work is of more interest for the materials offered for 
musical iconography. The work is the result of a conference 
of experts and musical practitioners called at Jaipur for the 
purpose of compiling a standard work on Hindustani music. 
In the work the standard of Suddha scale accepted is that of 
Vilaval. 

The eighteenth century has very little to record in the 
history of the development of Indian music, in theory, or 
science—though eminent practical exponents continued to 
carry on the brilliant traditions of the Moghul periods as late 
as the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-1748 A.D.). 

During the early part of the nineteenth century an im¬ 
portant Persian text offers a new development in the classi¬ 
fication of ragas. This is a Persian text compiled in 1813 A.D. 
by Muhammad Rezza,-a Prince of Patna. It is known as 
Nagmat-e-Asaphi and appears to survive in manuscripts. 
This eminent connoisseur of music had the courage to call 
into question the classification of the northern system, based 
on a picturesque divisions of the melodies into ‘wives’ and 
‘sons’ of ragas. He devised a new system based on a study 
of the structural similarities of the ragas. He based his 
classification by accepting the Vilaval scale as the standard 
of Buddha scale. He built up his system after consulting the 
best practising artists of his time. z 

A pretentious treatise compiled during the early part 
of the 19th century, and printed in 1842 we owe to a musical 
expert Krishnananda Vyasa, a Gauda Brahmin from a village 
in Udaipur. It is an encyclopaedia in Sanskrit of songs col¬ 
lected from different parts of India and published under the 
title Sahglta-mga-kalpadruma} It also deals with dancing 
and drumming and rhythm. It is hardly an original contri¬ 
bution to music and merely summarises the works of pre¬ 
vious text-writers. In the section on ragas the author follows 

(1) The work has been printed twice, the first edition during 
1842.49, and the second edition in two volumes in 1916 by the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, vide 0. C. Gangoly’s note on 
‘Date of the Samgita-rdga-kalpa-drumh’ in the Annals of the Bhan- 
darlcar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XV, Parts 1-11,1934, p. 117. 
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the Sanglta-darpana basing his classification on the School 
of Hanuman. He describes the 36 melodies and quotes the 
prayer-formulas as cited in the Sanglta-darpana, As an 
anthology of old songs, both in Hindi and Persian, which 
are collected under different melodies, the work is of great 
value, the materials having been collected during a period 
of 32 years, from a wide field of researches. 

The compilation of Raja Sir Sourindra Mohun Tagore, 
(one of the greatest connoisseurs and patrons of Indian 
Music) under the title of Sanglta-sdra-samgraha 1 and pub¬ 
lished in Sam vat 1932 (1875 A.D.) offers the latest study on 
the old Sanskrit musical texts. His chief sources are the 
text of Sanglta-ratnakara, Sahgita-damodara, and Sanglta- 
darpana. His work is of great interest for the collection of 
prayer formulas (dhyunas) of ragas according to the three 
schools. 

A more original contribution to the science of the ragas 
is furnished by Srl-mal-laksa-sahgltam and Abhinava-rdga- 
manjari 2 two short Sanskrit treatises composed in 1921 by 
Pandit Bhat-Khande (under the pseudonym of Visnu Sarma ) 
an eminent scholar and one of the foremost living connois¬ 
seurs of Indian music to whom this volume is dedicated. 
The author adopts the system of unifiers ( melakas) and deri¬ 
vatives ( janya) . Accepting the Velavala as the fundamental 
scale, 3 he divides the ragas into 10 groups (melakas= group- 
makers): Kalyana, Kammaj, Bhairava, Pauravl, Marava, 
Kaphf, Asavarl, Bhairavi and Todika. The derivative raginis 
coming under each group are set out in the table given in 
Appendix 35). 

This hasty, summary, and bird’s eye-view of the deve¬ 
lopment of the ragas will be imperfect, without reference to 
the recent innovations introduced by Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. His experiments are chiefly interesting for their 
harmonious combinations of apparently inconsistent, or 

(1) Printed by I. C. Bose & Co., Stanhope Press, Calcutta, 
1875. 

(2) Printed at the Arya Bhusan Press, Poona, and published 
by Bhalchandra S. Sukthankar, 1921 (Saka 1843), Bombay. 

(3) "Adimah sarva-meldnam velavali-su-melakai”, verse 89, 
Abhinava-raga-maitjari, p. D. 
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temperamentally divergent, or structurally incompatible 
ragas—into happy and melodious compositions. As we have 
seen (ante p. 27-28), numerous old masters o£ Indian music 
had changed the current forms of ragas in new and attractive 
versions, and novel forms of interpretations. “Knowing the 
old ragas perfectly well, he (Tagore) too had the right to 
use and change them as his own inspiration told him to do.” 1 


(1) A. A. Bake : ‘Rabindranath Tagore’s.music’, The Golden 
Book of Tagore. 1931, pp. 273-276. 
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RAGAS AND RAGINIS 


The differentiation of raginis from ragas is a topic of 
some complication. The evolution of the raginis as a class 
of melodies to be distinguished from ragas properly so-called 
is a matter of later history. The word raginl does not occur 
in the works of Dattila, Bharata, or in the Brhaddesi. 
Raginis are believed to be graceful, minor, diminutive, or 
abbreviated forms of ragas. At an earlier stage, such as we 
find in the Brhaddesi, they were looked upon as the derivat¬ 
ives of the root-ragas, and as reflecting the character of the 
ragas* (Chdyd-mdtrdnuga) . They are then designated as 
bhasds, and vibhdsds, and antara-bhasds. And each of the 
several earliest grama-ragas, or raga-gltis (see Appendix 3) 
had particular bhasd-gitis assigned to them. According to 
the definition of Matanga, ‘the bhdsas were derived from the 
grama-ragas, the vibhdsds spring from the blids ids, and the 
antara-bhdsas were born of the vibhdsds V In the nomen¬ 
clature of this definition, and in the feminine endings given to 
these early derivatives of the root-ragas, we have the seeds 
for the later classifications of ragas and raginis, picturesquely 
called as the wives of the ragas, and the classification of ragas 
and their derivatives picturesquely called as the sons 
(putras) of the ragas. The three types of derivative ragas, 
mentioned by Matanga, have names with feminine endings 
(stri-pratyaya). 

According to an ingenious suggestion by a modern 
scholar of music, 1 2 it is the placing of the emphasis on the 
cadential notes ( nyasa, vinyasa, apanyasa, sannydsa ) on the 
stronger or the weaker pulses of the rhythm of a melody that 
determines its sex. And that when the musical phrases or 

(1) “Grdma-rdgodbhavd bhasd bhdsbhydfca vibhdsikdh\ 
Vibhasabhydsca sanjata tatha cdntara-bhdnkdh \\” 

Matanga, Brhad-defi, p. 105. 

(2) Pandit Krsna Chandra Ghose Vedanta-Cintamani. 
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structure of a melody have an upward or ascending tendency 
(arohana) with the cadential notes resting on the stronger 
pulses—then it is called a raga (a masculine melody). And 
when the phrases and structure have a downward or des¬ 
cending tendency ( avarohana ) with the cadential notes rest¬ 
ing on the weaker impulses,—it is characterized as a raginl 
(a feminine melody). 

The conception of ragiru, as a graceful, or a diminutive 
phase of a raga, and designated with a feminine ending ap¬ 
pears to be a peculiarity of the Northern system. Saranga- 
deva does not recognize raginls, but only bh/isds, vibhasa and 
antarabhasds. The differentiation of female melodies is first 
come across in the Sangita-makaranda of Narada, who gives 
three classes of melodies under the headings of (i) male 
ragas (pumlinga-rdga) , (ii) female ragas (strl-rdgas), and 
(ii) neuter ragas (napumsaka-rdgas). This classification is 
ascribed to Brahma, and the three groups are allocated to 
three different types of emotive values. The male melodies 
are assigned to the sentiments of Wonder, Courage, or 
Anger, the female melodies are assigned to the sentiments of 
Love, Laughter, and Sorrow, while the neuter melodies are 
assigned to the sentiments of Terror, Fear, Disgust, and 
Peace. 1 

It should be noted that Narada does not actually use the 
word raginl, but uses the term stri, or ‘yosit’ (wife) of a raga. 
If Mammata (8th century) is the author of Sanglta-ratna- 
mdla, then the earliest reference to raginls is to be found in 
this text; it has been freely utilized by the author of Sanglta- 
namyana and various later authors. But this is somewhat 
problematic, as Nanyadeva, (12th century) an authority of 
the Northern School does not mention raginls, so the term 
does not appear to have been used very much before the date 
of the Rdgdrnava (c. 14th century), though the recognition 
of a female raga must be fairly old in the Northern system. 

Gurjarl, Saindhavi, Gandharl, Abhirl, are some of the 
earliest feminine melodies designated by Matanga under the 

(1) “Raudre’dbhiite tatha vlre pum-rdgaih parigiyate | 

Srngdra-lidsya-karundm (?) stri-ragaisca pragiyate jj 65 [| 
Bhaydnake ca vibhatse sante gdyannapumsake\\ 

Sangita-makaranda, (G. O. S. Vol. XVI, p. 19). 
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Nomencla¬ 
ture of 
Ragas: 


name of bhasa. According to the terminology of the mytho¬ 
logy of the tantras, the minor melodies have been bom of the 
union of the male and the female phases of the melodies. 

As Narada has remarked, ‘curious, indeed, are the 
names of Ragas ’. 1 If we study their names we find three 
distinct phases. At the first stage, about the time of the 
Natya-Sastra the melodies took their names from the domi¬ 
nant or significant note prevailing in their compositions. 
Thus, one of the grdma-rdgas is called SadjI, from the note 
Sadja; Arsabhi, from the note Rsabha, Gandhari, from the 
note Gandhara, and so on. The last-named melody still sur¬ 
vives in current practice. The name ‘Madjyamiadi’ (now 
regarded as a raginl of Bhairava) is so-called as it begins 
with the note ‘Madhyama’ (F). Vibhasa, originally a generic 
name for a class of derivative melodies (a sub-division of 
bhasas) now survives as a proper name for a raginl. In 
the second stage, the melodies derived their names from the 
ancient tribes inhabiting various parts of India. Thus the 
Sakas, the Pulindas, the Abhiras, the Savars, and the 
Bhairavas 2 appear to have lent their names to the following 
ragas: Saka-raga (with variants called Saka-tilaka, 
Saka-misrita), Pulindi-raga, Abhlrl, Saverika (Savin) and 
Bhairava-raga. Three of the earliest ragas, (a) Malava 
(with its derivatives Malavika, Malavasri, Malava-pancama, 
Malava-vesara, Malava-kaisika , 3 vulgarized into Malkausa), 
(b) Andhri, and (c) Gurjari, may have come from the an¬ 
cient tribes known as the Malavas, the Andhras, and the 
Gurjaras respectively. As is well-known, the Malavas 


(1) “Noradena vicitrena santi namdni vaksyate"\ Sahgita- 
makaranda, p. 18, 56. 

(2) The Bhlravas were an aboriginal sect mentioned along 
with the Sakaras, Abhiras, Chandalas, Pulindas and Savaras in Sara, 
datanaya’s Bhava-prakafana (Gaekwad’s 0. S. Vol. XLV, 1930. 
Introduction, p. 61). 

(3) According to Matanga (Brhaddeli, T. S. S. p. 98) Malava- 
Kaisika is so called because it is derived from the Kaisikl-jati 
melody’ (“Kaisiki-jati-sambhutih rago Mdlava-kaUikah”\\ (346). The 
term ‘Kaisiki’ (literally—‘hair breadth’) is derived from the theory 
of Srutis (microtones). Thus, ‘Kaisiki nf is nikhada (B) less by 
one Sruti. 
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were ancient martial tribes (<ayudhai-jivl-saTp,ghas), men¬ 
tioned by Patanjall, and who were formerly settled in the 
Punjab where they offered resistance to Alexander, and 
latterly settled in the North-west part of Central India, to 
which they gave the name the Malwa . 1 The Andhras, a 
Dravidian sect, played a more important part in the political 
and cultural history of India, and founded ruling dynasties 
occupying various parts of Central, Eastern, and Southern 
India at different periods . 2 Similarly the Gurjara clans, 
probably foreign immigrants associated with the White Huns, 
formerly settled near Mount Abu, and, later, occupying the 
peninsula known as Guzerat,—played important parts in 
developing Indian culture and religious history. They are 
also associated with an important ruling dynasty known as 
the Gurjjara-pratihara dynasty . 3 The aboriginal races of 
India appear to have contributed many shining and colourful 
threads to the rich and variegated texture of Indian musical 
tapestry. 

Other names of ragas are derived from geographical 
place names and regions. The most typical example is 
Vangala, ‘the celestial form of which’, Matanga points out, ‘is 
derived from the Vangala country ’. 4 5 Cognate examples are 
(a) SaindhavT, from Sindhudesa, modern Sind, (b) Sauvlra 
(with its derivative, Sauviraka, Sauvlrl) from the ancient 
region in the South-west , 3 (c) Takka (sometimes called 

(1) “The Malavas” by Adrish Ch. Banerji, Annals of the 
Bliandarkar Oriental Institute, Vol. XIII, 1931-32, pp. 218-229. 

(2) “Andhra History & Coinage” by Vincent Smith (Z. D. 
M. G., 1902,1903). 

(3) D. R. Bhandarkar : ‘Foreign Elements in the Hindu Popu¬ 
lation’ ( Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL, 1931, pp. 7-37. 

C. V. Vaidya: ‘ History of Mediceval Hindu India, Vol. I, p. 84. 

J. C. Ghosh: ‘Padihar’s ( Indian Antiquary, Vol. LX, 1931, 
pp. 239-246). 

(4) “Vangdla-desa-sambhrlta vangali divya-rupini,” Brhad-delt, 
p. 127. 

(5) ‘The Markandeya Purina assigns Sindhu-Sauvlra to the 
South-west’ (Cunningham’s ‘ Ancient Geography of India, S. Majum- 
dar’s Edition, 1924, p. 7). 
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‘Taku’, later vulgarized as ‘Tanka’), from Takka-desa 1 
(d) Saurastrl (vulgarized in forms, such as, SaurathI, Surat, 
Surat-mallar) from the Saurastra-desa and (e) Karnata 
(Karnatl), from regions of same names. Similarly, the 
ragini KambhojI (still surviving in the South in the popular 
variety known as Hari-KambhojI) is derived from Kam- 
bhoja-desa, and the ragini Vairatl may have come from Berar, 
or Virata kingdom, figuring in the epic anecdotes of Mahd- 
bharata. Bhotta, a very early melody, may have come from 
the region of Thibet (Bhotta), just as Gauda (Eastern 
Bengal), to be distinguished from Vangala, and Gaud! must 
have been melodies imported from the Eastern part of Ben¬ 
gal. Likewise, the melody Pauravika (Puravl, PurvI), 
literally meaning ‘eastern’, may have come from that region. 
It is quite possible that the melody known as Kakubha de¬ 
rives its name from an ancient village, famous in Gupta 
history, as a culture-centre, ‘a very jewel amongst villages, 
sanctified by the habitations of sages’. 2 The village Kakubha 
still survives under the name of Kahdyufi, five miles to the 
west of the chief town of Salampur-Majhauli in the district 
of Gorakhpur. The ragini Khamvavatl, an ancient melody, 
probably derives its name from the city of the name of Cam- 
bay; the site of the ancient city is three miles away from the 
modern city. The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, in the 
thirteenth century, calls it “Cambat. 3 According to Col. 
Todd, the proper Hindu name of the city, was Khambavatl, 
‘the city of the pillars.’ ‘The inhabitants write it Kambayat. 
It is spoken of as a flourishing city by Mas’udi who visited it 
in 915 A.D.’ Ibn Batuta (14th century) speaks of it as a 
very fine city, remarkable for the elegance and solidarity of 
the mosques and houses built by wealthy foreign merchants. 

(1) The melody may have come from an ancient aboriginal 
tribe known as the Takkas (Taks, or Tauks of later times) who occu¬ 
pied portions of the Pan jab in early times and who are believed to 
have given the name to the ancient city of Taksa-sila (Taxila) and 
of Attak (Attoc). See “Early Turanians: ’ Takkas" (Cunningham, 
A. S. Reports, Vol. II, 1862-65, Simla, 1871, pp. 6-11). 

(2) “ Khyate’smin grdma-ratne kakubha iti janaih sadhu - 
samsarga-pute” (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions , No. 15, p. 67). 

(3) Marco Polo, Yule’s edition, 1875, Vol. II, p. 389. 
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The melody does not appear to find its place in the Sanglta- 
makaranda, nor in the Sanglta-ratnakara, nor even in the 
Sanglta-samaya-sdra, and is mentioned for the first time in 
Locana Kavi’s Raga-tarahgini (c. 14th century). 

The raginl Hijeja [HejujjiJ, an imported melody, now 
affiliated with Indian ragas, is also believed to have been so 
called after the name of a city in Persia. 1 

Of other examples of the Sanskritization of names of 
non-Indian or non-Ary an melodies, the most important is 
Vela vail. In its original form, which we find twice mention¬ 
ed in the Abhildsdrtha-cintdmani (Ch. 66, 67), it is vela-tilli, 
apparently a Dravidian word. Todi, sanskritized as Tudika 
(Todika), is originally derived from Tuddl. Asavarl, and 
Dhannasika (DhanasrI), meaningless as Sanskrit terms, pro¬ 
bably conceal within their modern forms, their original non- 
Aryan names. Similarly, ‘Bhavana-paiicama’ mentioned as 
an upa-rdga in Sangita-ratndkara, is a respectable form of 
Khammaj raginl), to be distinguished from ‘Khamvavatf, 
(see notes on Plate CXIV) is first described by Saranga-deva 
as ‘Khambha-iti’ (Vol. I, p. 212) and, then under the respect¬ 
able name of ‘Stambha-tlrthika’ ‘the sanctified water from 
the pillar. 2 Names which had no chance to put on respect¬ 
able garbs of Sanskrit names, are exemplified in Chevatl, 

(1) In Persia, * * * “the modes are chiefly denominated like 
those of the Greeks and Hindoos, from different regions or towns; as 
among the pardahs (maquams= ragas), we see Hijaz, Irak, Isfahan 
and among the shdbahs, or secondary modes, Zabul, Nishapur, and 
the like. In a Sanskrit book, which shall soon be particularly men¬ 
tioned, I find the scale of a mode, named Hijeja, specified in the fol¬ 
lowing verse:— Mamsagraha sa nyaso’ c'hilo hijejastu sayahne. The 
name of this mode is not Indian; and if I am right in believing it a 
corruption of Hijaz, which could hardly be written otherwise in the 
Nagari letters, we must conclude that it was imported from Persia.” 
‘On the Musical Modes of the Hindoos’ by Sir William Jones, (S. M. 
Tagore’s Reprint, 1882, pp. 134-135). 

(2) The familiar raginl known under the popular name of 
Jhlnjhoti (jhijhit) has for its Sanskrit equivalents: ‘Jij.ivanta’ 
‘Jhinja-vatl. Likewise, Maru, a prakrta.word has Maravika as its 
Sanskrit form. 
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Golll 1 Kaccoli, GeranjI and various other non-Aryan names, 
which should provide, for our philologists, new and rich 
fields of research. 

Some of the names are derived from their associations 
with the season, and seasonal rites, or saturnalias. To this 
class belong the Megha-raga, the melody of the rains, 
Vasanta, the melody of the spring, the Hindola, associated 
with the Swing Festival, and the Srl-raga, associated with the 
harvesting season. The text of Sangita-Sudha. (early 17th 
century) alludes to the traditional association of this melody 
with LaksmI, the goddess of Fortune. ‘As it is known to all, 
it brings fortunes.’ 2 Prathama-manjari (lit. ‘the first 
shoots’) probably borrows its name from its association with 
early spring. Other melodies associated with the spring and 
the summer are, Cuta-manjar!, (lit. ‘the Mango-blossom’), 
Amra-pancama (‘the mango with the fifth note’). 

The ancient sub-divisions of the riigas into a sub-group 
of Kriyanga ragas, have left their traces on some of the me¬ 
lodies— e.g. Gunakriya—Gunakiri (Guna-kell); Rama-kriyii 
=Rama-kirI, Rama-kri (Rama-keli); Nada-rama-kriya= 
Nada-rama-kri; Devakriya=Devakri; Siva-kriya=§iva-kri. 3 
When music, and raga-gitis, originally associated with the 
stage and the drama, derived assistance and prestige from 
the cults and cult-worships, the melodies borrowed some 
more new names. Thus, Bhairava, and Bhairavi (probably 
associated generally with the Bhirava clans) became the 
medium of singing solemn hymns to Siva. Kedara (a name 
of Siva), Sankarabharana (‘the ornament of Sankara’) and 
Hara-Srngara (‘the passion of Siva’), are apparently names 
given by devout Saiva worshippers. Ghanta-rava, (lit. ‘the 
voice of the bell’) is apparently associated with the worship 

(1) Golll is sometimes met with in the form Gaull from which 
the transition to the Sanskrit name Gaurl (to be distinguished from 
GaudI) is easy. 

(2) “Atha Suddha-ragah Sri-ragah : 1: *** Vire rase’sau vini - 
yojantyo Laksml-pradah sarva-jana-prasiddhah”: 130. Sangita- 
Sudha, Journal, The Music Academy, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1, 2, 1932, p. 37. 
SrI-kanthI, now obsolete, is another melody associated with LaksmI. 

(3) In an intermediate stage, the names of Kriyanga melodies 
take the forms of Guna-krti, Rama-krti, Deva-krti, and so on. 
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in the temple. Kanada came to be associated with the cult 
of Krsna (Kanar, the Hindl-prakrta form of Krsna). The 
more significant example of a melody associated with 
Vaisnava worship is the Natta-Narayana (the ‘Dancing 
Visnu’). 

Many a flower appear to have lent their names to old 
melodies:—Kusuma(flower), Kamala (lotus), Nilotpaii(blue 
lotus), Utpali (lotus), Kumuda (lily), KaumadakI (apper¬ 
taining to the lily), Kuranga-malika (the deer-flower), 
Malati (jesamine). 

Various raginls have borrowed names from birds and 
animals: Kokila (cuckoo), Mayurl (pea-cock), Naga- 
dhvani (the voice of the snake), Hamsa-dhvani (the voice 
of the swan), Vada-hams! (the big swan), Kuranjl-Kuraiigl, 
(antelope), Vihagada—Vihangada (the bird). 

Sometimes, individual musicians, princes, chiefs, kings 
and patrons of music, have recorded their names in melodies 
created by them, or varieties and innovations introduced by 
them. The earliest example is the name of the melody 
Bhatiyarl, (‘Bhartrharika’, according to the text of Sarlglta- 
Sudha [early 17th century]. It is traditionally derived from 
Bhartrhari, the famous prince-poet, the author of the Satakas, 
who is believed to have lived in the middle of the seventh 
century. 

Of master musicians naming melodies after their own 
names, the typical example is that of the three masters patro¬ 
nised by Raja Man Thomar of Gwalior, each of whom contri¬ 
buted one variety of mallar, called after them, Bukshoo-ki- 
mallar,” “Charjoo-ki-mallar,” and “Dhondee-ki-mallar.” The 
“Bahadurl-Todi” is named after Sultan Baz Bahadur of 
Malwa, (1556-1570) who became their later patron. 

The Sharql kings of Jaunpur (1394-1479 A.D.) were 
patrons of art and architecture. The popular melody still 
current under the name of ‘Jaunpur! Todf, originated from 
that area. 

With the name of Miyan, Tansen, the famous Court- 
musician of Akbar, are associated two melodies: ‘Miyan-ki- 
’ mallar’ and ‘Darbarf. Likewise ‘Vilaskhani-Todi’ has been 
ascribed to Vilas Khan who has been identified as one of the 
sons of Tansen. 

The Sanskrit names and their prakrta and Hindi vari- 
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ations as well as their vulgarized forms have led to some 
confusion as to the identity of the names of the melodies and 
their proper designations. These variations have been 
given, as far as possible, in the descriptive notes on the 
Plates. But some of the parallel names may be cited here 
by way of illustrations: Bhairava=Bhairon; Varati= 
VaradI; Desakhya=Desakh; DesI=Des; Asavari=Aswari; 
Mallarika=Malhar, Malar; Gurjjar!=Gu jrl; Deva-Gandhara 
=Deo-gandhar; Travana=Trapana, TrivanI; TrivenI Ham- 
viri=HammIr; Addana=Adana. 

Bungling copyists have contributed their share to the 
confusion of names. Thus Pata-manjari, before it emerged 
in its present form, passed through the following stages, 
Prathama-manjarl ( Sanglta-makaranda , p. 19), Phala-man- 
jarl, Prati-manjari ( Rdgdrnava ). 

An example of deliberate transformation is offered in 
the name Madhuma-vatl ( Raga-sdgara ) which subsequently 
figures as Madhu-madhavl, associated with Kr§na 
(Madhava). 

The study of the names, as we have seen, yields import¬ 
ant data for the origin and the history of the ragas. But, 
they have also their practical uses in correctly apprehending 
the identity and rasa-values of fundamentally different 
raginis, current under similar or analogous names, and liable 
to be confused by novices and untrained musicians. We 
have in current practices a group of identical or analogous 
names which under misleading designations stand different 
and generically distinct melodies, different in structure, and 
in emotional significance, which must be carefully distin¬ 
guished from each other. Under misleading similarity of 
names, pairs, or groups of melodies embody different per¬ 
sonalities, with widely different rasa-values. 

In the illustrations, and in the descriptive plates, these 
pairs of “opposites”, masquerading under similar names have 
been juxtaposed, and their different pictorial portraits have 
been exemplified. It will be sufficient to cite here the groups 
of the analogous names: thus Tod! (Plate XV) and Tudi 
(Plate XXI) represent differing conceptions Kanoda, wife 
of Dlpaka (Plate L) is different from Kanoda, wife of Mallara 
(Plate LI): Ramakirl, wife of Bhairo (Plate XXXII) differs 
in conception from Ramakirl, wife of Malava (Plate XXXIII, 
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Fig. A), and also from Ramakeli, wife of Kamata (Plate 
XXXIII, Fig. B): Desakh (Plate XXXIV), Desi (Plate 
XLIII) and Desakari (Plate LXXV) represent different 
melodies; two different melodies are indicated under the ana¬ 
logous names of Lalita (Plate XXXVI) and Lalita (Plate 
XXXVII, Fig. D); the verses and pictures illustrating Keda- 
rika (Plate XLVI) and Kedarl (Plate XLVII) offer divergent 
portraits; Nata (Plate XLIV), Natika, Nata (Plate XLV) and 
Natta-narayana (Plate LXXIX) embody divergent personi¬ 
fications, and differing emotive values; Savirl (Plate LXLVI) 
and Siiverika (Plate LXLVII) under analogous names con¬ 
ceal different identities. 1 


(1) In a series of articles published by the author in the 
Bengali journal SahgJta Vijnana-Pravesika, (Vaisakh Asadh, Sravana 
1341) Calcutta, the topic has been elaborately discussed. 
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TIME THEORY 


One of the characteristic peculiarities of Indian melodies 
is their traditional association with particular seasons of the 
year, and with particular hours (watches) of the day and 
night. According to the Indian theory, there is some in¬ 
herent quality in some ragas which allocate them to parti¬ 
cular season, and attune them to the peculiar atmosphere of 
nature prevailing during a given season, the melody inter¬ 
preting the spirit of the season, and the seasonal atmosphere 
echoing sympathetically to the character and essence of that 
melody. Very antagonistic views have been held by Indian 
musicians and theorists as to the validity or scientific basis 
of the so-called relationship between the spirit of a season 
and its appropriate melodic interpretation, but the theory 
has been handed down from a period of respectable antiquity. 
Curiously the earliest texts throw no light on the subject. 
The works of Dattila, Bharata, and Matanga offer no clue for 
this tradition. And it is not until we come to Narada’s 
Sangita-makaranda (a Northern text, probably datable about 
the 8th-9th centuries) that we come across written authority 
for this traditional association of melodies with particular 
seasons and hours of the day. It is quite possible that the 
assignation of ragas to particular seasons may be older than 
the Sangita-makaranda. The seasonal festivities are of great 
antiquity. The Spring Festival (with its variations for festi¬ 
vals assigned to special flowers e.g. Kaumudimahotsava — 
the great festival of the Kumuda flower) is, as we know from 
ancient dramatic literature, very ancient and was accom¬ 
panied by gambols at the swing ( hindola ), very picturesquely 
described by Rajasekhara ( circa 9th century) in his Karpura- 
mahjari (ii. 30). It is quite possible that the Vasanta and 
the Hindola ragas were melodies specially associated with 
the spring festivals. The Hindola is the earlier melody, from 
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which the Vasanta has been derived. 1 Some of the texts 
identify the two melodies as one. 2 The Solstice-feasts had 
their appropriate rituals and festivals, with appropriate 
music, lute-playing, the dramatic appearance of loose women, 
and the turn of the sun dramatized by discus-play and by 
mounting of the swing. “Each of the two solstice-festivities 
had its proper divinity and melody, and the melody of the 
summer solstice was accompanied by drums, to imitate 
thunder, while that of the shortest day was accompanied by 
the rattle of war-cars, representing an attack on the evil 
spirits of winter. The dancing girls round fire, with full 
water-jugs, and their singing (‘a joyous song’) were addi¬ 
tional popular elements.” 3 In this way, the Megha-raga may 
have become the ‘proper melody’ of the rainy season, the 
Vasanta probably became the ‘proper melody’ of spring. 
Hindola, which, literally, means ‘the swing’, was, probably, 
associated with, the primaeval non-Aryan ‘Festival of Swing’, 
and, was, later, appropriated by, and affiliated with, the 
‘Dolotsava’, or ‘Dola-yatrn , or the Jhiilana festival of the 
Krsna-Radha cult, one of the most popular religious festivals 
in the North-west. Bhairava (Bhairon) was, probably, 
related to some festival connected with the worship of Siva, 
formerly held in the month of Asvina (September-October) 
but now amalgamated with the worship of Durga ( §uradiyd 
Pujd, literally the Autumnal Festival). Sri-raga (Jit. mean¬ 
ing LaksmI, beauty, riches, the presiding deity of the har¬ 
vest) may easily be connected with the harvesting season in 
the winter when the crop is cut, raised, and garnared. In 
most places in Northern India, the worship of LaksmI (Sri) 
is timed to synchronise with the collection of the harvest in 
early winter. SrI-raga may, therefore, have been the ‘proper 
melody’ associated with the harvest festivals in winter. The 
melodies Bhairava, Hindola, Vasanta and SrI-raga must have 

(1) “Iti Hindolah\\ Vasantastat-samudhbhavah\\ 
Purnastallaksa.no desi-hindolo’pyesa kathyate\ \ 96 || Sa/igJla- 

Ratnakara, Vol. 1, p. 197. 

(2) Hindolah: “Ayameva Vasantdkhya/i prolcto rdga-vicaksa- 

naih”\ Sahgita-Samaya-sdra, p. 17. 

(3) ‘Hindu Festivals and Fasts,’ Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Vol. p. 868b. 
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been the oldest primary ragas, originally borrowed from the 
season festivals. The relation of Malava-Kaisika (Malkous) 
to a particular season is difficult to explain. Pancama was 
originally associated with Autumn and was later replaced by 
Malava-Kaisika. Somesvara is the earliest authority to 
codify the tradition of allocating the six ragas to the six sea¬ 
sons. According to this authority, quoted in Sangita- 
darpana (1) SrT-raga is the melody of the Winter (2) Vasanta 
of the Spring season (3) Bhairava of the Summer season 
(4) Pancama of the Autumn (5) Megha of the Rainy season 
and (6) Nata-narayana of the early Winter. 1 

The allocation of the six ragas to the six seasons was 
never perhaps an invariable injunction and the practice must 
have varied time to time throughout the ages. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to the Sangita-kaumudi, Vasanta is to be sung during the 
period between the festival of Srl-Pancami (now identified 
with the festival of the worship of the goddess Saraswati) 
and the great festival of Durga, and Malava belongs to the 
months between the festival of Indra up to the time of the 
worship of the Regents of the Four Quarters. Various 
authorities have given varying suggestions for the seasons for 
the melodies, certain practices are proper to certain regions, 
and the singers should honour local or regional practices. 2 

(1) “Sn-rago ragini-yuktah sisire giyate vudhaih] 

Vasanta sa-sahayastu vasantarttou pragiyate\\ 27 || 
Bhairavah sa-sahayastu rtou grisme praglyate | 

Paiicamastu tatha geyo rdginya saha sarade || 28|| 

Megha-rago ragimbhir-yukto vartisu giyate | 

Natta-nardyano rdgo rdginya saha hemake\\ 29 || 

Yathecchayd vd gatavya sarvvarttusu sukha-pradah\\ 30 
Yathecchayd vd gatavya sarvvarttusu sukha-pradah\\ 30 

Iti ragandm rtu-nirnayah\ Iti Somefvara-matam” | 
Quoted in Sangita-darpanam , Calcutta Edition, p. 75. 

Although the six ragas are assigned to six different seasons, 
there is no immutable rule, or prohibition to sing any of them in 
seasons not assigned to it. As the last line suggests, ‘singers have 
the option to sing any of the ragas in all seasons, for the sake of 
pleasure/ 

(2) “ Sri-Pancamim samdrabhya ydvat-Durgd-mahotsavam] 
Tavad Vasanto giyata prabhdte Bhairavddikah\\ 
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Whilst associated, on the one hand, with the seasons, the 
ragas are also related to specific hours of the day, or night. 
Each raga is connected with a special mood, or passion, and 
it is therefore fitting that each melody should also have a 
special time appropriate to it. Considerable mystic signi¬ 
ficance is ascribed to the singing of a particular raga in its 
appropriate hour and some music scholars have recently dis¬ 
covered some physiological basis in the structure of the ragas 
which seem to offer some rational explanation for assigning 
particular melodies to particular hours. 

It is in the Sangita-makaranda that we find, for the first 
time, a classification of melodies according to their proper 
hours for singing. In this text, melodies are divided into 
solar or daytime ragas, and lunar (candramiamsja) or noc¬ 
turnal ragas. According to this text (Ch. Ill, 10-23), the 
time-table of the melodies is indicated below: 

Morning melodies: Gandhara, Deva-gandhara, Dhan- 
nas!, Saindhavl, NarayanI, Gurjari, Vangala, Patamanjarl, 
Lalita, Andola-sri, Saurastreya, Jaya-saksika, Malhara, 
Sama-vedI, Vasanta, Suddha-Bhairava, Velavali, Bhupala, 
Soma-raga. 

Noon-day melodies: Sankarabharana, Purva (?), Vala- 
hamsa, DesI, ManoharT, Saverl, Dombull Kambhoji; Gopl- 
kambhojl, Kaisikl, Madhu-madhavl, Vahuli (two varieties), 
Mukharl, Maiigala-kausika. 

Madliyahne tu Varatyadeh sayam Karriata-natayoh] 
Sri.raga-mdlavadestu gane doso na vidyate iti|| 

Indra-pujam samdsddya ydvad-dik-devatarccanam\ 

Tavadeva samuddistam gdnam vai Mdlavdsaryam j | 

Evamtu vahudhd-cdryyair-gdna-kdlah samlritah \ 

Yasmin dese yatha sistar-gitam-vijnas-tathdcaret”\\ 
Sangtta-Kaumudi (quoted in S. M. Tagore’s 
Sangita-sara-samgraha p. 112). 

The following version is offered in Locana Kavi’s Rdga-taran- 
gini, on the authority of Tumburu: 

Sri-Pancamitn samdrabhya ydvatsyat sayanam Hareh \ 
Tdvad-Vasanta-ragasya gdnamuklam manisibhih || 
Indutthanam samdrabhya ydvad-Durgd-mahotsavam\ 
Prdtar-geyastu Desdkho Lalitah Pata-manjari\\ Poona Edi¬ 
tion, p. 12. 
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After-noon melodies: Gauda and the derivatives there¬ 
from. 

Noctural melodies : Suddha-nata, Salanga, Na{i, Sud- 
dha-varajika, Goula, Malava-gauda, Sri-raga, Aharl, Rama- 
krti, RanjT, Chaya, Sarva-varatika, DravatikS, Deal, Naga- 
varatika, Karnata, Haya-gaudl. 

Singing melodies in hours not appropriate to them are 
discouraged and this text asserts that, ‘melodies are liable to 
be killed if sung during in-appropriate hours, and whoever 
listens to them (at wrong hours) courts poverty and shortens 
his span of life.’ Exceptions are made on the following occa¬ 
sions viz., marriages, gifts, and hymns to deities when, sing¬ 
ing unassigned melodies, excepting Bhairavi, does not 
amount to an offence. 1 

In the Safigita-ratnakara, the theory of assigning times, 
or hours to the melodies is not alluded to, or discussed. 
Nevertheless, the hour and the season for singing most of the 
grama-ragas, and some of the Desi ragas are casually indi¬ 
cated. Curiously, although the Megha-raga is described, its 
appropriate season, or hour is not indicated. The following 
time-table is derived from the text of Saranga-deva: 

First watch of the Suddha-Kaisika. Bhinna- 

day (Winter) .. Kaisika. 

First watch of the Bhinna-Pancama, Madhyama- 

day (Summer) .. grama-raga, and Suddha- 

pancama. 

First watch of the 
Noon-time melody 

(Rains) .. Sadja-grama-raga. 

(1) “Raga-veld-praganena rdgdndm himsako bhavet] 

YahS srnoti sa daridri dyur-nasyati sarvadd\\ 241| 
Vivaha-samaye ddna-devatd-stuti-samyute\ 
Aveld-raga-makarnya na doso Bhairavim vind ,,l \\ 26 
Sangita-makaranda. (G.O.S. XVI, p. 15). 

According to Sangita-mdla, attributed to Mammata, Vasanta, 
Ramakirl, Gujjarl and SurasI can be sung at all times without any 
offence: 

“Vasanto Rama kirica Gujjari, Surasdpica | 

Sarvasmin giyate kale naiva doso’ bhiidyate”\\ cited in 
Tagore’s Sangita-Sdra Samgraha, p. 113. 
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First watch of the 

day (Autumn .. .. Bhinna-sadja. 

Early part of the day .. Suddha-sadava, Bhinna-kui- 

sika-madhyama. 

Second watch of the 

day .. .. .. Gaucla-kaisika-madhyama. 

During the noon .. .. Gauda-pancama (summer), 

Gauda-kaisika (winter), Hin- 
dola (spring) and Takka-Kai- 
sika. 

During the afternoon .. Vesara-sadava, Malava-pan- 

cama, Souvlra and Takka 
(Rains). 

Last watch of the day .. Bhotta, Miilava-kaisika (win¬ 

ter) , Travana. 

First watch of the Bhinna-tana, Suddha-kaisika- 

evening .. .. .. madhyama. 

The day and night are divided into 8 parts or watches 
( praharas , or yama ), each of the duration of three hours 
each. 

Locana Kavl (1375-1400 A.D.) in his Raga-taranginl 
cites two different traditions, one ancient, based on the autho¬ 
rity of Tumburu, another of later times ( arvdcina ) probably 
based on the practices current in his time. 

Morning melodies .. .. Desakha, Lalita, Patamanjarl 

Vibhasa, Bhairavi, Kamoda, 
Gundakarl. 

Morning-time 

melody .. .. .. Varadi. 

Evening melodies .. Karnata, Malava, and Nata. 

The remaining melodies can be sung at any time, except 
that the melodies Nata, Gaudi, Varadi, Gurjarl, DesI are 
forbidden during the early part of the day, and that Bhairavi 
and Lalita should not be sung in the afternoon. Further 
exceptions are offered during the night after the tenth watch. 
Lastly, it is asserted that on the stage, and under royal com¬ 
mand, singing a melody at inappropriate hours does not 
amount to an offence. 1 The author sums up the authority 

(1) “Daia-dandat-param ratrou sarvesam ganamiritam\ 
Ranga-bhilmau nrpaj/ulyam kala-doso na vidyate ”|| 
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of Tumburu by suggesting that the melodies appear pleasant 
and attractive when sung in appropriate hours, and that the 
rules have been framed on the basis of the structure of the 
notes. 1 

II. Bhairava belongs to the hour before dawn (branihe 
muhurte ); Ramakiri to the time of the first flush of the dawn; 
Velavali, to the early morning. Then comes Subhaga (?). 
After the early morning come Todi, Samkara, and Varadl. 
To the third watch of the day belongs Asavari. To the noon 
belong Kaphi and Saranga. Nata and Malava are to be sung 
during the afternoon. The evening is the time for Gaurl. 
At the beginning of the night, Kalyana should be sung, and 
Kedara should be sung late at night. Karnata belongs to the 
second watch of the night, while, Adana belongs to the third 
watch. Sourastra is assigned to the afternoon, Pancama to 
the morning, while Mallara belongs to the hours of the 
cloudy sky. 

Pundarika Viuhala, does not treat the topic separately. 
But in his Rdgamdld, and Sad-raga-candrodaya, he indicates, 
—the appropriate time for each of the ragas described by 
him, and from these indications the following time-table has 
been derived: 

Early Morning Melodies .. Suddha-varigala, Karnata-van- 

gala, Mallara, Vasanta, 
Madhu-madhavi, Kambhoji, 
Suhavi. 

Sunrise Melodies .. Sankarabharana, Turuska- 

Todi. 

Morning Melodies .. Todi, Lalita, Bhairava, Bhai- 

ravi, Tudika, Vibhasa, Gurjarl, 
Pancama, Goundakriti, Dhan- 
nasi, Desakfl, Narayana- 
Gouda, Velavali, Madhya* 
madi, Bhupall (?), Saveri, 
Hindola, Samanta, Vahuli. 
Noon-tide Melodies ' .. Suddha-nata, Salanga-nata, 

Deva-kriti, 

(1) “Yatha kale samarabdham gitam bhavati ranjakam\ 

Atah svarasya niyamad rage*-pi niyamah krtah \ ] 

Raga-tarangim, p. 13. 
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Desikara. 

Afternoon Melodies .. Vahull, Saranga, Jayata-srI. 

Sunset Melodies .. GaudI, RevaguptI, SrI-raga, 

Kamod, Abhirl, Travani, 
Kalyana, Suddha-Gauda, 
Devakri, Salanga-nata (?), 
Karnata. 

Evening Melodies .. Kalyana, SrI-raga, Guna-karl, 

KambhojI, Gauda, Dravida- 
Gauda, Sourastrl, Chaya-nata, 
Samanta, Pad!, Nada-rama- 
\, kriya, Varali, Ravana, Jija- 
vanta (Jhijhint), Hamira- 
nata, Saver!, Vihagada 
Nocturnal Melodies .. Kediira. 

Melodies suitable for all 

hours 1 .. MukharT, Kuranj!, Rama-kri, 

Vangala, ASavarl (?), 
Prathama-manjarl, Deva-gan- 
dhara, Malava-srI, Bhairavl, 
Saindhavl, Natta-narayana, 
Hijeja, Suddha-varatl, Desi, 
Paraja-Vangala, Syama, *Tak- 
ka, MalasrI. 

The Suddha-nata offers some difficulties. In the Sadraga- 
candrodaya (p. 18) it is assigned to the middle of the day 2 
while in the Ragarrmla (p. 22), it is assigned to the evening. 3 
Likewise, Bhupall, considered as an evening melody in cur¬ 
rent practice is assigned in the Sadraga-candrodaya to the 
morning. 4 Similarly, Bhairavl regarded as a morning 
melody (p rabhdte) in the Rngarridld is assigned to all hours 
in the Sadraga-candrodaya . 5 

(1) ‘ Sada ,’ ‘satalam,’ ‘nityam,’ sasvad, ‘sadahar-nisim,’ ‘diva- 

nisam,’ ‘anavarata-ruida'. 

(2) “Syat iuddha-nato’hani turya-yame”\\ Sadraga-candrodaya, 

p. 18. 

(3) “Sandhyayam raja-marge saradi hayagati rajate iuddha- 

natah’W Raga-mala. 

(4) “Bhupalikii pratarasou vigeya "|| Sadraga-candrodaya, p. 19, 

(5) “Soda Bhairavika geya” || Ibid. 
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Ramamatya, without commenting on the topic, indicates 
the appropriate hours for some of the melodies in his Svara- 
lcala-nidhi (Ch. V) from which the following time-table has 
been derived: 


Early morning: 
Morning: 


Former part of the day 
( purva-yame): 

Afternoon: 

Latter part of the day 
(pascime-yame): 

Fourth or last part of the 
day (carame-yame ): 

Evening: 


Mallarl, VelavalT, Saveri. 
Lalita, Dhannyasi, NarayanT, 
Karnata-Varigala, Vasanta- 
Bhairavl, Bhupalx. 

DesaksI, Baull Gaundakriya. 
Sudda-rama-kriya. 

Natl, Saranga-nata, Bhairavl, 
Karnata-gauda, Hejujji 
Madhyamadi, Revaguptl. 

Samanta, Suddha-Vasanta, 
Kedara-Gauda, Nada-rama- 
kriya, Padl. 

Malava-Gauda, SrT-raga, Kam- 
bhoji, Rlti-Gauda, Saurastra, 


Sung at all hours (sarva- 

yume): VaralT, Mukharx Malava-§rT, 

Hindola, SamavaralT, Naga- 
dvani, Soma-raga, Ghanta- 
rava, Bhinna-?adja. 

A peculiar suggestion is that Bhairavl should be sung 
during the latter part of the day, which seems to mean, the 
afternoon. 1 

Somanatha (1609 A.D.) in his Rdga-vivodha (Ch. V) 
devotes ten verses to the time-theory which we cite here 
from the translation given in Mr. M. S. R. Aiyar’s Edition 
(Madras, 1933 p. 27):—“The Timings of the Ragas.” 

“7-10. The Ragas beginning with Sankarabharana 
should be sung at daybreak; the Ragas beginning with 
Jaithasr!, in the morning; the Ragas beginning with Todi, in 
the dawn; the Ragas beginning with Gonda, in the noon; 


(1) “Sampiirno Bhairavi-ragah sanyasah sdmsako matah\\ 

Sadja-grahas tathd geyo ydme’hnah paJcime ca saA”|| 25 || 
SvaraJcala-nidhi, Aiyar’s edition, p. 35. 
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the Ragas beginning with Bahuli, in the afternoon; the Ragas 
beginning with Saurastra, in the evening; the Ragas begin¬ 
ning with Suddha-nata, in the dusk, and the Ragas beginning 
with Karnafa, in the night. And finally the following Ragas 
may be sung always:—Mala-srI, Dhavala, Mukharl, Rama- 
kriya, Pavaka, Saindhavl, Asavarl, Gandhara, Maravl and 
Paraja. The above-mentioned Ragas deserve to be Bung 
successively in their respectively appointed times.” 

In verses (37-166) further indications are given as to 
ragas to be sung at different parts of the day, or night. 

In the Sanglta-darpana (c. 1625 A.D.), the following 
time-table of the melodies is indicated: 

Morning (3 hours from day¬ 
break) 1 : Madhumadhavi, Desakhya, 

Bhupall, Bhairavl, Velavall, 
Mallarl, Vallarl (? Vangall), 
Soma Gurjjarl, DhanasrI, Ma- 
lavasri, Megha-raga, Pancama, 
Desakari, Bhairava, Lalita, 
Vasanta. 

Morning (after the first 

watch): Gurjjarl, Kausika, Saveri, 

Pata-manjarl, Reva Gunakirl, 
Bhairavl, Ramakirl, Sauratl. 

Day-time (after the third 

watch): (Gaudl), Trivana, Natta- 

kalyana, Saranga, Natta, Natas 
(all varieties), Karnatl Abhi- 
rika, Vada-hamsT, PahadT. 

None of the melodies is specially assigned to the evening 
hours, but it is generally asserted that ‘these melodies (that 
is to say, the last group assigned to the hours after the third 
watch) are pleasant to hear up till mid-night.’ 2 ‘The melo¬ 
dies are to be sung at appropriate hours, following ancient 
traditions, except that in performances under royal com- 

(1) “PrdtarSrabhya praharam yiivadityarthah” (S. M. Tagore’s 

note, in his edition of Sangita-darpana, p. 73). 

(2) “Ardha-ratravadhi-jneya ete ragah sukhapradah" 

C Ibid, p. 74). 
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mand, time is of no consideration. 1 

In an excellent paper 2 read before the Fourth All-India 
Music Conference at Lucknow (1925), Pandit V. N. Bhat- 
khande, expounding the time theory of ragas, has pointed out 
the two-fold division of the ragas into (i) Purva ragas i.e. 
ragas fit to be sung .between mid-day and mid-night and 
(ii) Uttara ragas i.e., ragas fit to be sung between mid-night 
and mid-day. The significance of this classification with 
reference to the time theory is thus explained by him: “Now 
it will be observed that in the case of ragas falling under the 
first division (Purva ragas ) the vadl note will be one of the 
following notes: sa, ri, ga, ma, invariably, and that in the 
case of the ragas falling under the second division (Uttara 
ragas), the vadl note will be one of the following notes: ma, 
pa, dha, ni, sa. The whole scale for this purpose is supposed 
to be made up of two “Arigas,” (parts), namely, the Pur- 
vaiiga, and the Uttaranga. The Purvanga extends from ‘Sa’ 
to ‘Pa’, and the Uttaranga from ‘Ma’ to ‘Sa’. In other words, 
then, in the case of the Purva ragas, the vadl note always 
falls within the Purvanga and in the case of the Uttara ragas, 
the vadl note always falls within the Uttaranga. From this 
you will see, that the proper location of the vadl note will 
enable you to determine whether a particular raga is to be 
sung between mid-day and mid-night, or between mid-night 
and mid-day.” 3 The relation of the time to be assigned to 
the Purvanga ragas inter se is determined on another prin¬ 
ciple deduced from the structure of the ragas. For this pur¬ 
pose ragas can be divided into three groups: (i) Group taking 
sharp-ri, -ga, and -dha. (ii) Group taking flat-ri, and sharp- 
ga and -ni. (iii) Group taking flat -ga and -ni. 4 

(1) “Yathokta-kala evaite gey a A purna-vidhanatah\\ 

Rajajnaya soda gey a na tu kalam vicarayet”\\ 26 || 

(Ibid, p. 74). 

(2) ‘The Modern HindusthanI Raga system and the simplest 
method of studying the same’ published in the Report of the Fourth 
All-India Music Conference , Lucknow, Vol. II, 1895, pp. 114-147. 

(3) Ibid, p.134. 

(4) “Ri-ga-dha-tivraka raga varge’ grime vyavasthitah] 
Sandhi-prakaianamanah ksipta varge dvittyake\\ 

Trtiye nihitah sarve ga-ni-komala-manditah \\” 
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It will be seen that the ragas belonging to the first group, 
are sung between 7 P.M. up to mid-night, and between 7 A.M. 
and mid-day. While the ragas of the second group are sung 
between the 4 P.M. and 7 P.M. and 4 A.M. and 7 A.M. These 
correspond to Purva-ragas to be sung in the evening, the 
Uttara-ragas to be sung in the morning. They are designat¬ 
ed ‘Sandhi-prakasa’ ragas (i.e. melodies which unify the 
two other groups). For the ragas, belonging to the third 
group, come between the first and the second group. 1 

Thus, the vddi note will determine whether a raga be¬ 
longs to the Purva, or Uttara group, and an analysis of the 
note-structure will determine during what quarter of the day 
or night, a particular raga is fit to be sung. Another deter¬ 
minant element is offered by the use of the note sharpened 
W ( tivra madhyama). “Most of the ragas taking a tivra 
ma in their construction are ragas assigned to the period bet¬ 
ween sunset and sunrise. The note Madhyama (f), therefore 
is looked upon as an ‘Adva-darsika’ or guiding note. 2 This 
function of the note ‘ma’ (f) is very picturesquely illustrated 
by Vyankatamakhi in his Catur-dandi-prakasika: ‘Just as 
by a drop of curd, a jar of sweet milk is converted to the 
quality of curd, so by the introduction of the note ‘ma’, a 
Purva raga melody is turned into an Uttara-raga melody.’ 3 
Pandit Bhatkhande cites Purv! and Bhairava; Kalyana and 
Bilawala as practical illustrations of this principle. Thus, the 

[Report of the Fourth All-India Music Conference, 

1925, Vol. II, p. 134.] 

(1) According to an anonymous writer, ( Leader , October, 
1925), some ancient authority (not cited) the use of the notes Ri 
(d) and Pa (g) are forbidden early in the morning. According to 
him, the prolonged use of Ri at that time produces fatal results and 
that of Pa damages the teeth. 

(2) “ Madhyamenanurupena yato’ sdv-adhva-darsakah 11 ” 

[Report, Fourth Music Conference, Vol. II, p. 131.] 

(3) “Katdha-sambhrtam ksiram 
kevalam dadhi-vinduna\ 

Yatha sam-yojyamdnam tu dadhi-bhavam prapadyate\\ 65 
Tathaiva piirva-meldste madhyamena mi-samjnikd.h\ 
Kevalendpi sam-yukta bhaiantyuttdra-melatam"\\ 65 

Catur-dandi-prakasika, Poona Edition, p. 24. 
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Classifica¬ 
tion of 
Ragas: 


Bhairava fhaf can be changed into the Purvl. that by the 
substitution of tivra madhyama jor Suddha-madhyama. So, 
we find that the melodies of the Bhairava group e.g.Bhairva, 
Yoglya, Vibasa, Gunakarl etc., take the Suddha-madhyama 
and are sung in the morning; while those belonging to the 
Purvl group, viz., Sri, Gauri, Jeta-§ri, Puriya-Dhanesvarl, 
Malavi, Travani, use the tivra madhyama and are sung in 
the evening. The Sandhi-prakasa ragas, assigned to the 
period of time which represents the junction ( Sandhi) of the 
day and night, use both the madhyamas; one group is sung 
just before sunrise (e.g. Lalita, Pancama, Bhatiyari, Rama- 
keli etc.) while the other group, (Purvl and its cognates) are 
sung just after sunset. 

It follows, therefore, as a result of the analysis of the 
note-structure of the ragas, that “Rags taking both Ri and 
Dha komala, Rags with both Ri and Dha Tivra, or Ga and 
Ni Tivra, and Rags containing both Ga and Ni Komal, will 
succeed, one after the other, in order of time.” 1 

Since, ragas connote different and differentiated states 
of feelings, or emotive flavours (rasas), Indian theorists lay 
great stress on their relative difference in note-structures, 
corresponding to their relative emotive significances. A 
correct apprehension of the form of an individual raga, 
therefore, involves an accurate understanding of its differ¬ 
ences from cognate and other forms of related ragas. The 
grouping and classification of ragas, according to some 
principles or other, have, therefore, provided important 
chapters in all ancient text-books. These principles have 
varied from time to time, and have led to a bewildering 
variety of catalogues, groups, and classifications. For the 
purpose of convenient comparisons, we have set out a large 
variety of groups, or classifications in tabulated forms, 
arranged as far as practicable in a chronological sequence in 
the Appendices, (a list of which is summarised on the page 
opposite). It is not always possible, without accurate infor¬ 
mations as to the note-structures of ragas current at different 
periods of evolution, to discover the principles on which ragas 
have been grouped, or classified. Various principles of 

(1) S. N. Kamad: “Time Theory,” Report of the Fourth All- 
India Music Conference, Lucknow, 1925, Vol. II, pp. 202-08, at p. 205. 
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grouping have been evolved and followed during a long 
course of evolution which can be usefully studied in the 
Appendices. 

The earliest classification of the ragas has been based on 
the number of notes used in their structures, according to 
which they fall under (1) Odava (five-notes), (2) Khddava 
(six-notes), and (3) Sampurna (seven-notes) classes, or 
types. Dattila, the earliest musical authority of some rea¬ 
sonable authenticity, gives another principle of classification 
(later followed by several text-writers). He catalogues the 
melodies under 18 jatis (species) of which seven are named 
after the seven notes and the remaining eleven according to 
their component notes. This is followed by Bharata, who 
basing the classification under jatis, evolve from the jdtis, a 
group called grama-ragas, which are generic ragas them¬ 
selves, derived from the jati-ragas. As the two groups of 
ragas are classed under two gramas (scales), seven under 
sadja-grama, and eleven under Madhyama-grama, they came 
to be designated as grdma-tdgas. 

As has been pointed out, “Songs ( gitis) have been sung 
long before the ragas as such were formulated” (Fox-Strang- 
ways). By the time of Matanga, the songs, or melodies 
(gitis) were grouped under seven classes of which th'e fifth, 
viz. the raga-giti was the most significant, the group of 
melodies being recognised by the name of ‘ragas’. They were 
seven in number, some having proper names derived from 
the names of early tribes, or from ancient culture areas. As 
new melodies were discovered or accepted they were affiliated 
to one or other of these seven raga-gitis, which were regarded 
as root-ragas, and the new melodies were accepted as bhdsds 
or derivatives of the root-ragas, or major melodies. As 
other new melodies were discovered, or evolved,—they were 
accepted as bibhasas (derivatives of bhdsds) and as 
bhdsdngas, kriydngas , and rdgdhgas. The relation of ragas 
and bhdsds and bibhasas are akin to the later classification of 
rdgas and rdginis. 

We have another system of classification, into suddha 
and vikrta jatis (species) according to the use made of 
suddha (pure, natural, normal) notes, or vikrta (chromatic) 
notes. This is referred to both in Bharata (Kavya-mala 
edition, p. 308) and in the Sangita-ratnakara (Poona edition 
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p. 74-76). 

Somewhat akin to this classification,—is another classi¬ 
fication of ragas into ‘Suddha’, ‘Sdlahka’ and *Sankirna A 
Suddha raga was understood to represent a melody which fol¬ 
lows its own individual structural form, without carrying 
the suggestion of any other melodies. Sdlahka some¬ 
times called Ckdya-laga, carrying the ‘shadows’, or 
reflections of other melodies) ragas are those compounded 
of two distinct ragas. It is a ‘mixed’ melody, a compound, 
or an amalgam of two ragas, a ‘hybrid’. In Raga-tarangini, 
a chapter is devoted to describing the component modes of 
hybrid melodies. Some masters e.g. those in the course of 
Man Thomar, specialised in evolving new types of hybrid 
melodies by combining well-known modes. This combina¬ 
tion of melodies is technically called ‘crossing of modes' 
(raga-sahkara). Hence, a mode derived by crossing more 
than two melodies can to be known as sankirnas (cross¬ 
breeds). This principle of classification survives in the 
Ndtya-locana, which cites 44 melodies of the Suddha type, 16 
of the Salanka type, and 22 of the ‘Sandhi’ (probably an 
equivalent of Sankirna ) types. 

Then followed the principle of classifying the ragas 
according to structural affinity, or resemblance of note- 
structure. This sometimes involves grouping of similar 
melodies under one group, or genus, a group of ragas. The 
Northern and Southern systems followed different methods, 
if not, different principles of classification. 

When we come to Narada’s Sahgita Makaranda, we have 
the beginning of the Northern system, in which the major 
ragas are treated as ‘masculine’ melodies and minor melodies 
are treated as ‘feminine’ melodies, affianced, or affiliated to 
the major melodies. Thus Narada gives two different 
schemes, in the first of which he enumerates eight major 
melodies with three minor melodies assigned to each, and in 
the second, he enumerates six major melodies with six minor 
melodies (female ragas) assigned to each, the earliest enu¬ 
meration of the traditional “thirty-six raginls.” 

The Northern and the Southern systems of classifica¬ 
tion, originaly, involved no fundamental difference of prin¬ 
ciples. In the Southern system, the derivative melodies 
were called ‘ janyas ’ or derivatives of the major melodies 
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which were called janakas or ‘fathers’ (later called melakas, 
or unifiers). In the Northern system, the minor melodies 
were picturesquely called ‘wives’ of the major melodies, and 
the later derivatives, designated as sons ( putras ), just as in 
the Southern system the ‘janyas’ are in the position of the 
sons of the ‘j anakas’ (the fathers). 

The Northern system is followed in the following texts: 

(1) Sangita Makaranda (Appendix 4), (2) Sangita-ratnamala 
(Appendix 5), (3) Manasolldsa (Appendix 8), (4) Ragarnava 
(Appendix 12), (5) Rdga-sagara (Appendix 11). 

The Southern, or the Carnatic system is followed in the 
following texts: (1) Sahgita-ratnakara (Appendix 9), 

(2) Sangita-tarangini (Appendix 16), (3) Svaramela-kald- 

nidhi (Appendix 17). (4) Raga-Vivodha (Appendix 20), 
(5) Caturdandi-prakasika (Appendix 24), (6) Sangita - 

sudha. 

In the Southern system, the secondary, or minor melo¬ 
dies ( janyas ) are formed, principally, by using in a new com¬ 
bination five or more of the notes used in the primary, or 
major ragas (janaka), variations being obtained from the 
primary ragas, by omitting certain notes in the ascent, or 
descent. 
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DEIFICATION AND VISUALIZA¬ 
TION OF MELODIES 

There is a doctrine inherent in the Indian theory of 
melodies which helps one to understand the fundamental 
psychic values of ragas, and to apply them to requirements 
of particular emotional situations,- or interpretations. It is 
believed that each raga, or ragini has its peculiar psychic 
form, corresponding to its sonal body over which the former 
presides as the nymph, deity, or the devata (presiding genius, 
or god) of that particular melody. This deity, or image- 
formed dwells in the super-terrestrial regions, —the world of 
musical symphonies,—from which it can be invoked and 
induced to descend to earth through the prayers of the 
musical performer with the aid of a definite symphonic 
formula peculiar to each melody. This idea is, evidently, 
coloured with the doctrine of image-worship as known in the 
Hindu-Brahmanical religious thought. By the earnest 
prayers and spiritual exercises ( sadhand ) of the worshipper 
( sadhaka ), the divinity comes down and incarnates in the 
form of the image for the benefit of the worshipper. Each 
image has its definite means of approach, the vlja-mantra, a 
method of prayer through the ‘seed-formula’, and the deity 
only answers to prayers couched in the mystic words, or 
letters prescribed for each, each letter-formula having the 
mysterious power,—the inherent quality of invoking a parti¬ 
cular deity. The application to the theory of Indian music, 
this doctrine of image-worship, i.e. the idea of invoking the 
presiding deity, or the spirit of the divinity by means of a 
dhyana-formula,—an evocative scheme of prayers for con¬ 
templation,—has led to the conception of the forms of ragas 
and raginis in dual aspects viz., as audible Sound-Forms, 
and as visible Image-Forms— nada-maya rupa and devata- 
maya rupa. This doctrine, inherent in the theory of ragas, is 
casually alluded to in the earlier texts, but is not clearly 
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enunciated in any text before the Raga-vivodha (Pancama 
viveka), where, after indicating the appropriate hours of 
melodies, the author describes the two-fold forms (rupa) of 
melodies 1 :—“That is called rupa which by being embellished 
with sweet flourishes of svaras (notes) brings a raga vividly 
before one’s mind. It is of two kinds— Nuddtma (one whose 
soul or essence is sound), and Devamaya (—devata-deha - 
mayam, one whose soul, or essence is an image incarnating 
the deity), of which the former has many phases, and the 
latter has only one” (M. S. R. Aiyar’s translation; the words 
in bracket have been added for elucidation). The author 
then describes his symbols ( sahketa ) for his notations, and 
describes the melodies in terms thereof, and thereafter re¬ 
marks: 2 “Having (already) expounded the many sound- 
forms of those ragas, we will now proceed to relate in proper 
sequence, the image-forms of each and every one of them.” 

According to one text 3 ‘the images ( vigraha ) of the 
melodies emanate from the Supreme Deity (Brahma) and 
their function is to worship the Supreme Deity.’ 

According to the doctrine, it is believed that the presid¬ 
ing deity,—the spirit, or ethos of a raga or raginl can be in¬ 
duced to come down and incarnate (‘ avatlrna ’—lit. ‘made to 
descend’) in its physical sound-form (ndda-maya-rupa). If 
the presiding spirit cannot be induced ‘to descend’, the 
rendering, or interpreting of that particular melody cannot 
be pronounced to have been successfully achieved. A suc¬ 
cessful interpreter of a particular melody is complimented 
with the phrase that he has succeeded in pursuading the 
deity of the raga or raginl to descend ( avatlrna ) and to reveal 
its visual image or picture ( tasvlr ), and to live in his vocal 
song, or his instrument of performance. No amount of 

(1) “Su-svara-varna.visesam rupam ragasya vodhakam dvedha\ 
Nadatmam deva-mayam tatkramato’-nekamekam ca”|| 11 

Raga-vivodha, Pancamo Vivekah. 

(2) “Uktam riipamanekam tattadrdgasya ndda-mayamevam\ 
Atha devata mayamiha kramatah kathaye tadaikam ”|| 168 

Ibid. 

(3) u Rdgdh sad atha rdginyah sattrimsaccdru-vigrahdh\ 

Agatd Brahma-sadandt Brahmdnam samupdte ”|j Sahgita- 
Ddmodara [quoting Pancama-samhita]. 
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mechanical reproduction of its symphonic structure can put 
life into the melody and make it alive. And unless it is alive 
in the song, or instrument, it does not fulfil its purpose. A 
raga or raginl is something more than its physical form,—its 
symphonic structure,—its ‘body’. It has a ‘soul’ which 
comes to dwell and inhabit in the ‘body’. In the language of 
of Indian poetics, this ‘soul’—this principle is 
known as the rasa, flavour, sentiment, impassioned feeling, 
or simply, passion, or aesthetic emotion. It is this emotive 
principle, the presiding sentiment, or passion, which is evok¬ 
ed by the peculiar combination of the notes, the svaras. For, 
according to the Indian theory, each svara, or note has a 
peculiar emotive value, symbolised by its presiding deity 
(svardndm devata ), and has its interpretive seer, sage, or 
expounder (rsi). 1 Particular notes ( svaras ) have peculiar 
quality of interpreting particular emotions. Thus, the notes 
‘sa’ and ‘ri’ (c and d) are said to be appropriate for interpret¬ 
ing the emotions of heroism, wonder, and resentment; the 
note ‘dha’ (a) is suitable for emotions of disgust, and terror; 
the notes ‘ga’ and ‘ni’ (e and b ) are suitable for emotions of 
sorrow, and the notes ‘ma’ and ‘pa’ (f and g) are suitable for 
emotions of humour and love. 2 And it is the vadi-svara, 
the speaking or the dominant note which determines the 
character of the rasa, or the flavour or the emotion of the 
melody. The devata or the image-form is the svariipa, or 
the incarnation of the rasa of the raga. A successful per¬ 
former ( sadhaka ) must be familiar with the image-form as 
well as the sound-form. The one is the means to the 
achievement of the other. And educated interpreter makes 
the spirit of the melodies live, while an untrained one is 

(1) “ Dakfo’trih Kapilascaiva Vasistho Bhdrgavastatha\ 

Naradas Tumburs'caiva sadjadinam rsisvarah\\ 37 || 
Vdhnir-Brahma Sarada ca Sarva-Sri-natha-Bhaskarah \ 
Ganesvaradayo devah sadjadinam tu devatah\\38\\ 

Narada’s : Sahgita-makaranda (G. O. S. p. 4). 

Another version of this enumeration of svara-devatas and rsis is 
given in Sangita-darpana (Calcutta Edition, p. 381, verses 88-89). 

(2) Sa-ri vire’dh-bhute raudre dho-vibhatse bhayanake | 
Karyyauga-ni tu karune hasya-srngarayor-ma-pau” |j 911| 

Sangita-darpana, p. 38. 
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supposed to kill, or slaughter it. A perfect mastery of the 
technique is necessary to call up the picture in all its charac¬ 
teristic outlines, features, and limbs, its shades, and colour- 
schemes. An indifferent technician is apt to distort the 
features and limbs of the deities of the melodies. This is 
well illustrated in the legend of Narada, the great mythic 
interpreter of Indian music. During his early practices of 
the science, when Krsna wished to convince him that the 
former’s musical practices had not yet given him the neces¬ 
sary technical perfection, Narada was taken to a celestial 
region where he found several wounded nymphs and angels, 
weeping in great misery, for, their limbs had been distorted 
and mangled. When Narada enquired of the reason of the 
pitiable plight of the nymphs,—he was informed that they 
were the melodies (ragas and raginls) whose limbs have been 
broken by Narada’s unskilful attempt to render their true 
and accurate forms, in the course of his clumsy practices. 
The suggestion was that if one desires to invoke the spirit of 
the raginls to descend from their celestial abode and live in 
their physical sound-forms, the latter must be delineated 
with loving tenderness, scrupulous care, reverence, and devo¬ 
tion,—with all the accuracy of technical performance, as 
well as of spiritual vision. As the Kinnara (fairy) in one of 
the old tales of the Jatakas says: “To sing ill is a crime.” 

It has already been indicated that the sound-form of a 
raga is the medium—its kernel, or, body, so to speak, 
through which the spirit of the raga manifests itself. The 
objective of the raga is the rasa —the aesthetic emotion, the 
theme, the subject-matter,—the motif of the melody. As 
the soul must inhabit a body, so every rasa is incarnated in 
the rwpa (form) of particular raga or raginl. To invoke the 
rasa, one must mediate upon the rupa. Each particular 
form of raga—is suitable for the expression of a particular 
type of rasa, that is to say, each raga is associated with and 
is the medium of a particular sentiment, or emotion—its 
characteristic and definite ethos. A musician should, there¬ 
fore, have a knowledge of the relation of the ragas to their 
associated rasas —the form of a raga being a perfected voca¬ 
bulary, or phrase to express in a significant and an 
impressive manner a particular class of emotion. From 
very early times, a knowledge of this form and its contents, 
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was considered a sine quo non of musical education. It is 
necessary to realise what the Devata, or the image of the 
deity of a raga stands for. Unlike the conception of the 
innumerable divinities in the Hindu Brahminic or Buddhist- 
tantric (Mahayanist) pantheons, the musical divinities—the 
presiding genuises of the ragas are not conceived and symbo¬ 
lised in individual image-forms or icons. The devatds, no 
doubt, stand as the symbols or the personifications of the 
essential rasa —the theme, or objective of each raga. But 
their plastic representation invariably takes a dramatic 
rather than an iconic form, a dynamic as opposed to a static 
visualisation. In the iconography of images, it was neces¬ 
sary to distinguish the bewildering conceptions of Brahmanic 
gods—by devising differentiating features of heads, arms, 
weapons ( dyudha ), vehicles ( vahanas ), and poses (mudras). 
In describing, or symbolising the character of a rasa, it was 
possible to suggest the same by an individual icon, or image. 
Rasa is a state of the mind—its expression can only be effect¬ 
ive and adequate in a dramatic form,—it lives in an environ¬ 
ment and in relation to other realities,—in moods and in 
phenomena. The rasa of the presiding principle of a raga is 
rendered through actions —rather than in images through 
symbolised icons. The Devatds of the world of music—have 
also their dhyanas —contemplative prayer-formulas,—but 
they usually take a dramatic pattern,—rather than the static 
iconic phrase—of the religious images. They are the pic- 
turization of emotions in a concrete and plastic form answer¬ 
ing to, rather than symbolising, the abstract states of the 
mind. They are depicted in an appropriate dramatic and 
emotional setting—the surrounding circumstances which 
give rise to the various emotion. In a general sense, music 
is the universal language of emotions. Music of all races 
and countries is made the vehicle of human feeling. The 
Indian system cannot claim a special feature in this respect. 
All systems of music have evolved, according to each racial 
temperament, different melodies connoting joyous, sad, or 
heroic feelings. All phases of Western music have airs or 
“tunes” answering to various moods of the mind. The 
Indian melodies have similar connotations. The Vasanta 
raga is the human reaction to the joy of life in Spring, 
Megha-raga, to the advent of the rains,—with all the exu- 
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berance of desire and opportunity for enjoyment. Puravl, 
—the evening melody, is the lamentation of nature for the 
parting day. Asavarl is the melancholy pleading of a griev¬ 
ance for a just redress. Bhairavi—is the melody of love 
and devotion. Madhumadhavl bespeaks the peace of love 
and contentment. Lalita stands for unsatiated love, and 
the sorrow of separation at day-break. Tod!—is the surren¬ 
der of animal life to the magic and enchantment of the 
beauty of nature. Nata—is the symbol of the heroic or 
martial spirit in man. And so on. We have a complete 
vocabulary in terms of significant melodies—to express the 
whole gamut of human feeling in all shades and varieties of 
moods, skilfully woven with the moods of nature. The 
special feature of the Indian system of melodies arises from 
the fact that while in Western music—there is room for more 
than one moods in the same composition,—each Indian 
melody has for its theme one definite mood—which must not 
be departed from, or variegated, or tinctured by the shade, 
or colour of any other feeling. Each melody is, as it were, 
—dedicated to its own theme,—its ethos, its presiding genius, 
—its devata. And it is by the prayer of the musician,—the 
singer, or the interpreter,—who has to immerse and identify 
himself in the theme,—that the devata —the spirit of the 
melody is made visible ( murtimanta ) in the symphonic 
form,—the nddamaya rupa. Before he can call up the 
devata of any raga—by his prayers,—the interpreter 
(the worshipper of the raga) has to visualise the image in 
his mind. For this purpose,—the dhydnas for contempla¬ 
tions appear to have been formulated. 

These dhyuna-formulas in the shape of Sanskrit verses 
and quatrains represent the devata-maya-rupa, the image- 
forms of the ragas and raginis. They are the sources and 
the bases of all pictorial representations of the Indian 
melodies—the well-known ‘Raga-mala’ pictures. In these 
verbal descriptions—the essential character,—the spirit,— 
the rasa, —the emotional objective of each raga, or raginl is 
indicated. Very often symbolistic details of the colour of 
the dress, 1 the nature of the complexion of the dramatis 

(1) It was at one time believed that the scheme of colours— 
in the distinct varieties of the colour-notes of the different parts of 
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personae of each representation are significantly indicated. 
In many of these personifications,—particularly those which 
have the many phrases of human love for their theme,—the 
principles of old Indian love-lore, and erotics, (rasa-sastra) 
have been applied—and the personages have been conceived 
in terms of the classic conventions of ‘love-heroes’ and ‘love- 
heroines’ (ndyakas and nayikds )—in all the rich variety of 
their moods and types. The introduction of these poetical 
ideas has not only enriched the significance of the musical 
expressions,—but has, also, helped to achieve a happy and a 
subtle unification of literary and musical ideas. It is a pro¬ 
foundly expressed truth—that music begins where the 
language of words fails. It is equally true 
that in some sense, music is a much more definite lan¬ 
guage than the language of words. And very properly, 
music has jealously guarded the frontier of its kingdom from 
the attack, or intrusion of the language of words. There is 
an interminable controversy—as to what extent the words 
of a song embarrass the expression of pure musical values. 
The intrusion of literary ideas in the world of music cannot 
but be disastrous to musical expression, and, as is well- 
known, the literary criticism of music is one of the most 
tragic things of life. The imageries and ideas borrowed 
from Indian poetics and love-lore and incorporated in the 
contemplative verses ( dhydnas ) describing the Indian ragas, 
stand, however, on a very different footing. They are, by 
no means, a description of the musical values but an indi¬ 
cation of the rasa —the nature of the emotions for which the 
melodies stand. They are not, strictly speaking, literary 
explanations but a co-relation and a paralellism with 
imageries which arose out of the experiences of life common 
to musicians and poets. It is really in the pictorial versions 

a ragini picture had a significant correspondence to the distinctive 
notes which made up the structure of the particular melody, the 
seven colours answering to the seven notes of the musical scale. 
The theory is very tempting, particularly with reference to the 
limited palettes of the early ragini ‘primitives’, but it is impossible 
to demonstrate that the artists of the ragini pictures were guided in 
their choice of particular colours used by any consideration of the 
structural, or sonal composition of the melodies they illustrated. 
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that an attempt has been made to interpret the presiding 
rasa of every ruga in elaborate forms in appropriate environ¬ 
ment and atmosphere, with illuminating vision and sympa¬ 
thetic intuition. To those educated in the language of 
music—and the significance of a musical vocabulary,—these 
literary, or plastic aids might appear redundant, or useless. 
At any rate, these dkydnas and their pictorial illustrations 
must be taken to date from a period later than that in which 
the melodies were discovered, or revealed and were under¬ 
stood by contemporary culture in their fullest significance 
through the medium of the musical language itself without 
any adventitious aids from other languages. They may 
have become necessary for the purpose of keeping in tact— 
without any risk of confusion—the individual entity of each 
raga, and for the purpose of systematising them in a graphic 
form for educational purposes. It is a notorious fact that 
from the time musical practitioners neglected the rasa or 
emotive aspect of melodies,—indicated in the iconology and 
the pictorial illustrations, there has been considerable con¬ 
fusion in interpreting the peculiar genius of each raga—in 
terms of its characteristic symphonic values. The psycho¬ 
logy of ragas—being the very basic of Indian music, an 
understanding of the emotive significance of each raga was 
an essential part of the education of an Indian musician, 
from very early times. 

It is not possible to indicate, in the present state of our 
knowledge, when the iconography of the ragas was first 
evolved and the prayer-verses formulated. All the Sanskrit 
verses surviving to-day, appear to be very late compositions. 
The existing body of dhyana texts show that they were com¬ 
posed at the time when all the three schools of Brahma, 
Narada and Hanumana were known and practised. For we 
have different verse-formulas for all the ragas according to 
the three schools. Where the conception of a particular raga 
in any two schools is identical,—a similar or closely analog¬ 
ous iconographic formula is used. The verses relating to the 
original six classic ragas and 36 raginis may be very old,— 
but as new ragas came into vogue, Sanskrit verses indicating 
their character were composed at very late times. For 
instance, the Turuska-Gauda—which is very well known to 
have been introduced after Amir Khusrau (14th century) 
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has been honoured by a contemplative verse in Sanskrit. 1 
The fashion of composing these verse-formulas appears to 
have survived much later. 

There is no doubt that the two phases of a melody, the 
sound-form, and its corresponding image-form, were recog¬ 
nised from early times, though we have not yet come across 
any reference to this dual aspect in the texts earlier than the 
Raga-vivodha. The devata, the presiding genius of each 
raga is, indeed, referred to in many of the old legends, and 
also indicated in earlier texts, though the images, or pictures 
of the melodies are not described in any of the earlier texts. 

(1) “Vire ca raudre ca Turuska-Gaudo 
Nisada-jamso ri-pa-variitasca\ 
miirtistu nivandhantare | 

Turuska-Gauda aruhya haya-prsthe’ runa-dyutih\ 
Sankha.kanthoparutaJca sosntsah kavacd-vritahl 
S. N. Tagore, “Sangita-sara-samgraha,” p. 106. 

Translation: 

Turuska-Gauda is employed in heroic and martial sentiments. 
The expressive note is ni, and the antiphonic notes are ri & pa. 

The image is thus described: 

‘Turuska-Gauda has a complexion rosy as the dawn, 

He is mounted on a horse, clad in armour and carries a turban.’ 

The corresponding Hindi verse furnished by Harivallabha does 
not agree with the above in monographic conception: [Turuska- 
Gauda is a melody different from Turuska-Todl]: 

“Anga lasai bhukham vasana Turakhdneki r/t| 

Kahe Turaka-Todi hai pive sura kari pr»t”|| 

Translation: 

‘Bedecked with jewelleries and dressed in Turkish modes (he) 
drinks with great zest. Such, it is said, is Turaka-Todi.’ 
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RAGAMALA TEXTS 


In connection with the various archaic melodies ( grama - 
ragas, rdga-gitis) described in the Bfhad-desi, the rasa-value, 
and their applications ( viniyoga ) with reference to a situ¬ 
ation in a drama, are indicated for each melody described. 
Unfortunately, the presiding deities for the melodies are not 
indicated by Matanga, though he cites the presiding deity 
for each musical note (svara-devata). In the present state 
of our knowledge of the earlier texts, it is impossible to date 
the time when the presiding principles of melodies were 
first revealed, discovered, or recognised. In some of the 
contemplative verses of prayer-formulas ( dhyanas ) for the 
melodies, Kohala, (an ancient authority earlier than Matanga 
and Dattila) is cited as an authority for images, or pictures 
of particular ragas. 1 But unless the actual texts of Kohala 
are discovered and investigated, it is impossible to attach 
any evidentiary value to this ascription. The earliest avail- Kohala 

(1) Thus the verse describing the ‘picture of Gaudi ends by 
saying ‘Gaudi is thus spoken of by Kohala (“ Gaudtyamuktakila 
Kohalena"). This may be an irresponsible or apocryphal ascrip¬ 
tion for the purpose of lending a spurious halo by invoking the name 
of an ancient authority. 

The verse describing Gaudi is cited in three places, with various 
readings, in the Sahgita-darpana (Tagore’s Edition, p. 83) in the 
Anup-sangita-vildsa (p, 160), and in the Sahgita-sdra Samgraha 
(p. i >). In the last version—the last line reads “Gauriyamuktati— 
Kutuhalena” (see Plate XXIII). 

“Nivesayanti Sravane’ vatamsam] Amrankurarm kokila- 
ndda-ramyam\ 

Syama madhusyandi-su-suksa-vada\ Gauriyamuktd kila 
kohalena "|| Sahglta-darpanam, p. 83. 
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Raga- 

Kutuhala: 


able indication as to the presiding deity of each melody is in 
the text of the Sanglta-ratndkara (13th century). The jati- 
ragas are not assigned to any presiding spirits, but the raga- 
gltis described in the raga-vivekadhyaya are invariably 
assigned to its protective divinity. Thus the Suddha-sadha- 
rita melody has for its god, the sun (ravi-daivata), the 
§adja-grama raga has for its god, Brhaspati ( guru-daivata ), 
Suddha-kaisika, has for its lord, the Earth ( bhauma - 
vallabha) : Malava-kaisika is to be sung for the pleasure of 
Kesava ( Kesava-prityaye ) its protective deity. Bhinna- 
sadja, has for its deity the four-faced god Brahma (caturu- 
nam daivata). Takka (Tanka) raga is sung for the pleasure 
of Rudra (mude rudrasya). Hindola has for its lord the 
god Makara-dhvaja, the Indian Cupid, the dolphin-bannered 
god (makara-dhvaja-vallabha). Kakubha is assigned to the 
god of Death ( Yama-daivatah ); and so on. Though 
the protective deities are indicated, their pic¬ 
tures, or images are not described in the text of Sarangadeva 
in any prayer-formulas in the shape of descriptive verses 
(dhyanas) such as we find in the later texts. 

Thus, the Bhinna-sadja, an archaic melody, is described 
in a prayer-formula in the text of Raga-kutuhala, 
which from the point of view of musical iconography, must 
be regarded as one of earlier texts. 1 As Raga-kutuhala 
quotes the opinion of Sanglta-ratnakara, it must be later 
than the 13th century. (“Raga kutuhala: Caturdhd: Gurja- 
rika Ratnakara-mate,” Anupa-sanglta-vilasa. P. 124). 

But the earliest available text dealing with the icono¬ 
graphy of ragas is the one known as Raga-Sagara, the colo¬ 
phon of which describes it as a dialogue between Narada 


(1) Krpana-sambhinna-riputtaniangah 
Krta-praharo’pi muhur-muhusca\ 

Pino rafie bhati gavasti-siirah 
Sa Bhinna-sadjah kathito munindraih”\\ 1801| 
(Raga-Kutuhala, cited in Bhavabhatta’s Anupa-sangita-Vilasa, 
Joshi’s edition, p. 112. Similarly another archaic raga, Pancama- 
sadava is described in a verse from Raga-Kutiihala, cited in the mnw 
text at page 122, and Takka.Kaisika, at page 139. Another ancient 
melody Chevati is described in the same text in the following verse: 
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and Dattila. 1 It is not possible to assign the development o£ 
the iconography of ragas to the time of Dattila, whose name 
is apparently invoked here for lending an air of antiquity to 
these dhyana-formulas given in this text, under the chapter 
raga-dhyana-vidhanam. Whether Dattila is the author of 
this text or not, there is no doubt, from the raga-system given 
in the text and the classification of the melodies into eight 
major ragas with 3 derivative raginis for each (See Appen¬ 
dix 11), that the text indicates quite an early stage in the 
classification of the ragas. This system is certainly earlier 
than all the systems with six major ragas, with five, or six 
raginis each. 

The dhyanas given in this text are simple in conception, 
diction and style, and appears to be earlier than all the 
known anthologies. This will be apparent if we compare 
some of the dhyanas in this text, quoted below, with those 
collected in the Sanglta-sara-samgraha 2 and which are cited 
on the descriptive texts attached to the plates in this work. 

“Contemplation of Bhairava: The sea of notes and 
microtones, with the nectar of all varieties of rhythms and 
time-measures, the fulfilment of the desire of the worship of 
Siva, with the body always besmeared with ashes, decked 
with matted locks, with the shine of the young moon on the 

Padmabh padma-patraksi sanketa-sthana-masrita\ 

Kantena tanvati hasam Chevati parikirtita\\ 445 || 

Ibid, p. 158. 

‘With the complexion of lotus, eyes like lotus-petals, awaiting 
at the place of tryst for her beloved, delicate and smiling, such is 
Chevati known by reputation’. 

(1) We owe the discovery of this text to V. Raghavan who gives 
a short notice of it-in his paper ‘Some names in Early Sangita Lite¬ 
rature* (Journal, Music Association, Madras, Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, 
1932, p. 18). The text is available in two copies in the Madras 
Oriental Mss. Library, Catalogue Vol. XXII, No. 13014, 13015. 

(2) Though the Sangita-sdra-samgraha by Sir S. M. Tagore is 
a very late anthology, its collection is based on numerous autho¬ 
ritative texts, e.g. Pancama Samhitd (Narada), Sanglta-ratnamdld y 
Sangita-Ddmodara, Sahgita-Kaumudi, Sangita - Ndrdyana, Sangita 
Pdrijata. And most of these texts are not readily available some 
being in Mss. S. M. Tagore’s anthology has been used in this work 
and cited on the descriptive plates. 
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head, with skulls as decorations, 1 adore Bhairava, the skilful 
Dancer.” 1 (Compare the texts cited on Plates I-III). 

“Contemplation of Bhupala: Seated on his throne, 
fanned with fly-whisks by fawn-eyed (damsels), I always 
adore, in my heart, Bhupala, along with his group of associ¬ 
ated (melodies”. 2 [This melody—though akin to the pic¬ 
ture of Varatl (Vide Plate XI) seems to be different from the 
melody known as Bhupali described on Plate LXXVI.] 

“Contemplation of Phata-manjari: Shining in the bower 
of vine-plant, decked with a crown and armlets set with 
sapphires, I always adore the melody Phata-manjari, attend¬ 
ed with a couple of damsels on either side.” 3 

“Contemplation of Malava-raga: With his hands on the 
two breasts of a beautiful damsel, with his beautiful cheeks 
shining with swinging ear-pendants, kissing fervently the 
faces of the young damsel, I am (thus) contemplating in 
my heart—the melody of Malava.” 4 

(Compare the texts and the illustrations cited on Plate 
XIV). 

“Contemplation of Rama-Kriya: Seated in heroic 
posture, holding a bow and arrows, golden in complexion, I 

(1) “Sruti-svara-rrmnhodahim sakala-tdla mdndmrtam 
Sivdrcana-manoratham bhdsita-lepitdngam sadd\ 
Jatd-mukuta-bhdsuram Iasi 

lilu-prabhd-maulinatn 

Kapdld-bharanam bhaje natana-kausalam bhairavam” 
Rdga-Sdgara, tritiya taranga, Madras Ms. 

(2) Simhdsana-madhi-vasitam camara-lasitam kuranga-nayana- 

bhydm Parivara-vala sametam manasi dhyayami satatam 
Bhupdlam”\\ Ibid . 

(3) ‘Drdksd-latdgdra-nivdsa-bhdsuram 
Mdnikya-keyura-kirita-Iobhitam 
Ndri-yugend-frita-parsva-yugmam 
Dhydydmi rdgam Phata-manjari sada\\ Ibid 

(4) “Sundari-yuga-kucdficita-hastam kundal-ollisata-caru-kapo - 

law | 

Gddha-cumvitcunitamvini-vaktram bhdvaydmi hrdi Malava- 
rdgam\\ 

Rdga Sdgara (Madras Ms.). 
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always adore the goddess Rama-kriya.” 1 ’ 

(Compare the text and the illustration cited on Plate 
XXXII-A). 

“Contemplation of Ghurjarl: Covered with a white 
mantle (armour) playing with her companions with balls in 
her hands, swaying in a dance (?) I worship, in the region 
of my heart, Ghurjarl”. 2 

(Ghurjarl appears to be a different melody from Gur- 
jarx cited on Plates LXXII, LXXII). 

“Contemplation of Todi: With a glass cup filled with the 
wine called kadamvari, with her beautiful face supported by 
her left and with her right-hand carrying a portion of the 
silken scarf of her lover, I also think of TodI, in my heart.” 3 

(Compare with this the illustration of Turuska-TodI 
cited on Plate XX). 

“Contemplation of Madhumavatl: Holding a cup of 
honey, accompanied by her confidentes, rosy like the java 
flower, wearing a pure bright yellow garment (welcoming 
the gathering clouds), caressing, by the other hand, pea¬ 
cocks (?) I always recall in my heart the proud Madhuma¬ 
vatl Madhu-madhavl)”. 4 

(Compare with this the texts and illustrations cited on 
Plates LXXX, to LXXXIII). 

Apparently, Madhuma-vati is the earlier form of the 
name of Madhumadhavl and this may be another indication 

(1) “Virasane nivasantdm sara-kodanda-dharinim\ 

Jamvu-phala-nibhdm devlm dhyaye Rdma-kriydm sada ”|| 

Ibid . 

(2) “Sveta-kavacd-vrtdngi kanduka-hastdm sakhi-janen khe- 

lantim\ 

Samvara-dimvaka-lalam manasa-dese ca Ghurjarim bha - 
jdmi\\ Ibid . 

(3) “ Kadamvari-rasa-vi-purita-kaca-patram 
Vinyasta-vdma-kara sobhita-cdru-vaktram | 

Savyena ndyaka-patdgra-dasdm (?) vahantim 
Todi sada manasi me paricintaydmi\\ Ibid . 

(4) 14 Grhita-madhu-patrikdm pata-sandtha-ridthdlikdm 
Javd-kusuma samdrundm vimala cdru-pitamvaram | 

Dvitiya karasddrita (?) prakata samvard damvaram 
Smardmi Madhumdvatim manasi me sada mdninim\\ Ibid . 
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of the early date of this text. 

As compared with the Sangita-ratna-rridla (which ac¬ 
cording to the citation in the Sangita-ndrdyana is attributed 
to Mammatacarya, the famous rhetorician of the 9th cen¬ 
tury), the text of the Raga-sagara appears to be earlier. This 
may be seen by comparing the two contemplative verses 
( dhydna ), describing the melody Desi:— 

“Contemplation of Desi: Living in a hut of Usira grass, 
holding a wreath of flower in her hand, of a very fair com¬ 
plexion, clad in attractive robes, I contemplate on the youth¬ 
ful Desi. 1 

The visual picture of the melody'is thus given in Ratna- 
mdla : “With the slow movement of a king of elephant, with 
eyes like that of a fawn, with a complexion like the lotus, 
with heavy hips, with her plaits dangling like a serpent, 
with a frame quivering like a delicate creeper, this comes 
into view, the ragini Desi, sweetly smiling. This is Desi. 2 

The practice of composing raga-mala verses, descriptive 
of the images of ragas, and suggesting their emotive atmos¬ 
phere and values must have been current long before the 
middle of the 15th century. In a Ms., dated 1440 A.D. of the 
Pancama-sara-samhita by Narada, a complete series of des¬ 
criptive verses are given of six ragas and thirty-six raginls. 
(See ante P. 24). 

It is difficult to suggest if pictorial illustrations, answer¬ 
ing to these descriptive word pictures, had been painted 
very much before the sixteenth century, the estimated date 
of the earliest raga-m!ala pictures. Although no pictorial 
versions as early as the fifteenth century have yet come to 
light, there is nothing improbable in such pictures having 
been painted contemporaneously with the written verses. 

(1) “ Usira-gdra nivasdm kusuma-mdldnca karam sugauranglm) 
Ruciramvaravrtam tam Deslm dhyayami yuvatl-kara-susan- 

glm|| Ibid. 

(2) “Murtistu Ratna-malayam] 

Gajapati-gati-reni-locanendi vardngl 
Prthula-tara nitamva-lamvt-vem-bhujangd\ 

Tanutara tanu-vallt vita kausambha-ragd 

lyamudayati Desi rdgini cdru-hasa’W Iti Deli | (Cited in 
S. M. Tagore’s Sangita-samgraha, p. 95). 
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The earliest landmark during the Moghul period is the 
work called Raga-mala by Mesakarna, composed in 1509 A.D. 
(1431 saka). It belongs to the period before the revival of 
Indian music under Akbar. A typical verse from this text 
describing Bhairava-raga is translated below: 

‘White in complexion, clad in white, carrying the cres¬ 
cent, and the horn and wearing a garland, Bhairava is born 
from the mouth of Siva, and carries the poison on his neck 
and his eyes are red. He (also) carries the trident, the 
skull, and the lotus, and wears jewelled pendants on his 
two-ears and matted locks. This (melody) is sung by the 
gods in the morning in autumn. 1 A name of a musical icono- 
grapher is alluded to in a single verse. In the Sanglta 
Mahodadhi, itself a treatise of uncertain date, the verse des¬ 
cribing the ragini Mallarika (See plate LXVIII) contains a 
passage: “She is Mallarika called by Nrpa” (Mallarikeyant 
Kathitd Nrpena”). This seems to suggest that there was a 
musical authority named Nrpa who had provided outlines for 
the portraits, or images for visualising some of the melodies. 
No other reference to Nrpa has been traced, and it is im¬ 
possible to say anything about this iconographer, on the 
basis of this single allusion. 

The next important text on the iconography of ragas in 
the Raga-mala by Pundrika Vitthala composed in 1576 A.D. 
during the reign of Akbar, if not under royal auspices. An 
instructive comparison may be made by considering the 
verses describing the melody Suddha-Bhairava, with the 
verse cited above: 

“Born of the first face of Siva, with ‘ga’ and ‘ni’ in vikrta 
forms, using three phases of the note ‘sa’, carrying matted 
locks, clad in white, besmeared with ashes, with three red 
eyes, with a horn to his lips, pendants on the two ears, with 
the crescent on the locks, Suddha-Bhairava, the protector of 

(1) Subhranga lubhra-vdsa sirasi sasi-dhara srnga-vadyasca harl 

Sambhar vakrajato dhrta-gala-garalo Bhairava rakta- 
netrah \ 

Dhatte sulam kapulam jalajam mani-maye kundale karana- 
yugme 

Taram jfitam jatanam saradi sura-ganair-giyate prataresah\\ 
Meskarna’s Raga-mala, Asiatic Society of Bengal. Ms. 

Ill 
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the bull is playful in the morning, in the winter.” 

Verses from this text are quoted in describing Praja 
(Plate CVII) and Devakri (Plate CIII). Images of some 
melodies not described elsewhere, are given in this text e.g. 
Vahuli, Suhavi, Jijavanta (jhijhit ?) and Takka. The last 
melody is visualised as follows:—‘Addicted to dancing, 
patient (?), with the notes ‘ga’ and ‘ni’ in vikrta or sharpen- 
ed forms, with two additional srutis, 1 a full-toned melody, 
having the note ‘sa’ as its initial, medial, and terminating 
notes. Dressed in patterned robes, wearing a be-jewelled 
string on his breast, and a fine crown on his head, Takka is 
a passionate person, of white complexion, and his body bes¬ 
meared with sandal-paste, carrying flower globes in his hand, 
like a clever messenger of love, he roams (i.e. sung) at all 
times.’ 

Some of the melodies described have very curious desig¬ 
nations. Vahuli is said to be a Maharatta lady (? Marahatta- 
vanitd) , and Desi is said to be a grand-daughter of Ahanga 
(? Ahangasya papautrl). 2 Pundarlk Vitthal’s descriptive 
verses are more iconological, and hieratic, and very rarely 
indicate the emotive significance of the melodies in dramatic 
conceptions such as met with in the verses of Narada and 
others. 

The text Catvdrimsatchata-rdga-nirupanam attributed to 
Narada belongs to about the same time. The author adopts 
the descriptive verses given in earlier texts, but also provides 
verbal visualizations for many minor melodies not cited else¬ 
where. Thus Vaulika, and Arabhl, wives of Sri-raga, are 
thus described: 

“Carrying peacock’s feather, fond of sweets, dark in 
complexion and having an attractive figure, Vaulika shines.” 

“Always attended by her lover, covered with nava- 

(1) According to the technical meaning of the word ‘gati’ used 
by Pundarlka, it refers to a note which moves from its normal and 
natural ‘suddha’ position to a vikrta or sharpened form by adding 
Srutis to its normal form. As Mr. Bhatkhande has pointed out, 
“Each ‘gati’ will be measured by a sruti; for instance ‘gandhara’ 
rising one Sruti will be called ‘trigatika’; when it rises two Srutis, it 
will be supposed to have gone up to two ‘gatis’ and so on.” 

(2) Ahanga may be the prakrta form of Abhanga. 
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tmlikd flowers and engaged Tn drinking, sweet-speaking 
Arabhi is thus described.” 

Other verses from this text are cited on Plates. 

(LXXXIII, LXXXIV, LXLIV, LXLVII, 

LXLVIII, Cl, CIII-F, CX). 

Like Pundarlk Vitthala, Somanatha, offers in his Rdga- 
vivodha a series of original verses, describing 52 melodies. 
His descriptions are very terse, and sometimes enigmatic 
and unintelligible, but for the annotations that he himself 
provides on these texts. That the verses are not adequately 
descriptive is proved by the fact that in many cases the 
author has to indicate in his commentary—the name of the 
ndyika, to suggest the emotive essences of the melodies des¬ 
cribed. Of the melodies visualised in the dhydna-formulas, 
some are of peculiar interest, such as, the Pavaka raga, and 
the Mukharl. 

‘Dressed as a cow-herd, playing on the flute, and always 
in a playful mood, and his body decorated with patterns, 
Pavaka raga is beautiful in bluish complexion.’ 1 

‘Blue in complexion, under the grip of passion, being 
unable to bear any separation from her beloved, Mukharl is 
a very clever lady, having jewelled covers for her breasts, 
and carrying a lute in her hand.’ 2 

Other verses from this text are cited on Plates LXL, 
LXLI, LXLII, LXLIV, LXVIII, CII, CV, CVII, CX, CXIII. 

Damodara Misra, follows the School of Hanumana in his 
Sahgita-darpana, which is a compilation rather than an ori¬ 
ginal treatise. He cites descriptive verses for 36 melodies 
according to the system of Hanumana. The dhyana for¬ 
mulas are identical with those given in the Ndrada-Samhitd 
and other texts. 

Two of the works of Bhava-bhatta (1674-1701 A.D.) 
namely: Anupa-sanglta-vildsa and Andpa-sanglta-ratndkara 


(1) “ Gopdla-vesa esah kvanayan-venum sada muda kridan] 
Citranga-rago-bhavah Pdvaka-raga’sito Lllitah" 214 lj 

(2) “Sydmd kdmalcranta kdnta-viyogd-sahd Mukhariyam | 
Mani-maya-sukucavaram vina-panih pravinoccaih'’\\ 212|| 

Raga-vivodha, (Poona edition, p. 105-106). 
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(both of them compilations, which liberally quote earlier 
authorities), contain quotations from earlier raga-mala texts. 
Of these, Rdga-kutuhala, and Vitthal’s Raga-mala, have 
already been discussed. He however cites some anonymous 
verses, giving the dhyana formula of three of the early grama- 
ragas, two of which are of interest, as will appear from the 
examples cited below: 

“Suddha Khadava: ‘Seated at the foot of a tree, with his 
mind under control, (yet) smiling in company with his be¬ 
loved, his head covered by a coronet, Suddha Khadava is 
thus described.” 1 

“Gandhara-pancama: ‘Of golden complexion, having 
golden (pendants) on his ears, and smiling in company with 
his beloved, Gandhara-pancama is under the protection of the 
shade of a deodara tree.”" 

Some of the early Raga-g!tis and Bhinna-gltis (a group 
of melodies as old as Kasyapa) are visualised by anonymous 
descriptive verses in this text. Of these the typical examples 
are those describing Takka-Kaisika, Souvlra, Souvlrl, and 
Bhinna-pancama: 

Takka-Kaisika: “A youth of bluish complexion, with 
his body besmeared with saffron, awaiting at the trysting- 
place, at the bidding of his beloved, smitten with desire, such 
is Takka-Kaisika.” 3 


(1) “Taru-miile sthita-cetdh priyaya saha samhasan\ 
Vrto-ttamanga-mukutah suddha-sadava iritah ”|| 288 || 

Aniipa-sahgita-vildsah, p. 130. 

(2) “Svarna-varna-karnah priyaya saha samhasan | 
Deva-padapa-fuskdydm (? su-cchayam) srito 

Gandhara-pancamah” ||331|| Ibid, p. 137. 
The verse for Madhyama-sadava is a fragment: 

“Surah khadgam dadhat-savye kare vdme sucarmakam *** 
sadavo madhyamadikah”\'\ Ibid, p. 179. 

(3) “Syamo yuvd kumkuma-lipta-dehah | sanketa-makhyaya - 
krta-pratiksah j 

Priyd-janasya smara-piditasya | Takko* yamuktah kila 
kaiHkdkhyah’’\\ 3451| 

Aniipa-sangita-vildsa, page 139. 
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Sauvlra-raga: “Seated on pure petals of flowers (?), he 
is an anchorite of great power, in a mood of peace, very thin 
and delicate in his body, known by the name of Sauvlra- 
raga.” 1 

Sauvlrl (bhasa): “With eyes like lotuses, with her 
desires fulfilled, but again bent on desires, in a mood of peace, 
and having the effulgence of the lotus, such is Sauvirl known 
by reputation.” 2 

Bhinna-pancama: “Of yellow complexion, with hairs 
of russet hue, he strikes great terror in his enemies in battles, 
taller than the tallest, he carries strings of skulls on his 
breast, incessantly loud and terrific laughters emanate from 
his throat to resound in the skies,—Bhinna-pancama has 
thus been indicated by the learned.” 3 

The picture of Turuska Todi (described by Pundarik as 
YavanI Todika) cited by Bhavabhatta, is worth quoting: 

‘Very much current in the country of the Turks, carry¬ 
ing white and other coloured flowers, draped in brilliant red 
costume, Turuska Todi is thus spoken of by the sages.’ 4 

The latest datable treatise to contain rdgamald texts in 
Sanskrit, visualising the melodies is that represented by 
Sanglta-mdld by an anonymous author; it is represented by 


(1) “Nirmala-kamala-daldntah sdntoduittah tapasvitdpannah\ 
Kfinah kslnatarair-ndmnd dhlrah Sauvtra-rdgo’ yam”\\ 356 || 

Ibid, p. 141. 

(2) “Bhogonmandh punah prdyo bhukta rdpva-locand | 

Santa padma-dyutih seyam Sauviri parikirtita’\\ 359 || 

Ibid, p. 141. 

(3) “Pitah pingala-murdhajah krta-mahd-sankd rane vidvisdm\ 
Stavdhdntah paramonnatah paramatah vaks-kapdldvall\\ 
Kanthe vibhraddabhra-bhiti-jananimuccocca-hasam muhuh\ 
Kurvannesa nirupito budha-janair-Bhinnadima/i Parlca* 

mah ”\\366 |j Ibid, p. 142. 

(4) “Turuska-desa-pracura-pracdra\ Sitasitd puspa-varam da - 

dhana\ 

Surakta-vastrena vibhusitdngl\ *Turuska-Todi KathiU 
muriindraih”\\2%\\ Ibid . p. 132. 
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a single MS. dated 1778, so that the work may be a few years 
earlier, say about the 1750 A.D. The work follows a system 
of six ragas with five raginls each. (See Appendix 3). The 
descriptive verses are elaborate and not only give a visualized 
picture of each melody but also its note-structure, and an 
indication of its appropriate hour of singing. Each verse is 
followed by a note in Hindi under the title of Sahitya 
gudhartha (i.e. implicit rhetorical significance of each 
melody) in which the nayika (the heroine), the nayaka (the 
hero) and the rasa (emotive flavour) of each melody are 
specified, and is accompanied by two or three examples of 
old songs in which each melody has been appropriately sung. 

Some typical examples from this text are quoted below 
with paraphrases in English. 

‘GaudI Ragini: The fair damsel has defeated the cuckoo 
by the flourish of her word surpassing nectar; she 
had decked her ears with new sprays of mango- 
blossoms, having a complexion like the beautiful blue 
cloud, her handsome body is robed in white silk; her lotus- 
face subdues the pride of the Moon, (for) the creator used 
all his skill and art in creating her form with great care; her 
grace and beauty are attractive alike to the eyes and the 
mind; (its structure is) Sa ri ga ma pa dha ni, with ?adja as 
its initial note. Gaudika is sung at the end of the day in 
autumn.’ 

‘Rhetorical interpretation: The heroine is a married 
spouse of the middling type, she is in the fullness of her 
youth, and (for the time being), separated from her lord 
who has gone abroad. The hero is a tender-hearted young 
man. The prevailing emotive flavour is unsatisfied love¬ 
longing. This melody should be applied to emotions of this 
quality.’ 1 


(1) “Sudhadhika vacacchatd vijita kokild sundari\ 
Navdmra-dala-Jobhind vilasita’sukarne nica\\ 
Sunlla-jalada-tvisd su-vapusd vasandmskam\ 

Sitam ca Iasi darpaham vadana-pankajam vibharti\\ 27 || 
Prayatna-parinirmitd vividha sddhanair-brahmand\ 
Mano nayana-hari sad-viha dhati hi ldvanyakam\\ 
Sari-gama-pa-dhd-nikd bhavati sadja\ 
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Dipaka-raga: ‘Born from the eyes of the sun; by the 
effulgence of his complexion scolding the flower of the pom- 
megranate; ravishingly graceful as he rides on a rutted 
elephant; accompanied by female attendants, carrying round 
his neck an incomparable necklace of pearls. The melody 
is centred on the note sadja, it is sung at noon-tide in sum¬ 
mer season. 

‘Rhetorical interpretation: The hero is a wily and 
faithless person. The heroine is a married spouse of the 
middling type, 1 in the fullness of her youth. The prevailing 
emotive flavour is enjoyment of love-passion. This melody 
should be applied to emotions of this quality.’" 

Other examples from this text are quoted in the descrip¬ 
tions of Vasanta (Plate LXI), of Bhupall (Plate LXXVI) 
and of Tanka (Plate LXXVII). 

The encyclopaedic anthology, Raga-kalpadruvm (c. 1843 
A.D.) does not claim to be any original presentation of the 
topics treated in the volumes. The rdga-rriala texts cited in 
this work are borrowed from Sanglta-mahodadhi, Sanglta- 
ndrdyana and sundry other texts, and principally from the 


Sarade-ntime divasa-ydmake subhaga-giyate Gaud ilcajl 28 J| 
Sdhitya-gddhdrtha : Nayika-sviya-madhya- 

prdrudha-yauvand-prdyudha-yavand-prosita-bhartrikdhai] 
Ndyak iska dhira-lalita.l 
Ras: Vipra-lambha srngdra | isi raski cije isme 

gdni cdhiye’’\ 

Text published in Kannoomall’s Sahitya-samgita-nirdpana, 
Delhi, 1917, p. 55). 

(1) The word in the text is ‘sviyd, which is probably used as an 
antonym to ‘paraklya (another’s wife). 

(2) “ Raver-netrod-bhiita/i sva-tanu-mahimd dddimva-kusumam 
Tiras-karvan-matta-dvirada-madhi-rddho’ti-lalitali 11 
Yutah strlbhi muktd-phala gariUncita-hdra-matulam 
Dadhat-kanthe sculje sthita iha dinardhe tapa rtau \ 47 || 
Sdhitya gudluirtha: Ndyak: — Satha\ Nayikd:—iskt sviyd- 

madhya prarddha jauvand hai\ 

Ras-isme sambhoga Srhgdra\ Isme isi ras samvandhi cije 
gdni cahiye ”| Ibid, p. 72. 
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Sahgita-darpana. 

S. M. Tagore’s Sangita-sara-samgraha, —which has been 
largely used in citing the texts quoted on the descriptions of 
the Plates of the present work, is also a compilation, which 
gives a large variety of raga-mdla texts according to the three 
schools. The descriptive verses cited are quoted from 
Narada-samhita, Rdgdrnava, Sangita-ratnambdla, Sangita- 
darpana, and Sangita-nardyana. 

Having taken a bird’s eye-view of the available texts of 
raga-malas in Sanskrit, we will proceed to make a show sur¬ 
vey of Hindi texts, with the data so far available. It must 
have been realised from very early times in the practice of 
the ragas, that the Sanskrit texts of the raga-mdla could only 
be accessible to a very few of the practising musicians learn¬ 
ed in Sanskrit literature, who could study the theory of the 
musical science from the original texts. The necessity of 
translating the Sanskrit texts into a popular vernacular must 
have been felt, with the growing popularity of music during 
the period immediately preceding the advent of the Moghuls. 
The Hindi Language had already lent itself to a complete vul¬ 
garization of the classical ‘Sanskrit’ culture in terms of a 
popular folk-psychology, accessible to the general public to 
whom the academic classical culture was a terra incognita. 
With the development of a wide-spread interest in musical 
culture and development, a group of Hindi poets devoted 
themselves to unlock the key to the Sanskrit musical texts 
and to render them in easily accessible popular versions in 
Hindi quatrains and couplets ( copal and dohas ). In this 
way, short popular recensions in Hindi verses opened to all 
and sundry the secrets of musical theory and sciences hither¬ 
to locked up in learned treatises in Sanskrit. This duty of 
popularising the academic knowledge and culture for popular 
apprehension was undertaken by well-known and talented 
poets, and also by lesser luminaries. One would expect 
Tansen, (c. 1520-1589 A.D.) the great exponent of Indian 
music, and a Hindi poet of some distinction (who composed 
several Dhrupada songs in old Braja bhasa), should have 
been the first composer of raga-mdla texts in Hindi as 
foundations for pictorial illustrations. Unfortunately, his 
hand as an monographer has not been discovered in any 
Hindi compositions visualising the melodies. Of poets of 
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distinction who condescended to write these popular guide¬ 
books on music, the most famous name is that of Deo-Kavi, 
a bright luminary in Hindi Literature. But he seems to be 
forestalled by another poet, of considerable talent, but whose 
name and fame was not hitherto known to the history of 
Hindi Literature. This was the poet Harivallabha, the 
author of an elaborate treatise on Indian music. His work 
introduces a new name in Hindi literature, as he is totally 
ignored in all known anthologies and histories of literature. 

This musical poet is represented by an elaborate treatise 
which he himself describes as a vernacular version of Sanglta 
Darpana, written in an obscure form of old Hindi. The 
work survives in four manuscripts, the earliest, in the col¬ 
lection of the British Museum 1 and bearing a dated colo¬ 
phon: ‘Finished vernacular version of Sanglta darpana by 
Harivallabha Samvat (1710 (=1643 A.D.), the second day 
of the black fortnight of Phalgun (February-March) written 
by copyist Saranga”. 2 The second manuscript written by 
Khemankar Misra at Shahajahanavad (Delhi) is in the col¬ 
lection of the Sarasvatl-bhavan Library, Benares, and bears 
a colophon which purports to bear date Vaisakh Sudi 7, 
Samvat year 1748 (=1691 A.D.) 3 The third manuscript, 
undated, is in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 4 
The fourth manuscript is a magnificent editio princeps, 
finally written and illustrated with numerous pictures of 
the ragas, now in the collection of Mr. P. C. Nahar, Calcutta. 
It contains a dated colophon which runs as follows: ‘Finished 


(1) Add. 26, 540 (Blumhardt’s Catalogue, 1899, p. 20, (30). 

(2) “Iti bhasa sangit-darpan-ka\\ krtd Harivallabhena\\ Samvat 

1710. 

Varse phalgun vadi duni dine saranga lekhakena likhitam ”|| 

(3) Ms. No. 3 of 23. “Samvat satrahasau varsa vite aiha tal>s|| 
madhava sudi tithi saptami vara varani vdgts Gaud 

Hariyanyd 

jagad vidita misra Ksemahkara ndm\\ Sdhijahand vadme 

likhavai 

sukha kdm” || In this Ms. the rSgadhyaya is missing. 

(4) No. 791 (7) Hindi Ms. No. 1. 
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chapter on dancing,—the vernacular version of the essence 
of music by Harivallabha Saipvat 1855 (=1798 A.D.) first 
Sravan (July-August), black fortnight, the auspicious 
twelfth moon, Thursday, written by Brahman Giridhari for 
the benefit of Babu Meghraj in the District of Murshidabad 
at Azimgunge near the bank of the Ganges, copy finished.’ 1 
The work is in five sections, or chapters: (i) Musical notes 
(ii) Melodies (iii) Compound melodies (iv) Musical mea¬ 
sures and (v) Dancing. The chapter on melodies (rdga- 
dhycya) appears to be based partially on the Sanskrit text 
Sangita-darpana by Damodara Misra (described above pp. 32, 
62) and which seems to lend its name to the Hindi work, 
which appears to have borrowed its materials freely from 
other and older texts. 2 As the colophon at the end of each 
section suggests, Harivallabha gave in a vernacular version 
the substance of musical data abstracted from authoritative 
treatises. 3 Any how, the date of the work cannot be earlier 
than 1625 A.D., when Damodar Misra’s work was composed. 

Confining ourselves to the chapter of ragadhyaya, we 
find Harivallabha, following Hanumana, describing six ragas 
and thirty raginls. He first indicates the note-structure of 
the melodies and then gives a visual picture of the same in 
very rhythmic and melliflous verses of Kavittas, generally 


(1) “Iti sri Harivallabha krta vakha prjukarana sangita-sara 
nrttya-dhyaya samapta Samvat 1855 adika savan mas krsna 
paksa punya tithou dvadasi guru vasara likhitam Giridhari 
Brahman c iranjtv Babu Beghraj-ji hetartham Moksudavad- 

madhye 

nikata Ganga-tire Azimgunj madhyhe likhi sampiirnam. >> 

(2) The printed text of Sangtta-Darpana (Tagore’s Edition, 
Calcutta 1881) only gives the text up to the ragadhyaya, and does 
not give the complete text which must have included the chapters 
on Measures and Dancing. 

(3) “Harivallabha bhakha raceyo sava sangita ke sar \' 

Tame sampiirna bhayo nrtya vicar apar”\\ 

‘Harivallabha has composed in vernacular the essence of the 
principles of music, of which the incomparable dissertation on 
dancing forms the final, or terminating portion.’ 
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containing in its last line (bhanitd) the name of the poet. 
As will appear from the descriptive verses quoted on the 
plates in the second volume from the text of Harivallabha 
(with variant readings according to the Asiatic Society and 
the Nahar Mss.), the poet does not slavishly follow the 
original Sanskrit verses, but gives an amplified and original 
version of the ‘picture’ of each raga, though following the 
main outlines of the Sanskrit models. The descriptive pic¬ 
ture for each melody is preceded in the first instance by the 
note-structure of the melody. This is well illustrated from 
typical pages reproduced from the Nahar Ms. on Plates 
LXVI, LXXXVIII-B, LXL-B, LXLV-C, and CII-A. Con¬ 
sidering the fact that the poet had to conform to the conven¬ 
tional pattern of the ‘picture’ of a raga as laid down in the 
Sanskrit text, he has displayed not only great technical skill 
in smooth and attractive versification, but has also given 
proofs of considerable poetic imagination, both in ideas and 
diction, and his alliterations are mostly made of significant 
choice of musical words and not of mere mechanical assem¬ 
blage of a cheap jingle of empty vocables. Harivallabha’s 
chapter on melodies include (over and above the thirty-six 
raginls of Hanumana) a number of sanklrna (composite 
melodies) and upa-rdginls (additional melodies not affiliated 
to the six ragas). Some of these are cited with quotations 
on the Plates LXXXVIII-B, LXL-B, LXLII-B, LXLV-C, & 
CII.-A. 

It is a matter of some conjecture, if the verses of Hari¬ 
vallabha represent the earliest raga-wldla texts in Hindi 
versions. For, if the couplets (dohds) quoted on the back 
of the series of raginl pictures in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (No. 17.2371 to 17.2385) and on the back of analo¬ 
gous examples in the Ghose Collection in Calcutta are proved 
to be contemporaneous with the pictures which have been 
dated about 1600 A.D., then the texts endorsed on these 
early rdginl series must be older than Harivallabha. 

The fact that none of the verses of Harivallabha has 
been found quoted on any raginl pictures, would suggest 
that texts composed by other hands had already acquired 
popularity which could not be displaced by the higher lite¬ 
rary merits of Harivallabha’s compositions. Dr. Coomara- 
swamy considers the Hindi texts quoted on the earliest 
raginl paintings mentioned above, as of the same date as the 
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Hindi 

Texts: 



Lachiman: 


paintings themselves. “We know nothing of descriptive 
Mgartidld poems older than those found on the paintings 
themselves, and these are apparently in a Bundeldkhandi 
dialect which is related to the language of the P adumdvati 
of Malik Muhammad Jaisi, which can hardly be older than 
the beginning of the sixteenth century.” 1 The careless and 
perfunctory style of the writing of these texts endorsed on 
the back of these early Ragamala pictures (designated as 
S. 1 and S. 2 in the Boston Museum, Catalogue Part V, p. 72) 
do not encourage the suggestion that the writings and, there¬ 
fore, the texts are as old as the pictures. But certain signi¬ 
ficance attaches to the fact that the same couplets are quoted 
on Mr. A. Ghose’s Malkousa Raga (Plate XIV-B) as on the 
analogous example of the same raga in the Boston Museum 
(see the two identical texts with minor variations quoted 
on Plate XIV). The identity of this doha quoted on two 
examples of analogous illustrations of nearly the same date 
suggests that both these pictures were based on the same 
text, that is to say, the text existed before those miniatures 
were painted. 

Now, the doha quoted on a Vibhasa raginl in the Boston 
Museum (Plate LXXXV) appears to be the concluding 
couplet of a string of verses, quoted on a Vibhasa raginl in 
the Fogg Art Museum (Plate LXXXVI). The author of 
these verses, as appears from this text and the text quoted 
on Plate LXXVIII, was a poet of the name of Lachiman: 
‘Lachiman (the poet), describes king Vibhas’ (“Lichiman 
varnai bhupa Vibhas”). ‘This is suggested by Lachiman’ 
(“Karai Lachimana iha upades,” describing the Pancama 
raginl). Three poets of this name are known to Hindi Lite¬ 
rature, (Misra-Vandhu-Vinod, Parisisth, p. 1566), but we 
have no sure evidence to identify the author of the verse 
in question. The style of our Lachiman is very terse and 
sometimes inclined to be archaic and obscure in idea, remind¬ 
ing one of the obscure diction of Kesavadas’ Rasikapriyd 
(c. 1591). The merits and demerits of the style are best 
studied in considering the translation of the doha describing 
Lalita [identical couplets quoted on examples in Ghosh Col- 


(1) Coomaraswamy: Catalogue of the Indian Collections, 
Boston Museum, Part V, Rajput Painting, 1926, p. 43. 
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lection and in the Boston Museum (Plate XXXVII) ] which 
in Dr. Coomaraswamy’s translation does not reveal the 
emotive flavour of the melody, and which in our version, 
appropriately illustrates the situation of a Khandita nayikd, 

(‘one whose love has been dishonoured by the lover spend¬ 
ing the night with another and returning in the morning’) 
as shown in the two illustrations cited on the plate. ‘It is 
not the visit of the enemy to the hero’s wife while the hero 
is abroad’ as suggested (Coomaraswamy’s Catalogue, Part 
V, p. 72), on a wrong interpretation of the meaning of the 
terse and obscure text. ‘His lips are red with chewing betel- 
leaf |Hagai (not Bdgai) bird], his robes are fragrant, or 
luminous with sandal (agar duti), the dishevelled state of 
his whole body shuts out the god of Love’ [“rupu vdriyatu 
main(u)”]. These details suggesting a night passed with 
another lover justifies the interpretation of a Khanditd- 
nayikd, who is unable in her resentment to utter any words 
—‘after seeing such a sight how can the elephant-gaited one 
speak’ (“phiri kaisai kahi sakai gaja gdmini sau bain).’’ 

The most famous name in Hindi Literature which figures Deo-Kavi 
in rdgamdld texts is that of Deo-Kavi. “According to native (1673-1745 
opinion he was the greatest poet of his time and indeed one AD ): 
of the greatest poets of India.” He was a Sanadh Brahmana 
of Etawah, born in Samvat 1730, and is believed to have 
died in 1802 Samvat. He wrote in pure Braja-bhasa and 
some of his verses are believed to be the finest productions 
of the poetic art. His poetic career began at the age of 
sixteen (c. 1689 A.D.). He wrote a short treatise on Music 
entitled Rdg-Ratndkar,' specially devoted to a classification 
and description of the ragas with five raginls each. To each 
melody is devoted a short descriptive couplet (doha) fol¬ 
lowed by a savdyid giving a more detailed picture with sug¬ 
gestions for appropriate season and time for singing, and, 
sometimes, some details of the notes composing the melody. 

As will appear from an example to be cited below, the image 


(1) Printed in the collected edition of his works published by 
the Nagarl-pracarinI Sabha, Benares, 1912. This edition and the 
printed text of Bhanu Kavi, infra, call for a modification of Dr. 
Coomaraswamy’s assertion that “Apparently, no printed texts of 
Ragarniila poems exist.” 
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Or. 2821: 


of each raga is first indicated in bare outlines in a couplet 
(doha) followed by a more elaborate description in the form 
of a quatrain (savayia): 

Lalita (couplet): “Lalita is of a delicate frame of golden 
complexion, she wears ornaments and robes made of gold; 
coming out of her chamber in a spring morning, she waits, 
her mind full of the expectation of her lover. (Quatrain): 
Dressed in yellow, she carries a garland of fresh cantpaka 
flower, mingled with blossoms of mango and asoka; she has 
decked her complexion of gold with ornaments of gold, her 
voice is mistaken for the song of the cuckoo in spring morn¬ 
ings. The Moon leaving the celestial abode (and assuming 
the form of her face) has secured the rare ambrosia of her 
sweet and juicy lips. Lalita is seeking union with her be¬ 
loved (alternately—the melody seeks the notes ‘dha’, ‘ni’, 
‘sa’, ‘ga’ and W) and coming out of her abode is looking 
out for him.’ 1 

We now come to a stage of raga-mala illustrations when 
the texts instead of being quoted on the reverse side of the 
miniatures (as in the early primitive series which carry on 
the back, the text of Lachiman) began to be superscribed 
on the face of the miniatures themselves at the top, in a 
rectangular space, allotted for the purpose. In the earlier 


(1) “Lalita (doha): Lalita lalita suvarna varana suvarana 
bhusana uas| 

Madhu-prabhata grhason nikasi thddi jiya piya as|| 371| 

(Savaiya): Pita dukula dhare nava campaka-phul gare mile 
amva asolcai|| 

Sonese ahgani soneke bhusana prdta-vasanta piki dhuni 
dhokai | 

Odi sudha madhuradhara madhavi payo sudhadhara cchandi 
surokai\ 

Cahati hai dha ni sahgama ko lalita grhatain call tdhi 
uilofcaij” Rdg-ratnakar, p. 10. 


The word ‘ odi’ has also a double entendre, suggesting that it is 
a pentatonic ( odava ) melody, omitting ‘ri’ and ‘pa’. Likewise, the 
words ‘cahati hai dhani sahgama’ has a double meaning suggesting 
that the melody requires the notes ‘dha’ ‘ni’ ‘sa’ ‘ga’ and ‘ma’ in its 
structure. 
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illustrations, though a small space is left at the top, it is not 
large enough for quotations of dohas, much less of savaiyds 
or kavittas, and is used for superscribing the name of the 
raga, and the number indicating the place of the raginl and 
nothing more (see Plates IX, X). At a later stage, it became 
the practice to write out the whole text descriptive of the 
ragini on the illustration itself, as if to allow connoisseurs 
to compare and verify if the illustration accurately justified 
the idea and the situation pictured in the text. Generally, 
the space for the text for the superscription, pictured at the 
top, was coloured yellow, so as to offer an effective back¬ 
ground against which the text could be easily read. The 
earliest example for this new practice is represented by two 
miniatures of Vibhasa, and MadhumadhavT in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston (No. 15.51, and 15.53, here cited on 
Plates LXXXVII.—A; and LXXXII.—C) which have been 
roughly dated about 1630 A.D. 

The raga-mala texts superscribed on these two minia¬ 
tures are identical with the texts in the almost complete 
series 1 of raginl illustrations in the British Museum Collec- 


(1) The series is complete excepting the Dlpaka raga which is 
missing, but examples of illustration of Dlpaka in similar style, and 
with identical text, occur in the collection of Mr. Ajit Ghosh, Lala 
Shambhunath, and other collections. Next in date to the two exam¬ 
ples in the Bostom Museum, superscribed with this text, come the 
three examples analogous in style and with identical text in the 
Tagore Collection, Calcutta, and the example, Vangala Raginl in the 
author’s collection (Plate VIII, B). From a study of the relative 
styles of these various series bearing identical texts, they seem to 
answer to the following chronological sequence: (1) Vibhas and 
MadhumadhavT No. 15. 51, 15. 53, Boston,—C. 1625 (2) Dlpak-raga 
(Plate 20, Year Book of Oriental Art, 1925),—C. 1630-1640, (3) 

Three examples, viz. Varatl, Vangall and another in Tagore Collec¬ 
tion, Calcutta, C. 1650, (4) Vangala ragini, Author’s Collection (Plate 
VIII, B of this work),—C. 1650, (5) Dipak raga (Plate LVIII, A), 
and Kamode (Plate XLVIII, B),—C. 1660, (6) Lala Sambhunath 
Collection (Plates XIV, C; XV, B; XXVII, C; XXXVI, C &c.),— 
C. 1675 (7) British Museum series Ms. Add. Or. 2821—C. 1700 
(8) Lipperheide Library, Berlin, (Plates XII, C; XXII, D; XXVI, 
D;)—C. 1800. 
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tion being Ms. Add. Or. 2821, nearly all of which have been 
cited in the plates volume of this work. The text by an 
anonymous poet, quoted in this series, has been the most 
popular text used by illustrators of ragamalas, through seve¬ 
ral centuries. If the estimate of the date of the two minia¬ 
tures in the Boston Museum (15.51, 15.53) is correct, the 
text of this anonymous poet must be earlier than 1630, that 
is to say, earlier than the text of Harivallabha, discussed 
above. The popularity of the anonymous text, (which could 
not be superceded by the numerous series of illustrations, 
which bear quotations from it, viz. (1) British Museum Ms. 
Add. Or. 2821, (2) Lala Sambhunath Collection, Jaipur, 
(3) Jaipur Museum Collection, (4) Ajit Ghose Collection 
(stray examples), (5) Collection of Mr. S. Gangoly, Baroda, 
stray examples (Plate LXXXI), (6) Author’s Collection, 
(stray examples), (7) Lipperheid’sche Bibliothek, Berlin, 
1474 (stray examples), and numerous stray examples in 
various private collections. In one or two instances dohas 
from this anonymous text have been cited on the back of the 
early raga-mala pictures e.g., Vasanta ragini, Metropolitan 
Museum (Plate LX, B). This would lend support to the 
assertion that in some cases, at least, the texts were added 
later. The text on the back of the Vasanta ragini which we 
reproduce on the page opposite is so clumsy and careless as 
to preclude a supposition of its being contemporary with 
the miniature. One peculiarity of the text under discussion 
is its independent and original treatment of the themes. 
While the versions of Harivallabha keeps to the main out¬ 
lines of the pictures and also, invariably, to the significant 
vocabulary of the Sanskrit text, as we have pointed out, 
the anonymous text shows a complete detachment from the 
Sanskrit models, though conforming to essential icono- 
graphic details and particulars of emotive significances. 
There is no verbal correspondence with the vocabulary of 
Sanskrit text such as we meet with in the text of Hari¬ 
vallabha. This may be easily demonstrated by considering 
the three versions (one Sanskrit and two Hindi texts) cited 
in the descriptions to Vangali ragini (Plate VIII). It will 
be seen that Harivallabha not only reproduces the ima¬ 
geries but actually borrows several words from the Sanskrit 
model ( trisula, haranda, vclma-hasta, tarwiarha-vaTna ), 
which the anonymous text absolutely ignores. The author 
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gives an independent version, altogether allowing his own 
imagination to weave pictures, imageries and details to 
realise the main essences of the themes. Thus, in calling up 
the picture of a YoginI, a female ascetic, performing asteri- 
ties, the poet makes her sit on a rug of deer-skin in a shin¬ 
ing temple, or a monastery, situated in a lonely forest, 
where the ascetic has retired, away from the haunts of men. 

The picture of the forest called up by the poet includes the 
necessary details of a group of frisking monkey, 1 and a live 
lion seated near her (matha siva tala simhaju vaithdi)’. 

None of the Sanskrit texts suggests a lion—which is the 
poet’s own independent contribution to complete the pic¬ 
ture of a lonely forest. The lion is not an essential mono¬ 
graphic detail required by the original dhyuna-formulas, 
but an innovation of the poet whom the artist has slavishly 
followed. It follows, therefore, that the illustrators had for 
their literary guidance the Hindi version of this anonymous 
text, and not the Sanskrit text of the authoritative treatises. 

Indeed, with rare exceptions, 2 the illustrations invariably 
quote Hindi, but not Sanskrit texts. The popular demand 
for the Hindi texts naturally called for poetic efforts on the 
part of several versifiers who came forward with original 
dohas and savayids giving graphic word pictures of the 
emotive and dramatic features of the melodies for the bene¬ 
fit of the pictorial artists. 

We, therefore, come across various other groups of Lai Kavi 
texts, some composed by poets whose names are attached 
to the poems, while others are by anonymous poets. A 
series of thirty-six illustrations in the British Museum 
(Or. Add. 26550 folios 1-36) are superscribed with texts in 
Braj-bhasa, written on a yellow grounded scroll enclosed 
within a decorative panel. The author of these verses has 
since been identified 3 as a poet of the name of Lai, as his 
name occurs in the verses on the folios 10, 11 and 12 des- 

(1) A group of monkeys occurs in the version of Vaiigala 
raginl in the Collection of Lala Sambhunath not, here, reproduced. 

(2) Sanskrit texts are superscribed on the following examples: 

Tod! (Plate XV-C), Saraiiga (Plate LXXXVIII-A). 

(3) Blumhardt (Catalogue of the Hindi, Panjabi, and Hindus¬ 
tani Ms. in the British Museum, 1899, p. 61> mistook an adjective 
describing the heroine, viz, obhirdm as the author of the poem. 
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cribing MalasrI, Ramkell and Gunakeli. ‘Lala says: she is 
the ragini of Malkous’ (“Lala kahai Mdlakosaki rdgini,” 
P. XXXII). Other examples from this text (not contain¬ 
ing the author’s name) are quoted on plates descriptive of 
Bhairava (Plate III), of Gurjarl (Plate LXXII), of Pan- 
cama '(Plate LXXVIII), of Seta-malar (Plate LXX), of 
Vilavala (Plate XXXVIII), of Dipaka (Plate XLI), of 
MalasrI (Plate LIV), of SrI-raga (Plate LIII), of Nata (Plate 
XLIV). That Lai Kavi’s text won some amount of popula¬ 
rity with the illustrators is proved by the fact that his 
Kavittas are quoted in more than one series of miniatures. 
Thus, we find, they are quoted on another series of mini¬ 
atures in the British Museum (Pers. Ms. Or. 8839, bequeath¬ 
ed by Baroness Zoucha and presented by Lord Curzon), 
late in style, and with oblong panels, flanked with square 
knob-decorations containing the text, one of which (with 
an illustration) is cited here (Plate XXIII). 
Indentity of the texts in the two series is 
further supported by the verses cited for Kakubha 
(Plate XXVII). The same text is also quoted in an ana¬ 
logous series, also late in style, in the British Museum (Pers. 
Ms. Or. No. 8838, presented by Lord Curzon, 13th October, 
1917) of which an example, Megha-mallara (f. 31) is cited 
here (Plate LXIV, C). Yet a third series appears to quote 
the same text, as will appear from a stray example, a Kedara 
ragini, cited here, from the author’s collection (Plate 
CIII—H). As will appear from the last line of the illegible 
text, it contains the name of the poet. 

As may be judged from examples cited on the above 
plates and the simple diction of the verses, free from obscu¬ 
rities, this series of Hindi texts remind one of the grace and 
beauty of the text of Harivallabha, with whom Lai Kavi 
appears to have occasional correspondence in ideas and in 
words. Without a comparative study of the style and of 
philological and phonetic pecularities, it is difficult to say 
if the author of this raga-mala text is identical with the 
court poet of Bundela Raja Chhatrasal who espoused the 
cause of Aurangzib and fought against Dara Shuko at the 
battle of Dholpur (1658 A.D.). 1 The style of the miniatures 

(1) Lai Kavi wrote a ballad on this battle in Kanauji dialect 
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of the raga-rrwla pictures (B.M. Add. 26550) is very clumsy 
and mechanical and cannot be earlier than the middle of 
the 19th century. Lai Kavi’s text is of iconographic value 
as it helps to identify certain versions of raginis different 
from other pictorial patterns. The literary merit of his 
verses may be judged from a typical quatrain describing 
Bhairava raga (Plate III) and the one describing Pancama 
ragini quoted on Plate LXXVIII. 

Particular interest attaches to an incomplete series of Pearay 
six ragini pictures in the British Museum (Add. 21934, Ran s alaI: 
Blumhardt, Catalogue, 95, p. 62). In the first place, these 
miniatures are signed by artists of whom we get the follow¬ 
ing names: Pancama (the 4th ragini of Vasanta rag) by 
Sltaldas (Plates LXXVIII, D); Gaurl (the 4th ragini of Srl- 
rag) Girdharl Lai (Plates XXIII, A); Devagandharl (the 
1st ragini of SrI-rag) by Sltal Das (Plates LXLI, D); Srl- 
raga (the 3rd raga) by Bahadur Singh (Plates LII, C); 

Hindola (the 5th raga) by Bahadur Singh (Plate XXXI, A); 
Megha-mallar (the 2nd raga) by Sltal Das (Plate LXLI, D); 

SrI-raga (the 3rd raga) by Bahadur Singh (Plate LII, C); 

Hindola (the 5th raga) by Bahadur Singh (Plate XXXI, A); 
Megha-mallar (the 2nd raga) by the Sltal Das (Plate LXV, 

B). The versions of these melodies as illustrated in these 
miniatures are peculiar conceptions different from their 
usual types, and they offer very valuable examples of these 
peculiar versions. In the second place, each of these six 
miniatures bears on the top in a rectangular space allotted 
for the purpose, a Hindi verse, descriptive of the ragini, 
composed by a poet named Pearay Raiigalal, whose name is 
given in the last line. In the quatrain for Gourl cited on 
Plate XXIII—A, he signs his name, simply, as ‘Rangalal’. 

If he is the same poet as is noticed in Misra-vandhu-vinode 
(p. 762) he lived about Samvat 1807 (1754 A.D.) and wrote 
his poems under the patronage of Surajamul Raja of 
Bharatpur. 1 The style of the pictures which follows the 

entitled: ‘Chhatrasal ki ladai’ (Blumhardt, Op. Cit, p. 35). He also 
wrote a poem describing the love of heroes and heroines ( nayilcd ) 
called “Visnu-vilas”. 

(1) Without a careful comparison of phonetic and stylistic 
peculiarities it is not possible to identify the protege of Surajmull 
with Pearay Rangalal, the author of this ragamala text. 
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Vrajanath: 


manners of the late Moghul miniatures does not take us 
earlier than the nineteenth century. Probably these exam¬ 
ples are copies of earlier versions. The illustrations were 
evidently painted to justify the peculiar versions indicated 
in the Hindi texts. The style of Pearay Rangalal, in spite 
of the pretentious and long-winded rhythm of his verses, 
is somewhat heavy, artificial and turbid and lacks the grace 
and easy flow of the earlier raga-mala texts. We have no 
certain data as to the date of this text, unless we can identify 
him with Raja Surajmall’s court-poet. 

Two stray examples of ragini miniatures, Gunakali 
(Plate XXIV, C) and DesakhT (Plate XXXV) in the Collec¬ 
tion of Mr. P. S. Nahar, furnish two interesting quartrains, 
one of them bearing the name of the poet Vrajanath. It is 
a name known to Hindi literature and he is probably the 
same poet as is cited in Misra-vandhu vinode (Vol. II, 
p. 167). He was born in Sanivat 1780 (1727 A.D.) and his 
literary activity dates from Samvat 1810 (1757 A.D.). He 
was the author of a treatise on Ragamala, from which appa¬ 
rently the verses quoted on the reverse of the two minia¬ 
tures have been quoted. The Misra brothers characterise 
him as a poet of average merit (sadharan srenl). To judge 
from the two coupals available to us, the poet appears to 
have been capable of giving vivid descriptions, in strong 
and effective diction, not entirely devoid of some charm 
and an easy flow. 

A complete set of raga-mala text is cited on a complete 
series of pictures which, at one time, belonged to a dealer 
in Jaipur (here cited as ‘Jaipur Private Collection’). This 
series (cited here in twelve examples: Plates II, VII, XII, 
XIII, LVI, LVII, LVIII, LXII, LXXV, LXXVI, LXXVII) 
of miniatures are not of much aesthetic merit, (though the 
treatment of the trees is quite distinctive), being apparently 
copies of better versions. But their interest lies in the fact 
that they have helped to fill up one or two gaps which occur 
in the available series of complete illustrations. As a rule, 
complete series of ragini pictures are now almost impossible 
to obtain. This series (the present provenance of which 
is unknown) offers an illustration of Tanka ragini (Plate 
LXXVII) of which only one other illustration lias been 
traced. The author of this text, who has composed the 
descriptions in modaka chanda, gives his name twice, once 
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in the copdi and once in the terminating doha describing 
Deskarl raginl (Plate LXXV, D): ‘Paida says: She is fond 
of pleasing her lover’; ‘To be sung in the fourth hour, so 
says Paida.’ After giving a description of each melody, the 
poet indicates in the closing couplet, the note-structure of 
the melody and the appropriate time and season for its sing¬ 
ing. The style of the poet is simple and devoid of flourish, 
or ornamentations. The quality of his verse may be judged 
from a typical copdi, describing Maru raginl (Plate LVII). 
He seems to have been a mediocre versifier, not having 
found a place in anthologies and his name is not noticed by 
any compilers of Hindi poems. 

An anonymous Hindi text, is quoted on a series of raga- 
mala pictures formerly in the Mouji Collection (Bombay) 
now dispersed. They were published, along with the mini¬ 
atures, in a series of articles in a Gujerati Journal 1 2 from 
which we cite here, two typical quotations, describing 
Dipaka and Desi: 

“Mounted on an elephant, surrounded by a bevy of 
young damsels, with gaits of elephants, his complexion is 
rosy, his robes are scarlet, he carries garlands made of 
pearls. His dress is beautiful, his hair dishevelled, he sings 
in auspicious words like the bee in a grove, such is Dipaka 
to be understood." 

“Dressed in blue, and of shining complexion, she is 
standing near her lord, carrying a fan, full of desire for dalli¬ 
ance. She is burned by passion and has a voice like the 
cuckoo which captivates the heart of her beloved. Proud 
of her youth, and full of joy, she is called Desi ragini” 3 . 

(1) “ Suvarna-mdld a quarterly journal, in English and Guz- 
erati, edited and published by Pursuttom Visram Mouji, 1923-1926. 

(2) “Sauhala gaja pitha parana dvrta gam (ga)a) -kama.nl 
Arum tarn Idla vasam mala mugataki vani\ 

Vesa subhaga kesa khulita gdvata subha vdniyen 
Kunjana madhi gunja madhupa Dipaka yaha jdniyeri’\\ 

(3) “Nila vasam goura sutana sovata patipain (?) khari 
Amrana tarn pani aiijana caha ramanaki bhari\ 

Riipa rasika gavana pika pritama manamohant 

Jovana mata rijhata cita Desi kahata ragani\\” Suvarna- 
mald Vol. I, No. 4, p. 32-33,1924. 


Anonymous 

text: 
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Rag-kutu- 
hal by kavi 
Radha- 
krsna: 


Both the text and the miniatures are late versions not 
ante-dating the middle of the nineteenth century. 

To the third quarter of the eighteenth century belongs 
an interesting Hindi text which provides some very attract¬ 
ive verses for raga-mala illustrations. It is a short treatise 
called Rdga Kutuhala composed by a Gauda Brahmin of 
Jayanagar named Radha Krsna (Kavi-Krsna), under the 
patronage of Prince Bhim Singh of Unyiar-gad (Jaipur 
State). It bears a colophon 1 dated Sanivat 1853 
(1781 A.D.). It gives a general survey of the theories of 
Hindu music and also describes the ‘pictures’ of the melodies 
(“Kahaun rlti sanglta Id, rdga-rupa darasai”). It survives 
so far as we can gather in a single manuscript, 2 which has 
not yet been published. The raga-mala text of this poet 
has, however, been utilised and published by Bhanu-Kavi in 
his Kavya-prabhdkar. And we have quoted several verses 
from this text (Plates VII, X, XIII, XIX, XXV, XXVIII, 
XXX, XXXII, XXXIV, XXXVII, XXXIX, XLIII, XLIV, 
XLIX ,LXI, LXIII, LXIV, LXVII, LXXVI, and LXXVII) to 
indicate the high merit of these raga-mala verses. The com¬ 
position of this text proves that the demand for raga-mala 
texts and pictures had continued unabated, at any rate, as 
late as the end of the eighteenth century. We have not, 
however, been able to trace any, miniatures which have uti¬ 
lized the excellent verses of Radha Krsna. Whether they 
have offered materials for pictorial illustrations or not, the 
verses are very distinguished compositions of their kind and 
are marked by qualities of ideas, imageries, and dictions very 
rarely met with in the average level of raga-mala texts. We 

(1) “Samvat guna sara vasu mahi mas anf<p\ 

Sudi pacai ravi-vara-yuta bhayou prantha sukha-rup\\” 

(2) The work is described from a Ms. by Kunwar Brajendra 
Sinha of Dholpur in an article entitled “Rag-Kutuhala”, published 
in the Hindi Journal Sarasvati, November 1933, pp. 425-26. I am 
indebted to the writer of the article for other informations connected 
with this text. He has cited from Rag-Kutuhala six descriptive 
verses on the iconography of Bhairava, Malkous, Des, Bhupall, 
Deskarl, and Syam. On comparison of these verses with the text 
borrowed in Kdvya-prabhakara, we find slight variations in readings 
which suggest that Bhanukavi had used some other Ms. of the text. 
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have, therefore, frequently quoted from this text for the 
purpose of affording comparison with the earliest and the 
latest poetical efforts on this topic, though the quotations 
have been made under the erroneous assumption that they 
are works of Bhanu Kavi, the author of Kdvya-prabhakar. 
As typical examples of the qualities of his verses one may 
particularly study the savaiyas on TodI (Plate XIX) and 
Kakubha (Plate XXVIII) which are marked by remarkable 
depth of feeling and also by considerable technical skill. 

We quote here from the text of Rdg-Kutuhala two more 
verses, not cited on the descriptions of the plates: 

“Bhairava: On his matted locks the Ganges sparkle 
and play; his large forehead is clasped by snakes; his three 
eyes offer emancipation from all woes; and round his face 
the earpendants dangle; his body, smeared with ashes, carries 
ornaments provided by snakes; and his hands carry the tri¬ 
dent, and the drum which he beats; it is the incomparable 
picture of Sada-Siva (a gracious aspect of the God). The 
melody of Bhairava shines as a great masterpiece (picture).” 1 

‘Syam: Her body shines with the beauty of clouds; she 
has snatched away the picture of the figure of Krsna (Ghana- 
syam). The glitter of her yellow robes is full of beauty; 
she has decked her brow with specks of saffron. The damsel 
dallies in sweet smiles which raise new desires in one’s heart. 
Such is the great melody Syam, carrying a wreath of jewels 
round her neck,—a captivating beauty,—as the incarnation 
of Cupid.’ 2 

(1) “Sisa jata sira sanga umahgati, bhala visdla mayanka virajai] 
[v.r. pita jatd sira gahga umahgata (Kdvya-prabdkara)’] 
Locana tini lasain dukha-mocana, dnana kdnana kundala 

rajai\ 

Ahga vibhiiti dharai ahi-bhusana, siila liye kara daman! 
(v.r. bhairava) vdjai 

Rupa anupa Sada-siva-murati, Bhairava-rdga mahd chavi 
chadjai\\” 

Rag-kutuhala ( Sarasvati, Nov. 1933, p. 426). 

(2) “ Sydm : Tan syam-ghata abhirdma lasai, 

Ghana-sydm ghatd-chavi chini lai\ 

Ati sobhita pit dukiilani kt duti, 

Kum-kuma-vindu lildta dai\ 
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If we judge by a comparison of the verse describing 
Malkous raga as cited from Rdg-Kutuhala with the verse 
cited by us from a Ms. of the text of Harivallabha (Plate 
XIV: Hindi text: Harivallabha As. So. Ms.) we find that 
Radhakrsna has sometimes adopted the text of Hari¬ 
vallabha. In the case of Malkous, the verses are identical 
except in the two concluding lines. 1 

A late text of Ragamala which we owe to an author 
named Gangadhar, is a small treatise of 27 verses. It was 
composed in Samvat 1855 Chait vadi 2 (April, 1798 A.D.). 2 
According to the system followed, the author accepts the 
following major ragas: Bhairava, Malkous Hindola, Dlpaka, 
SrI-raga and Megha-raga. The raginls are those given in 
the scheme of Hanuman (Appendix 7). Each of the six 
ragas are described in a doha followed by a savaiya, while the 
Gangadhar: raginls are described in short and simple dohas. We cite 
here four illustrative examples:— 

“Now, the image of the melody Malkous: Malkous wears 

Urdu hfisa-vildsa karai vanitd, 

Ura main amagai abhildsa nai\ 

Valia syum visal garai mani-mal, 

Manohara murati main-mai\\”. .Ibid, p. 426. 

The above verse is not cited in Bhanu-Kavi’s Kdvya-prabhdkar . 

(1) “ Malkous : Tana jovana jora marorani soun 

Rasa-vira chakeo mana dhira dharai\ 

Kara-max karavdl liye chavi soun 
Pata Idla pravdlaki j oti harai\ 

Rati koka-kald paravina maha 

Drga dekhata riip anupa bharai 
Yahi Mdlai kos udata kiye 

Aravindo-prasiina ki mala gai”\\ Ibid , p. 426. 

(2) It has been printed as the second part of Raga-ratnakar, 
a collection of Hindi Hymns published by Khemraj Krsna Das in 
the Vyankatesvara Press, Bombay 1893. In the colophon which 
gives the date, the author states that with six ragas and 30 raginls 
they make up 36 melodies. But Miya Tansen has sung about 111 
melodies’. The writer is indebted to Rai Bahadur Bishan Swarup 
of the discovery of the treatise, and the name of the author, which 
is not given in the work itself but is gleaned from a reference in 
another work dated 1874. 
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a robe of blue, he holds a white staff in his hand. He wears 
on his shoulders a string of pearls, he is accompanied by a 
number of lady companions. Dressed in blue robe, his shin¬ 
ing complexion puts to shame the prince of Kausaka(?) With 
garlands on his shoulders and a white staff in hand he is the 
very picture of the purity of the flavour of Love. He over¬ 
powers the heart of women, and by his beauty attracts the 
gaze of all. At early dawn he is up and seated. Hero and 
Lover, he is contemplating on his colourful exploits of love.” 1 2 

“Now the image of Madhu-madhavi: Golden in com¬ 
plexion, with eyes like lotuses, the damsel is of incomparable 
beauty. She is seated laughing with her beloved—such is 
the picture of Madhu-madhavi. ” J Now the image of 
Hindola-raga: Hindola is robed in yellow, he is seated at the 
centre of the swing. The confidante are swinging him with 
passion, singing and singing with smiles. 

“Who has made this masterpiece of beauty, seated on 
the swing in a mood of passion, as it rocks to and fro? The 
ladies are swinging him, singing songs with gusto and 
without reserve. Their shining complexions enhanced by 
their yellow robes flash like lightening. All the young 
damsels indulge in the sport, carried away by hilarious mirth 
and passion.” 3 

(1) “Aiha Malkous rdg-ko-svarup: Doha: 

Malkous nile-vasan, svela-chari liye hatli\\ 

Mutiyanaki mala gare, sakala-sakhi-hai sath]\ 42 || 

Atha saviyii: Kausakako apanuno-bhalo tanu goura virdjata 
hai pata-ntle\\ 

Mala-gare kara sveta chari-rasa-prema chakeyo chavi- 
chaila-chavilel | 

Kaminike mana-mohata hai sabhake mana bhdvaia rup 
rasila || 

Bhora bhaye uthi vaithyo hi bhdvaia ndgara nayaka range 
rangile || 43 || 

(2) Atha Madhumadhavi-svarup: Doha: 

Kancan-tanu-locana-kamala, ndgari-mahd-amip | 

Piya-pai vaithi-hansata-hai, Madhu-mddhavi-svarup\\ 40 || 

(3) “Atha-Hindola-rdga-svarup: Doha: 

Pita-vasan-Hindolake, haiju Hidole-mdhi\\ 

Sakhi-jhuldvai-cdvason, gdya-musakahi\\ 49 || 
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Sangita 

sara. 


The Hindi authors we have discussed do not exhaust 
all the poets and versifiers who have provided raga-mala 
texts for the pictorial artists. We have only been able to 
notice those who have been cited on rag-mala pictures. 

The compilation of music data, offered by Maharaja 
Sawai Pratap Sinha Deo of Jaipur (1779-1804) in his Hindi 
work entitled Sangita-siira, gives the iconography as well as 
the note structure of a large variety of ragas. The icono- 
graphical notes giving the image (svarupa) are in prose, 
and are mere paraphrases of well known Sanskrit texts as 
will appear from the specimens cited below. The author 
has cited several new ragas of which, four quoted here, may 
be found interesting. 

“Now the picture (image) of Velavali is written: For 
the purpose of meeting her beloved in the trysting-place, she 
is putting on her jewels, (sitting) on the terrace; and she 
is repeatedly recalling and invoking her favourite deity— 
the god of love; her complexion is like the colour of blue 
lotus. A raginl visualised as above, one should recognize 
as Velavali.” 1 ' 

“Now the picture (image) of Lanka-dahan is written. 
His complexion is fair, he is dressed in a white robe, he is 
turning a lotus in his hand, his eyes are large, his tresses are 
long, he is an adept in the Art of Love, his body is soft, he 
wears jewels on all his limbs, he carries a staff in his other 
hand, he is contemplating in his heart on the God Siva, he 
is associated with his friends. A raga thus visualized should 
be recognized as Lanka-dahan.” 

Savaiya: Kinhe-vandva maha-chavi sundara bhdvate vaithyo 
hidolahi dolai: jhula-jhuldvata ournihdm sava gdvata 
hai sakhiydn-mukha-kholai: Gore jo gut a dipdta varl 
dyuti daminisl mdnou pita patolai: Keli karai avald 
alaveli alola-svai-rasa kdma kilolai\ 50 || 

“Rdg-ratndkar, pp. 326-327. 

(1) “Atha vilavaliko svarup likhyate Sanketamai piyake pas 
jayveko anganmai dbhusan pahare hain j Or apano ista 
deva jo. 

Kamdeva tako barambdr smaran kare hai\\ Nile kamalako 
so jako 

Sarirako rang hai\ ais't jo rdgini tdhi Vildvali janiye\\ 
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The melody is a hybrid raga, composed of Devagiri, 
Kedar and Gara. 1 

“Now, the picture (image) of Lilavati is written: her 
complexion is red, her eyes are like the petals of lotus, her 
gait is like that of a rutting elephant, her friend is Indra, 
she is dressed in variegated robes, she wears ropes of pearls, 
she carries a lotus, she is immersed in the flavour of love, 
she is of sixteen summers, she is accompanied by confidantes 
of the same age, her braid is strung with garlands of flowers, 
she is wearing a smile. A rag ini thus visualized should be 
recognized as Lilavati.” 2 

This melody is a hybrid raginl, composed of Jaita-SrI, 
Lalit and Deskar. 

“Now the picture (image) of Tara-Dvani is written: 
her complexion is fair, she is dressed in yellow robe, she is 


Sanglta-Sar, Saptamo ragddhyiiya, Poona Edition, 1912, Part VII, 
p. 41. 

This is an obvious paraphrase of the Sanskrit text, cited on 
Plate XXXIX. 

(1) “ Siv-jt-nai ragan-maison vibhag kariveko apnain mukhason 

Devagiri kedaro, sankirna Garo gdike vdnko Lanka - 
dahan ndm kinou\\ Atlia Lankd-dahanko svariip likh - 
yate jj Goro jdko ang hai\ Svet vastra pahari hai\ hdthson 
kamal phirave 

hai\ Vade jdko netra hai\ Vade jdke kes hai\ rati-kaldmai 
pravin hai\ Kamal jdko ang hai\ Sav angame soneke dbhdsan 
pahare hai\ dusare hathmai chadi hai J manmai Sivko dhydn 
kare hai\ Mitravkarikc yukt hai\ Eso jo rag tanhi 

Lankadahan jdniye\\ Ibid, p. 133. 

(2) $iv-jl-nai un ragan-maiso vibhag kariveko apanai mukhason 
Jaita-fri, Lalit, Sankirna Deskar gaike vdnho Lilavati 
ndm-kinou\\ Atha Lildvatiko \svarup likhyate\\ „'L dl jaJco 
ranga hai\\ kamala patrose jdke netra hai\ mtita hdtikisi cal 
hai\ Indra jdko mitra hai\ rang-virange vastra pahare hai\ 
motinki mala garemai hail hathmai kamal hai\ Sri?gar rasmai 
magna hai | Sold varaski avasthd hai\ apane samdn sakhtn 
karike yukt hai\ phtH-mald sun guthi jdki vent hail manda 
muskan kare haV Esi jo rdgani tinhi Lilavati jdniye\\ 

' Ibid . pp. 136-137. 
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besmeared with sandal paste, she has saffron spot on her 
forehead, her eyes are large, she has tied a pair of amulets 
on her head,- she is contemplating on the God Siva, she is 
attended by her confidantes, she wears a rope of pearls on 
her neck, and various jewels on all her limbs,—she is sport¬ 
ing in company with pea-cocks, she is generous and liberal. 
A raga thus visualized should be recognized as Tara-dvani” 1 

A short treatise on Hindu Music, in Brajabhasa verse 
by Diwan Lachiram, written in GurumukhI characters sur¬ 
vives in a manuscript 2 bearing a colophon dated Samvat 1880 
(A.D. 1823). The second chapter (p rabhava) describes the 
six ragas and in the following chapter the ragiius are des¬ 
cribed with some elaboration. The verses given in this text 
have not been traced on any raginl miniatures. 

A music-scholar 3 has cited some verses from a Hindi 
treatise named Sangita-Sudariam composed by another 
theorist from the Punjab named Sudarsan-acarya, who 
quotes the opinion of another named ‘Svam-sagara.’ Ac¬ 
cording to this text, Malakous has five wives:—It has been 
said in the Svara-Sagara that this raga (malkous) has the 
picture of an ascetic, it has Visnu as its presiding deity, and, 
therefore, it is a peaceful and spiritual melody, its principal 

(1) Sivji-ruti «w rdgan-mai-son vibhig kariveko apanai mukha- 
son Suddha-mallar sankirna-Kedara gdikc vanko Tara-dvani 
nam kino] Atha Tdra-dvaniko svariip likhyate ] Goro jdko 
rang hai] or pitamvarko pahare h<iij| Candanko anga-rag 
lagaye hai, lilatmai kesarko tilak lagayo hai| or vade netra 
hai] Varanko judd mathe vandho hai\ Siv-jiko dhyan kare 
hui] mitran karike saran hoij motinak'i mala kanthamai 
pahare hai j or say anganmai dhhusana pahare hail moranke 
samuhamai vihar kare hai| param udar hail Eso jo raga 
tanhi Taradvani janiyc] Ibid, p. 176. 

(2) Or. 2765, described in T. F. Blumhardt’s Catalogue of the 
Hindi, Panjabi, and Hindustani Manuscripts in the Library 
of the British Museum, 1899, p. 20(31). 

(3) Mr. Brajendra Kisore Roy Chowdhury of Mymensingh, 
cites passages from this work in his articles in Bengali, 
“Mjlkos-Paricaya,” published in the Bengali Journal 
‘‘SangHa-VijnSna-iyrakdsikd (Asyin, 1336, P. 411). 



queen is Bhafahari.” 1 But the meagre quotation specifying 
tiie names of the melodies according to an unknown school 
of Ganapati, does not give us any idea as to the verses des¬ 
criptive of the different melodies. 

That the practice of Hindu music had-not missed the 
significance of emotive values and their related pictorial 
illustrations and musical iconography is proved by the 
interesting work in Hindi entitled Nad-vinod, by Gossain 
Cunni Lalji published in Samvat 1953 (1896 A.D.). The 
author cites the standard Sanskrit slokas descriptive of the 
ragas and raginls and paraphrases the Sanskrit texts in 
Hindi prose. He does not offer any independent raga-mala 
texts. His descriptions are illustrated by quaint wood-cuts 
giving pictorial versions of some of the melodies of which 
some typical specimens have been cited on Plate CXV. 

The latest poet who has bequeathed to us a dissertation 
on Indian music in Hindi is a modern poet of great distinc¬ 
tion who wrote voluminous verses on a variety of topics 
under the pen-name of Bhanu Kavi, and which were collect¬ 
ed and published under the title of Kdvyaprabhdkar. 2 This 
volume treats of various conventions at topics, which it has 
been the practice of old Hindi poets to write verses upon. 
The topics are divided under 15 chapters (mayukhas), the 
second chapter being devoted to music (Sangita). As ex¬ 
plained in the short preface to this chapter, the author's 
materials are derived from older authorities and treatises 
e.g. Muladhdr, Rdga-raimkar and others. Bhanu Kavi, has 
thought fit to give us a short metrical treatise on music with 
a complete raga-mala text for the current raga-system. As 
pointed out above, his verses describing the iconography of 

(1) “Svara-sagarme kaha hai ki yaha raga sadhu-ves hai, iska 
Visnu-devata hai, ataev yaha santa sativk raga hai iskt 
Bhatha-hari pata-ranl haij 

Doha: Bhatha hari aru sarasvatl rflpa-manjari vam! 

Calura kadamvl pacavl riipa-rasala naml| 

(2) This was printed and published in Samvat 1966 (1909) by 
Ganga Vishnu Srikrshna Das, Lakhmi-Vyankateswar Press, Kalyan. 
The Poet’s real name is Jagannath Prasad. He received a good 
education in English and served as a Deputy Collector at the time 
of retirement. 


Cunni- 
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r&gas ( mya-rup ) are borrowed from the text of Radhfi 
Kftga’s Raga-Kutuhala, although he does not acknowledge 
the debt When we quoted, on the descriptions of the plates, 
from the Kdvya-prabhakar the texts describing several ragas, 
it was not known that Bhanu Kavi had drawn his materials 
bodily from the text of Rdg-Kutuhala. 

It cannot be claimed that this modem poet, the latest 
contributor to raga-mala texts, wrote his verses to answer the 
demand of illustrators. For, the demand of raga-mala pic¬ 
tures had ceased by the middle of the 19th century. During 
the centuries, the practice of composing raga-mala verses 
had grown up, and poets accepted this subject as a conven¬ 
tional topic, worthy of poets. And Bhanu Kavi has only 
touched upon a topic hallowed by ancient poets, without the 
slightest hope of his verses being put to any practical pictorial 
uses. 

The large body of raga-mala texts in Hindi, a fraction 
of which we have been able to consider here, came into exis¬ 
tence in answer to a demand to popularise the currency of 
the melodies in accurate pi'esentation of their distinctive 
emotive values, for, they have been used in intimate appli¬ 
cation to the pictorial illustrations, the pictures justifying 
the texts as much as the texts justified the pictures, both 
contributing to an accurate knowledge of the different emo¬ 
tional significances of the different, though sometimes, 
related melodies. As compared with the brief and mini¬ 
ature forms of the Sanskrit prototypes, the Hindi descriptive 
texts are not confined to essential iconographic lineaments 
of the images suggested in the Sanskrit prayer formulas 
(dhydna-slokas), but in their popular Hindi versions, these 
original musical images are each amplified and elaborated in 
an emotional situation, in an appropriate dramatic form 
which makes it easier to apprehend their inherent emotive 
concepts. This may be typically illustrated by comparing 
the Sanskrit dhyana and the corresponding Hindi version 
of the Lalita ragini (plate XXXVI) in the meagre Sanskrit 
texts, there is hardly room for anything but a suggestion 
that the lady, carrying a wreath as a memento of her dalli¬ 
ance over-night heaves heavy sighs (“vinisvasantl sahasa 
prabhdte”), when with the sun-rise her beloved walks out 
of the love-chamber to attend to the duties of the day. In 
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the Hindi version,—the germ of this idea i9 elaborated into 
a dramatic device—in which the forlorn lover left alone in 
her couch when the sun is up, is plunged in grief (“Ugata 
Bhdnu cale navakdnta tdvai tiya dekhi viyogame bhinhi"). 
Unable to detain her lover by any plausible excuse 
She tries to pick up a lover’s quarrel, unreasonably 
taunting him with the false charge that he is going to another 
lover, whom he loves. And the poet, in order to elucidate 
the state of the feeling of the lovers parted at day-break, 
(the appropriate hour for singing the melody), introduces 
this clever dialogue with remarkable dramatic effect. All 
this elaboration is implied but not actually suggested in the 
Sanskrit text, and naturally grows out of the seeds imbedded 
in the essence of the emotional idea connotated by the melody 
of Lalita ragini. Other examples of such happy dramatiza¬ 
tion of the essential emotive concept, in charmingly pic¬ 
turesque situations of profound feelings of diverse flavours 
and shades, are strewn over the numerous Hindi texts quoted 
on the Plates (in Volume II) which the reader may find out 
for himself. 

While the Hindi versions helped to broadcast the mes¬ 
sage of Indian music and to a popular realization of the 
qualities of ragas among an ever-growing circle of appreci¬ 
ation far beyond the narrow clique of learned experts, it was 
found that the meaning and significance of the ragas were 
inaccessible to a large group of cultured men ignorant of the 
Hindi dialects. India has hardly seen more sincere and 
enthusiastic admirers of her music, than the enlightened 
princes of the Moghul dynasty whose patronage brought 
about very rich and significant developments in the art and 
the science of music. But the Moghul patrons took care 
to ascertain accurately the fundamental principles of Indian 
musical science, before proceeding to help towards its further 
growth and enrichment. And for this purpose, more than 
one authoritative treatises in Sanskrit were translated into 
Persian as the basis of a scientific investigation. 1 The most 
typical effort on this line, was the translation of the Sanskrit 
and Hindi treatises into Persian. The Roga-darpana, the 

(1) The investigation has been going on since the days of 
‘Amir Khusrau (1296-1315 A.D.). 


Persian 

texts. 
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Sangita Darpana, Sangita Pdrijata, and the Hindi treatise, 
Man kutuhala were made available in Persian versions/ Led 
by Akbar, the grandees of the Imperial Court, (Hindu as 
well as Mohamedan), became intelligent connoisseurs of 
Hindi Music, and developed an ardent curiosity to study 
music from all points of view. The popularity of the raga- 
mala pictures helped to stimulate and satisfy this curiosity, 
through pictorial and literary forms. The descriptions of 
the distinctive ‘images’ ( tasvirs ) of the ragas were demanded 
in Persian versions and musical interpreters learned in the 
two languages, were not wanting to answer the demand. 
Various illustrations of raginls had already been painted by 
Mussulman artists. A typical example is the Moghul ver¬ 
sion of Tod! ragini, wrongly attributed to Rizza ‘Abbasi. 
Though the attribution is wrong, the example proves the 
popularity of ragini pictures amongst Mussalman artists.' 

The earliest attempts to indicate the nature and quality 
of the motive of ragas in Persian versions appear to be re¬ 
presented by interpretive annotations written on raga-mala 
pictures of which some typical examples are borrowed here 
(Plate CXI, A.B. & C) from the Johnson Albums in the India 
Office. They appear to be quite early, if not the earliest 
specimens of their kind. The miniatures B & C (Plate CXI) 
appear to be earlier than A, and have the explanation in 
Persian crudely inscribed on the top and at the bottom be¬ 
yond the borders which frame the pictures. The other 
examples, SrI-raga (Plate CXI-A) is of much more interest 
as it provides the Persianized version of the Hindi original 
cited on Plate LII-C, which it copies somewhat crudely sub¬ 
stituting an interpretation in Persian in place of the Hindi 
verses of Pearay Rangalal. An early series of examples in 
the Government Art Gallery, Calcutta, are of high aesthetic 
merit, both in their lovely and native types of figures, and in 

(1) The Mdn-kutiihala was translated by Fakur Ullah; the 
Parijat was translated by Deena Nauth in 1724 A.S. (Vide Sir W. 
Ouseley ‘Anecdotes of Indian Music,’ The Oriental Collections, 
Vol. I). 

(2) Coomarswamy Catalogue of Indian Collection, Boston 
Museum, Part VI, Moghul Paintings, Plate LXI, p. 71. 
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their deeply felt emotional contents. From this series, four 
specimens have been borrowed in the second volume (Plates 
XVI-C: Todi’; LXI: Vasanta; LXIV-D: Megha-raga, and 
CXIV: Khamaic). On this series beyond the ornamental 
border in yellow, certain Persian texts are inscribed indicat¬ 
ing the name of the raginT, and the raga to which it belongs. 
Strictly speaking, the texts are mere labels for identifications, 
and do not suggest the atmosphere of the melodies, and have 
no literary pretensions. These labels show the necessity of 
Persian texts for a class of patrons of Hindu music who had 
no knowledge of the Hindi language and to whom the Hindi 
texts conveyed no information. These Persian labels esta¬ 
blish a demand for Persian texts for which we have other 
evidences. 

The most important and authenticated evidence is pro¬ 
vided by the unique Persian raga-mala album, three pages 
from which are cited in Volume II (Plate LXXIII-B, Syam 
Gujari, Plate CXII-A, Dipak raga, and B, Khokkar riigini). 
The album consists of 84 paintings together with descriptions 
in excellent Persian verses, explaining the illustrations op¬ 
posite to the text. 1 The colophon, in prose, states that the 
work was executed under the command of His Imperial 
Majesty Muhammad Shah and completed at the city of Kabul 
in the year 1150 Hejiera (1737 A.D.) and presented to the 
Emperor. The demand for raga-mala pictures, appears to 
have continued unabated to the middle of the 18th century, 
and also very much later. If we study the text of the Persian 
versions of the pictures of raga-mala, we find that though the 
identity of the characteristics of each raga is adhered to in 
the interpretations, a good deal of the romantic atmosphere 
and mystical significance inherent in Hindi love-poetry, 
derived from the rasa-sdstra (the canons of erotics) have 
evaporated in the Persian translation, though the illustrative 
pictures still retain some of the glamour and naivete of the 
pictorial concepts. Syam Gujari (Plate LXXIIIB) perhaps 
carries the sweetest memory of the fragrance of the best 
prototypes. The illustrations have no original merit in their 

(1) Other pages from the album illustrating 4 raginis are 
reproduced in Shamii’a vol. V, January 1935, p. 154, by Syed Hashmi 
in an illustrated article: ‘Indian Ragamala ih Persian.’ 
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style and conception and they can only be judged by the ex¬ 
tent of the flavour of the original that they have been able 
to retain. The Persian verses visualizing Syam-Gujari appear 
to lend the appropriate atmosphere for the melody by calling 
attention to the enjoyment of nightingale, and to the image 
of the forlorn heroine, vowed to join her beloved, pouring 
her sorrows to the peacock, the very picture of intense love¬ 
longing. The version of Dipak is perhaps less happy; but, 
the whole series of pictures in this album and the charming 
verses describing them stand for a very sincere and ardent 
attempt to get at the ideas behind the conception of Indian 
melodies. 

There can be no doubt that many such pictures must 
have been painted, and many more of such texts may have 
been rendered in Persian versions. For, we have, at least, 
one complete set of raga-maliis with interpretations in Persian 
superscribed on the miniatures themselves. This is the ad¬ 
mirable series in the Collection of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. Their pictorial patterns are adapta¬ 
tions, if not copies, of finer and earlier series in the India 
Office (Johnson Album, Vol. 43 and Vol. 37) with the des¬ 
criptive texts, in Persian, superscribed on rectangular 
panels at the top and at bottom. The correspondence in 
pictorial motifs and designs are evident from the juxtaposed 
examples (Plates CVI,-C and D: CVII-A, and B: CVIII-D and 
E: CX-C and D). On stylistic grounds, the series in the 
Prince of Wales Museum may be dated about the end of the 
17th or the beginning of the 18th century; they, therefore, 
ante-date the album from Kabul discussed above. The des¬ 
criptions inscribed on these series indicate the raga to which 
each raginl is assigned and also its appropriate time and 
season. This is followed by a somewhat bold recital of the 
details of the atmosphere related to the melody, but without 
any suggestion for the emotional background. The descrip¬ 
tions were put on more for the purpose of interpreting and 
enjoying the pictures for their own sake, rather than as 
graphic diagrams of musical concepts. 

Later examples of raga-mala Pictures with Persian texts 
occasionally come to light. An incomplete series is in the 
collection of a dealer in Bombay from which we have borrow¬ 
ed an example on the plate on the opposite page. It is a very 
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rare illustration of Puhupa ragini. 

If the beauty of musical concepts levied its tribute from 
the scholars and poets in Hindi and Persian languages, the 
votaries of the Bengali language, followed suit. And we 
have at least one metrical treatise which provides not only 
a complete raga-mal5 text in Bengali, but also offers a general 
survey of Indian musical literature and the main essentials 
of the theory, expounded in simple pay dr (rhyming) verses 
couched in the archaic language of the time, together with 
specimens of songs illustrating the melodies. 

This laudable effort we owe to the enterprise of a Ben¬ 
gali music-theorist named Radha Mohon Sen who published 
his treatise in the Bengali year 1225 (1881 A.D.). He gives 
a summary of the different systems of ragas according to the 
School of Hanumana, Bharata (Brahma), Somesvara, and 
Kallinath, and also cites the opinion of Tuph-e-t’ul Hind and 
other Persian treatises. He devotes a section of his work to 
the contemplative images of ragas and raginis, which offer 
descriptive word-pictures of the different melodies according 
to the School of Hanumana. Though not of much literary 
merit, the verses in long strings of couplets fulfil their pur¬ 
pose and convey to us the main outlines of the iconographic 
peculiarity, and the emotive personalities of the melodi.es. 
His verses, as a matter of fact, give us attractive physical 
portraits of the personified melodies rather than any subjec¬ 
tive musical values. As will appear from the citations of 
representative verses from his work, they are based on San¬ 
skrit texts, but are not accurate translation, but only free 
rendering, sometimes with many omissions, of important 
iconographic details and frequent additions of original 
imageries. 1 “BararT: Bararl is the second rSgiijI (of Bhai- 
rava), a young damsel, who makes the four quarters efful¬ 
gent with her radiance. Her tresses are new clouds—her 
robes are white: the flowers of the Wishing Tree are her 
pendants for the ears. Her face is the Moon without, the 
marks (spots) of the deer. The ‘beauty’ has golden brace¬ 
lets on her wrists. The breadth of her waist is very narrow 
her navel is deep like a lake, and her breasts are firm. The 

(1) The. original Sanskrit text (Plate. XI)' has - -deodSra’ 
flowers (Sura-vrha puspam ) instead of Kalpardrumti' flowers. 
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fragrance of her body is fascinating: the blind bees mistake 
it as that of lotuses. 1 In a pleasant mood she smiles and 
indulges in pleasantries with her beloved. The damsel 
shines as a full-toned melody, the string of notes being Sa, 
«ri, -ga, ma, -pa, -dha, hi: Her home is in the note ‘Sa* she 
should be sung at the end of the day.” ; 

“Madha-madh (Madhya-madi): Madha-madh is incom¬ 
parable in beauty; her complexion is gold, her robes are 
yellow. Her frisky eyes are emphasized with pasted colly- 
rium, a wag-tail seems to dance on a golden lotus. A pearl- 
top at the end of her nose,—resembling a dew-drop on a 
flower of seasame. Her body is radiant with the paste of 
saffron, she is a damsel from the family of septa-tonic melo¬ 
dies. She adores her lord like cupid and gives him kisses 
and embraces. The quarter of her abode is the note ma- 
dhyama (F) the succession of the notes are ma-pa-dha-ni- 
sa-ri-ga. Suitable for the six seasons beginning with the 
autumn, she is to be sung in the morning.” 1 ' 

(1) The Bengali version misses the fly-whisk ( cdmara ), an 
important iconographic detail. 

(2) u Barari\ Barari dvitiya rdgiiu-vald\ Rape das a dig kare 

ujala\\ 

Kefa navaghana sveta vasan\ Kalpa-druma-piuspa karna- 
bhtisanl J 

Mrga-cihna-bhinna vadana-Sasi\ Kanaka-kankana kare 
Tiipasi\\ 

Major valani parama■ kstna | Nabhi-sarovar kuca-kathin\\ 
Amodita kare angera gandha\ Kamala-bharame bhramar 
andha\\ 

Mrdu mrdu hasi harisa mane | Rasa-alapana nay aka sane\\ 

Jdti sampurane vthare dhani\ SurSvali sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha- 
«i]j Kharaja aurete grha-vidhdn'. Divaser sese karive gan||2|j 
Radha Mohan Sen: “Sangit Taranga”, Bangabasi Edition, 
1310, pp. 136-7.. 

($) The Sanskrit text cited on Plate VII may be compared with 
this version. 

“Madha~mddh\ Madha-m&dha-rupe ndhi tulanal Kanaka- 
varanl pJta-vaaanS\\ 

Cancala nayane daUUnjanaj' Svarna-padme yena nSee 
khanjonafj 



“Sindhuvi (Saindhavi); She was in expectation of her 
lord, Sindhuvl, has given up that hope. The appointed hour 
has gone by, still the beloved has not come. This has led to 
deep resentment; she assumed the robes of an ascetic. 
Having cast aside her scarlet robes she has assumed russet 
ones (proper to ascetics). Casting aside jewelleries she has 
be-decked herself with strings of rosaries (rudraksa: Siva’s 
rosary) and crystals. She abjured the fragrance of aguru 
(scented wood and saffrons, and besmeared all her body 
with ashes. Making pendants from Vandhuka flowers, she 
wore them on her ears. Taking a trident, and the counting- 
beads in her hands, Sindhuvl is worshipping Sankara (Siva). 
A septatonic melody having its abode in the note ‘sa’, the 
succession of notes being sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni. Proper for 
the six seasons, beginning with autumn, you should sing it 
at the end of the day.” 1 

Totfi: The damsel To^ll, beloved of Malkausa has a com¬ 
plexion of yellow: with saffron and camphor on her body, 

Ndsdgre mukuta-tdr tuland\ Til-phule yena sisira-kaad 
KeJara-carccite tandra bhdti\ Sampdrana-kule avald jdti\\ 
Patike rati-pati samadare | Cumva alingana-praddna kare\\ 
Madhyama haila grhera diga| Sreni-mata-ma-pa-dha-ni-sa- 
ri-ga|| 

Sdradadi sada-rtu-vidhan\ Prabhdta kdlin karive ginj| 3 |j 

Ibid, p. 137. 

(1) “Sindhuvl 1 Pati asivar asyaya chila| Sindhuvi se asa nairate 
dila|| 

Sanketa-samaya gata haila| Tatrapi nayaka nahi aila|j 
Tate man guru bhava dharila) Yoginir mata vesa karila|| 
Lohita vasana dure tyajila) Geruya vasana ani parila|| 
Rudraksa sphatika gathiya tharej Tyajiya bhusana bhusana 
kare|| 

Aguru candana kesara rlkhe| Sakala sarire vibhuti mikhej; 
Kundala kariya vandhuka phule| Parila sundarT srutira 
mule|| 

Trisula japya mall kare kare| Pujen Sindhuvi deva £ankare| : 
Sampurana grhe kharaja ganij Sura sreni sa-ri-ga-ma-pa- 
dha-ni || 

Aaradldi sada rtu-vidhlnj Divasera. sese karive gan”|| 4 j| 

Ibid, pp. 137-8. 

Compare the Sanskrit text cited on Plate XIII. 
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and dressed in white robe. Her developed breasts are firm, 
her waist is thin. Her navel is deep, she has the shine of 
gold. Her tresses are strings of clouds, her face is the full- 
moon, in which dance her eyes like those of a fawn and in 
which shine her teeth like a row of pearls. She wears be¬ 
jewelled ornaments, of incomparable beauty. Venus says 
to Cupid—‘Be sure do not forget me, if you please.’ Her 
patterned beauty, lights up the four quarters: she plays on 
a vlna, reposing in a meadow. The strings of the vina, shine 
like the rays of effulgence, discoursing melodious music 
with the sweet fifth note (G). She practises the form of 
the melody in her improvization, by hearing the melody, 
birds and animals are moved to tears. Absorbed in the 
song, the fawns dance before her, without fear. The melody 
of TodI belongs to the Septa-tonic variety, and its structure 
is made up of the notes sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni. In the abode 
of the note Sa(C) it is counted with the winter season, its 
songs are sung after the first quarter of the day. 1 

“Dlpak: The eyes of the Sun are hot and severe, and 
there was Dlpak bom. His robes are scarlet, and strings 
of large pearls grace his neck. He rides on a rutting ele¬ 
phant, with young lads and lassies, some on the right, some 
on the left, some hanging on him. His beloved indulge in 
pleasantries, and in this manner he roams frequently. I 
count it amongst the septa-tonic class, the string of notes 
being—sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni. The season is the spring, the 


(l) "TodI| Malkausa-priy3 Todi v3l3 pita varan3| 

Kesara karpura ange sveta-vastra parana|| 
Kuca pin su-kathin, madhya ksin valan3| 
nabhi-kup sarovar, svarna-kanti lalana||” 
Kadamvini keia-pai, purna-candra-vadana\ 

Tahate kurahga caksu, muktd-pangti-radand\\ 
Manimaya abharan nahi tar tulana] 

Rati vale anadgere,—dekho yena bhulani\\ 
Dai dig alo kare hena nip sajand\ 

prantare vasiya kare vind-yantra vdjand\\ 
Vindr saviuha tantra dipti-rupe mdjand\ 

Madhur paAcama svare rig bhdg bhdnjana\\ 
Aldp-cdrir vole rdg-rt*p-»ddhani\ 
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bote ( Sa’(c) is the starting and prevailing note, the rule is 
to sing it at noon.’ 1 

“Megh: The melody Megh is the son of the heaven, or, 
bom of the hills, according to another view. His comple¬ 
xion surpasses the shade of new clouds, he binds a turban 
round his matted locks, in beauty, he looks like the god— 
‘who vanquishes Cupid’ (Vi§nu). He flashes a keen-edged 
sword in his hand, he is the jewel on the head of the youth¬ 
ful. His words are strung with the honey of nectar, starting 
with the note ‘dhaivata’ (A). A penta-tonic melody made 
of the notes dha-ni-sa-ri-ga. It is assigned to the months of 
rain, to be sung during the end of the night.’ 2 

Rag /uni paJu paksi save kare kandana\\ 

Gan Suni kuranginigan hayd maga nJ| 

Sammukhe kariche nrtya, nahi bhlti-cetana\\ 
Todi-raginir jati sampdrane ghatana\ 

Sd-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni-te raginir ga:hand\\ 

Kharajer grha HHradi rtu-ganand\ 

Diva prathama prahara pare gdn-racand\\ 61|” 

Ibid, p. 140-141. 

Compare the texts cited on Plates XV to XIX. 

(1) “Dipak\ Ravira nayane prakhara drhi\ Tathay Dipak haila 

srsti || 

Lohita-varana vasana tdr\ Galay gaja-mukutar har\\ 
Arohana mattavara matange\ samuha taruna-taruni sa«ge|| 
Keha vame vasi, daksine keha\ Keha va dJraya kariyd deha\\ 
Rasa-aldpana kare pramada\ Erupe bhramana karena soda\\ 
Jati sampiirana bhavete gani\ Suravali sd-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha- 
ni|| 

Grisma-rtu grha kharaja sthan ! Madhyahna samaye gan 
vidhan\\” Ibid, p. 150-51. 

(2) “Megh\ Megh raga gagana~tanay\ matantare parvvat haite 

janma hay\\ 

Nava-megh jiniyd vara r ' Jata-jiita jaJdiya usnisa vandhan\\ 
Riipe yena madana-mohan | Kharatara karavala karete 
dh&ran\\ 

Yuvaka-ganera iiromani\ Vikya-henl hena-yena sudhar 
gdthani\\ 

• ■ ■ Karilena dhaivate utthin ] Dha-nisJ-ri-ga pramdne oiote 

nirmmJo|| 
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Enough quotations have been given from the work of 
Radha Mohan Sen, to convey the nature and quality of the 
raga-mala texts composed in Bengali rhyming metre (pay dr) 
prevalent at the time. He adds many piquant accessories 
and details which make his portraits of the ragiijls shine out 
in rich, vivid, attractive, and sensuous colours. No raga- 
mala paintings appear to have been painted in Bengal, 1 so 
that the text of Radha Mohan Sen have had no other uses 
excepting conveying to practising musicians in Bengal, igno¬ 
rant of Sanskrit, the systems of the classification of the 
melodies, and their individual characteristics in pictorial as 
well as in musical form. “ Sanglta-Taranga” appears to have 
acquired sufficient authority and the author of “Rdga-Kalpa- 
druma” pays it a compliment by quoting passages from this 
Bengali work in his anthology. 


V ’arasadirtute vidhan\ Rajanira Jeaa-bhdge karivek gin ||" 
Ibid, p. 161. 

(1) Excepting, of course, the illustrations appearing in the edi¬ 
tion of Harivallabha’s Ms. in the Nahar Collection which was exe¬ 
cuted in Murshidabad. [Plates XX, XLII, LXVI, etc.]. 
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PICTORIAL MOTIFS 


That raga-mala pictures have been painted, (in different 
parts of Northern India), whether in relation to specific 
Hindi texts, or independently, throughout the centuries 
right up to the nineteenth, is amply borne out by the large 
number of surviving miniatures. The demand for these 
specimens of “visualized music” must have been continuous, 
and wide-spread, and, in order to meet the demand, skeleton 
drawings (khalcas, pricked drawings), and other outline 
sketches from the patterns designed by gifted artists were 
used by lesser artists who found it profitable to meet the 
popular demand. An interesting series of skeleton draw¬ 
ings (not pricked outlines), from the Tagore Collection are 
collected on Plate CXIII and other examples are cited on 
other plates for purposes of comparison (Plates I-A, XIII-B). 
On the drawings in the Tagore collection are inscribed in 
Hindi and Persian, the names of the raginis, with indications 
and suggestions for the colour schemes. They must have 
been the basis of finished miniatures, although no finished 
specimen corresponding to these particular designs, has yet 
been traced. The most interesting of these series is the one 
representing Hamvirl (Plate LXLVIII-C) which has helped 
to identify the well-known miniatures (Plate LXLVHI, A 
and B), not, hitherto, recognized as illustrations of the 
raginl. The drawing for Bhairo (Plate I, A), also helps us 
to identify an analogous drawing (Boston Museum, CCXI, 
No. 17.2822) as an illustration of the melody. The example 
in the author’s collection (Plate XIII-B) is perhaps the finest 
specimen, both in its elaborate pattern and impressive 
setting. 

Materials are not adequate for a demonstration 
of the processes by which familiar scenes and experiences 
in life were adopted and developed and utilized into patterns 
and designs .for visualizing the Indian melodies. But one, 
or two suggestions may be. made how characteristic scenes 
and themes may have been worked out and idealized into 


Sources of 
P i ctorial 
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a pattern for a raginl picture. The three examples of Kanaka 
raginl cited on Plate L, seem to indicate the three stages in 
which, a hunting melody, originally used by attendant 
Shikaris (hunters) helping a Prince in his elephant-hunts, 
later developed into the rich but plaintive strain of the 
melody now recognized under the name of Kanaka. Possi¬ 
bly, when the prince killed an elephant, the attendants stood 
up to salute the hunter and broke into congratulatory cheers, 
in some crude minstrel-songs (caranagltis), in which the 
plaintive groans of the dying animal mingled its deeply 
moving notes of sorrow, which perhaps still linger in its re¬ 
fined, finished, and developed structure, now known to us. 
In the final ‘picture' that it evolved, it obliterated all traces 
of its origin, and in this developed picture (Plate L-A) it is 
interpreted as a song of inspiration to Krsna (Kanar= 
Kanora) as He starts to ride out from His palace to kill the 
demon gajasura. 1 The sources of the pictorial motifs have 
been forgotten, defaced, or obliterated in most cases. But 
we shall endeavour to indicate the origins of the motif 
woven into the theme of the TodI raginl. Possibly, the 
melody came originally from the peasants’ field. Very pro¬ 
bably, it was a melody sung by the wife, or daughter of the 
peasant who watched the paddy fields, (as they still do to¬ 
day, from sunrise to sunset, perched on a bamboo frame), 
chiding away the deer, and other animals which strayed into 
the fields, in groups, to eat up the standing crop, before it 
was ready to be shorn. Perhaps, the farmer’s daughter, 
weaned away the encroaching depredator, by the music of 
her primitive lute, which attracted the deer, and kept them 
away from mischief. Some such picture, is called up by 
many stray passages in ancient poetical literature. We seem 
to have vivid pen-pictures of deer dropping the food they 
were chewing in the crop-fields in their depredatory raids, 
under the enchanting strains of music. Thus in §ri-Har$’s 
“Naganandam,” in the dialogue of Atreya and Jimutavahana 

(1) Like Hercules, Krsna is credited with a series of brave and 
adventurous deeds of valour and heroism, one of which is the van¬ 
quishing of a demon in elephant’s form (gajisura). Another of 
the exploits of Krfoa is worked into the theme of Siranga-rsga 
(Plate LXL). 
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(Act 1), this appears to be the identical picture suggested: 
“Atreya: ‘Even the deer prick up their ears, and listen to the 
strain with their eyes closed, while from their mouth falls 
the half-chewed grass.” 1 That the depredatory deer were 
attracted by the songs, or the music of the dames who kept 
watch over the paddy fields, is suggested by a passage in 
Subandhu’s Vasavadatta: “With herds of deer delighted by 
the songs of happy female guardians of the rice.” 2 3 4 This 
seems to be graphically pictured in the miniature (Plate 
XV-C), where we find the graceful guardian of the paddy- 
field, attracting the herds by her music, and alluring them 
away from the young shoots of paddy which will yet take 
a long time to mature. The partiality of the deer for music, 
was an old recognized piece of zoological knowledge, and 
very soon passed into poetic conventions, of which several 
applications are met with in Sanskrit literature. Thus in 
Vasavadatta, we read: “With herds of deer delighted by the 
notes of songs of kinnaris (satyrs) close by.” 8 Other exam¬ 
ples of the convention occur in the Katha-Sarit-Sdgara * and 
in two passages in Hemachandra’s Parisi^ta parvan: 5 * * 

(1) Naganandam translated by B. H. Wortham, London, p. 28. 

(2) Vasavadatta (Gray’s Translation, Columbia University, 
1913), p. 135-36, Text (at p. 192, line 8) “Hrsta-kalama- 
gopika-glta-sukhita-mrga-yuthe.” 

On this passage, the commentator Stvaram (Hall’s edition, 
p. 288) glosses ‘ kalama-gopika’ as ‘Sali-samralcsika’, that is, 
‘guardians of the paddy fields’. 

(3) Gray’s translation, p. 126. 

Text (at page 187, line 9): “Samasanna-kinnari-gUa 
(Sravana-ramarruina) ruru-visarena.” [266]. 

(4) In the anecdote of Harivara and Anangaprabha (Penzer’s 
Edition, Vol. IV, p. 152). 

Text: "Sa tena gita-lavdena irutena harino yatha ] Akrsto' 
bhyapatattatra rathamunmucya kevalaA ||” 197. 

(5) “Pataliputra-nagare yatra yatra jajou sa tu\ 

Tatra tatra yayuh pour a A git&krstih * kurafigavat ![’ 39 

(Bib. Indica, Edition, IX, 39). 

“R&japi tasyastSdrksornih ksobhatvena vismitah | 

Vtkarno’ bhut kathim hotum gltim rrrg.i ivojcakaih"\\ 194 

Ibid, HI, 194. 



*'Wherever Kunola went, the citizens of Patalfputra followed 
like deer attracted by music.” “They pricked up their eon 
to hear his words, like dear anxious to listen to music.” 
These poetic conventions have also their practical applica¬ 
tion in the methods employed to capture gazelles which is 
described by Alberuni: “I myself have witnessed that in 
hunting gazelles they had caught them with the hand. One 
Hindu even went so far as to assert that he, without catching 
gazelles, would drive it before him and lead it straight into 
the kitchen. This however, rests, as 1 believe I have found 
out, simply on the device of slowly and constantly accustom¬ 
ing the animals to one and the same melody. Our people, 
too, practise the same when hunting the ibex, which is more 
wild than even the gazelle. When they see the animals 
resting, they begin to walk-round them in a circle, singing 
one and the same melody so long until the animals are 
accustomed to it. Then they make the circle more and more 
narrow, till at last they come near enough to shoot at the 
animals which lie there in the perfect rest.” 1 

This practice of hunting deer by the lure of music is 
recorded in a picturesque Hindi verse, in the form of the 
deer’s wail in which the animal hungry for the music ex¬ 
presses itself ready to sacrifice its body in lieu of the prize 
of a musical treat: “When a single leaf rustles, I fly to the 
island of Ceylon; (but having heard the notes of your flute, 
1 have offered to you my head as a present; you can sell my 
horns and turn them into coins, and roast my meat to eat, 
take my skin to make into rugs, but O! do please treat me 
to the music of your flute!” 2 * * (S) 

Sometimes old legends and folk-stories have been adopt¬ 
ed and worked into the themes of raga-mala pictures. Thus, 
an old snake legend has provided the theme for the Ahirl 
raginI. B 

(1) E. Saehau, “Albtruni’s India,” London, 1910, p. 195. 

(2) u Ek patra yav khaAkhaASye, ham bhige simhal lea doip| 
Sunke tera venusvara mera Ur diya vakfi/|| 

Sing necke kouAi karanA mas payiyke khSo\ 

CdmAa lake isan kijiye venuka war «vn4o”|| 

(S) CoonaraswamV’ Catalogue of Boston Museum, Rajput 



The practice of visualising musical compositions in pic* 
torial forms is no more confined to India. During the last 
few years a few European artists have made attempts to set 
down famous master-pieces of music into visualized pictures. 
The “Twenty-fom- Preludes” of Chopin have received picto¬ 
rial interpretations by Robert Spies, an English artist. 1 A 
few years earlier, Miss Pamela Colman Smith exhibited in 
London, a series of pictorial drawings, interpreting famous 
musical pieces, which included Panderwski’s “Chant du 
Voyage", Chopin’s “Prelude No. 4”, Cesar Franck’s “Sym¬ 
phony”, Schumann’s “Kinder-scenen” and Debussy’s “Gra¬ 
nada”, and other pieces. 2 Yet, another series of illustrations 
of musical master-pieces were exhibited by Miss Juliet Wil¬ 
liams at the Aeolian Hall in 1926, which included visualized 
versions of Bach’s ‘Concerto in E’, Chopin’s "Berceuse”, 
Debussy's “L’Apres-midi d’un Faune”, and Borodin’s “Un¬ 
finished Symphony.” 3 

Dr. Bake has cited the Latin verse composed by Monk 
Adam of Fulda (15th century) descriptive of the character 
of different musical modes. “There are even images of the 
different modes with inscriptions that run: "This mode is 
the first as far as the singing of songs full of melody is con¬ 
cerned. That which follows is the second in rank and im¬ 
portance. The third portrays the suffering and glorification 
of Christ. Then follows the fourth mode; its chants portray 
sorrow.” The statuettes represent female figures in different 
attitudes and of different expressions. Consequently, it is 


Painting, Part V, p. 99; Journal, Punjab Historial Society, IV, 2, 
1916, p. 118. 

(1) IDs illustrations were published, with accompaniment of 
poems by Laura Vulda, in French and English versions in the 
monthly journal, now defunct, called Kosmos Calcutta, 1916, 
Second year, No. 18. 

(2) Her pictures were described by the Hon. Mrs. Forbes- 
Sempill in an article published in the Illustrated London News, 1927. 
See also the article ‘Seeing sound’ in the Statesman, Calcutta, 

6th March, 1927. 

(3) A selection from her pictures are reproduced in the Sketch, 
London, November 10, 1926, at page 278. 


Vtaialta- 
tion of Mu¬ 
sic by Euro¬ 
pean Artists. 
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only the later development which has estranged us from 
the basic idea, and makes us stare at the idea of portrayed 
ragas .and ragiyls in Indian Art. The classical Indian sys¬ 
tem at its height presents the beautiful spectacle of some-' 
thing absolutely perfect.” 1 


(1) Dr. A. A. Bake: “Different Aspects of Indian Music,” 
Indian Art and Letters New series, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1st issue for 
1934, pp. 68-69. 
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CRITICISM 


The function that the Indian melodies, as ragas, have 
been made to play, namely, of spelling out in the language 
of symphonic formulas definitive rasas, capable of evoking 
a variety of human emotions has yet to be investigated with 
reference to the nature of the psychology of musical expres¬ 
sion. So much mystery has hovered round the phenomenon 
of musical expression itself, that until recently no clear con¬ 
ception of the nature of musical utterance has been possible. 
Great lovers of music have helped to intensify rather than 
elucidate the mystery. Definitions of music such as that of 
Cardinal Newman, as “the out-pouring of eternal harmony 
in the medium of created sound”, or of Carlyle, who called 
“music a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech leading 
us to the edge of the infinite”, or that of Lafcadio Hearn— 
who characterized music as “a psychical storm, agitating 
to unimaginable depths the mystery of the past within us”, 
can only be regarded as emotional effusions, rather than as 
scientific enunciations of the nature of musical expression. 
Even the attempts of expert musicians have not been helpful 
in unravelling the mystery of the riddle. The technical ex¬ 
perts, long persisted in the psychological fallacy, that music 
had nothing to do with the ordinary emotions of life, but 
were concerned with emotions peculiar to music itself— 
i.e. purely musical emotions. According to this view, sup¬ 
ported by psychologists like Dr. W. Brown 1 and M. Comba- 
rieu, music is a unique kind of thought and musical concept 
which connotes sensations unattainable in the other medium. 
Says M. Combarieu: “La musique est l’art de penser avec 
des sons sans concepts.” [‘Music is an art of thinking in 

(1) Dr. W. Brown: “Music expresses an emotional life pecu¬ 
liar to itself. The emotions expressed are not the emotions of 
everyday life, nor are they even idealised forms of these emotions.” 
The Quest, 1912. 
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terms of sound without concepts’J. The logical implication 
of this view is that music, unlike painting and sculpture and, 
like architecture, is incapable of rendering, or expressing a 
theme, a subject, or a topic. It is one thing to say that music 
is a language, having laws and logic of its own, and it is quite 
another, to suggest that music can only deal with matters 
peculiar to the Kingdom of Sound and is unable to utter, 
express, or deal with subjects of human emotion, or other 
thematic materials. According to this doctrine, music is a 
Non-representative Art,—an Art of production of certain 
dynamic shades, tempos, phrasings, tone colours—blended 
into a design of orchestration—having a significance other 
than that of intellectual, or emotional values. If it arouses 
any emotion,—the same is not akin to anything that can be 
imitated, or verbally described. To put it in the language 
of plastics, music is decorative rather than illustrative. Its 
patterns have dynamic rather than thematic motifs. There 
is a certain amount of truth in the doctrines indicated above. 
It insists, somewhat unduly, on the quality of music as “pure 
art values”—something akin to ‘abstract aesthetic qualities’ 
aimed by exponents of modem paintings in attempting to 
release the art of painting from the tyranny of subject- 
matter. The exponents of the modern movements in paint¬ 
ing have demonstrated that it is possible—to produce ‘pic¬ 
tures’ of great aesthetic significance, without recourse to 
any subject, theme, or anecdote. A picture need not tell any 
story, or represent any imitation, or description of nature. 
‘Absolute painting’ though they represent nothing,—evokes 
a disinterested aesthetic sensation,—due to a happy percep¬ 
tion and contemplation of special relations, dimensions, pro¬ 
portions, accents, colour values and rhythm inherent in the 
quality of the design, claiming to attain the condition of 
music. But this demonstration of the quality of non-repre¬ 
sentative painting, does not invalidate the capacity of the 
'painter’s craft to represent, delineate, or imitate nature, or to 
^render themes of human or emotional significance. And if 
I music possesses, as it indeed does, in a large measure, the 
power of creating forms of ‘pure aesthetic values’,—it is not 
incapable of rendering and expressing concepts evocative 
of human emotions. Indeed, a school of psychologists, sup¬ 
porting the ordinary popular view, has strenuously empha- 



sized on this function of music and some have gone to the 
length of declaring that music possesses an emotional power 
greater than that of speech itself and the expression of 
human emotion is its essential mission and glory. There is 
little doubt that music “can suggest and stimulate feelings 
akin to those produced by the vicissitudes of real life, and 
it can interest, fascinate, delight, or weary and displease, by 
what we can only call the purely musical quality of its sound 
patterns” (Vernon Lee). Musical experience has indeed 
proved to us that certain musical patterns, can well induce 
reveries peopled with a whole phantasmagoria of tender, 
weird, or alarming shapes,—reminiscences which one loves 
to recall, or shrink from recalling,—longings too unbounded 
to be called hopes—a submerged world of baffled endea¬ 
vours, undirected passions, romances lived only in fancy. 
These take form again and again and become embodied in 
sound, emerging from the caverns of the mind where they 
have been biding their time of summons into the light of 
recognition. This phenomena of the evocation of human 
passions, sentiments and feelings (rasas in term of Indian 
aesthetics) is explained by psychologists by the theory of 
‘emotional memory’. As enunciated by M. Ribot, this doc¬ 
trine claims that emotional states divested of all their accQm- 
panying circumstances can leave behind them a memory of 
themselves. Feelings of love, fear, disappointment, anger, 
elation, disentangled and disassociated from its cause on the 
various occasions on which such feelings were experienced, 
attain an abstract emotional state, or form —which musical 
patterns can arouse and through them, by means of associa¬ 
tion “a kind of emotional reverberation,” call up in each 
hearer his own particular images and ideas which once form¬ 
ed the settings of such emotional states when originally ex¬ 
perienced by each individual. 

Hie patterns of Indian musical melodies claim to answer 
somewhat to these emotional abstract states or generalized 
forms of emotions visualized in dramatic forms with appro¬ 
ximate “accompanying circumstances.” The melody To(U 
Raginl [Plates XV-XX] is the emotional symbol of the 
“feeling of the country side.” The human response to the 
call of nature is embodied in the image of TodT, the Indian 
pastoral symphony par excellence. The melody of the early 



morning—Lalita, [Plate XXXVI] symbolises on the one 
hand,—the break of the night and the day, and on the other 
hand,—the separation of the lovers with all its pangs and 
sufferings told in all the poignancy of the dramatic situation. 
Here the, ‘emotion’ as well as its dramatic ‘setting’ or ‘cir¬ 
cumstance’ or both indicated. In the version of Lalita 
[Plate XXXVII]—in which the offending lover returns at 
day-break after spending the night with a rival—the sorrows 
of love are given in an altogether different ‘circumstance’, or 
‘setting’. Vibhasa [Plate LXXXV], another of the early 
morning melodies,—pictures pangs of separation—in an 
analogous, though a somewhat different environment. The 
cockcrow is .the sworn enemy of all love-carousals—and the 
melody is symbolised in the picture of a lover attempting 
to shoot the early cock with his bow and arrow. In a version 
of Lalita [Plate XXXVII-D]—the feeling of the satiety of 
love (rati-trpti) is pictured in the symbol of a beautiful lady 
who has come out of her love-chamber early in the morning 
accepting the advent of the dawn as a logical termination 
of a chapter of love. RamakelT [Plate XXXII],—the melody 
of resentment, claims to concentrate within the orchestration 
of its peculiar notes—the emotion of an offended lady vainly 
assauged by her lover. Vasanta [Plate LX] in the dancing 
rhythm of its symphonic form, suggests the emotion of 
human-beings on the advent of the new spring. Likewise, 
—the manly and sonorous symphony of the Megha raga 
[Plate LXV]—pictures the majesty of clouds—and the 
inevitable longings for love-union—that the rainy season 
invokes. Kanoda [Plate LI]—pictured in the image of a 
young lady—standing at the foot of the Asoka tree—lean 
as a golden creeper and drenched in tears—is the lamenta¬ 
tion of a heroine cut off from her lover by cruel fate. On 
the other hand, BhupalT [Plate LXXVI]—the evening 
melody,—is the silent joy of the lover as she meets her 
beloved at the door by her bed-chamber—with her present 
of flower-garland which she has been weaving for him during 
the long hours of the separation. In a version of Kamoda, 
[Plate XLVIII] the melody suggests the rapture of love- 
dalliance symbolised in a pair of lovers, who on the pretext 
of picking lotuses, have selected the loneliest spot by the 
lotus-pond. And if in some of the morning melodies, paa- 
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sion and the sorrows of separation, receive undue emphasis, 
this is amply compensated by the conception of Bhairavl 
[Plate IV],—likewise a morning melody, which,—symbo¬ 
lized in the person of Parvati,—worshipping the image of 
Siva—in a crystal temple, glorifies the unsullied purity of 
Love without Desire, and Passion purified by Renunciation. 
Such are some of the radiant images which flit across the 
vision of Indian musical imagination. Though rendered in 
obviously sensuous forms,—they transcend our sense-expe¬ 
rience and transport us to a region of super-sensual ecstasy 
—an atmosphere of sublimated and spiritual emotion. 


m 
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LIST OF MUSICAL TEXTS 


In Sanskrit. Hindi, Persian and Bengali 

(Items not otherwise indicated represent Sanskrit Texts). 

[This list docs not pretend to be anything like a complete 
Bibliography of Indian Musical texts. It represents texts actually 
utilised in collecting data put forward in this work]. 


Date. 


Dattila-muni (mentioned by Bharata, 
1-26): DATTILAM .. 

Bharata: N ATY A-S ASTRA, (Chapters 
28, 29, 38) 

Narada: NARADIYA-SIKSA CH. II .. 

Matanga-muni: BRHAD-DEST 

KUDUMIYAMALAI INSCRIPTION 
(PUDUKKOTTAI) 

Narada: SANGITA-MAK ARANDA .. 

RAGA-SAGARA (attributed to Narada 
and Dattila) 

Mammata: S A5i GIT A-R ATN A-M AL A 

natya-locana . . 

Nfmya-deva (1197-1133): SARASVATI- 
HRD A YA LAM K A R A 

Abhinava Gupta: ABHINAVA-BHA- 
RATf 

Somesvara deva: MANASOLLASA or 
ABHILASARTHA CINTAMANI 

Sarangadeva: SAfJ GITA-R ATN AK AR A 

Pars va-deva: S A5J GITA-S AM A Y A- 
SARA 

RAGARNAVA 


Circa 2nd century AD. 

Circa 4th century AD. 
Circa 5th century A.D. 

Circa 5th to 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

Circa 7th century A.D. 

Circa 7th to 9th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

Circa 8th century A.D. 

Circa 9th to 13th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

Circa 9th century A.D. 

Circa 1100 A.D. 

Circa 1030 A.D. z 

Circa 1131 A.D. 
1210-1247 A.D. 

Circa 1250 A.D. 

Circa 1300 A.D . 



Date. 


Subhamltara: SANGANA-SAGARA .. 1308 A.D. 

SAR AN GAR A-DIIAR A -P ADDH ATI .. 1363 A.D. 


Locana-Kavi: R AG A-T ARAfiGIN! .. Circa 1375-1400 A.D. 

Narada: PANCAMA-SARA-SAMHITA 

(Asiatic Society of Bengal Ms. Colo¬ 
phon dated 1362 Saka) .. .. 1440 A.D. 


Rani Kumbha Karaa Mahimendra: 

SAfiGTTA-MIMAMSA, SANGiTA- 
RAJA .. .. .. .. Circa 1450 A.D. 

Catura Kallinatha: RATNAKARA-TiKA 1460 A.D. 
Harinuyaka: SARGITA-SARA .. Circa 1500 A.D. 

Mesakarna: RAGAMALA (Asiatic So¬ 
ciety of Bengal. Ms. dated 1431 Saka)1509 A.D. 

Raja Mansing Tom.Ir: MANA-KUTO- 
HALA .. .. .. .. 1486-1518 A.D. 


Madana Pala Deva: ANANDA SAN- 
J1VANA 

Tansen: RAGMALA, (attributed to Tan- 
sen), (Hindi) 

Pundarlk Viththala: SADRAGA-CAN- 
DRODAYA ‘ (Burh.In Khan) 

Pundarlk Viththala: RAGMALA (Bhan- 
darkar Institute Ms. dated) 

Pundarlk Viththala: RAGMAN JAR! 

(Madho Singh) 

Pundarlk Viththala: NARTANA-NIR- 
NAYAM .. 

Narada: CATTVARIMSACCATA- 
RAGA—NIRUPANAM 

Ramamatya: SVARA-MELA-KALA- 
NIDHI 

Somanatha: RAGA-VIVODHA 

Damodar Misra: SANGITA 
DARPANAM 

Govind Dlksita: SANGITA STJDHA 
(Composed under the auspices of 
Raghunath Nayak of Tanjore) 

Hrdaya Narayana Deva of Garwa: 
HRDAYA KOUTUKA 1 
HRDAYA PRAKASA / 


1528 A.D. 

1549 A.D. 

Circa 1562-1599 A.p. 
1576A.D. 

Circa 1G00 A.D. 

Circa 1010 A.D. 

1550 A.D. 

1609 A.D. 

Circa 1025 A.D. 

Circa 1614-1640 A.D. 

Cxyca 1724 Samvat 
1646 A.D. 
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Date. 


RajS Jagajjotirmalla: 

SAftGITA SARA SAMGRAHA \ 
SAftGITA-BHASKARA / 

Harivallabha: SAftGITA-DARPANA 
(Hindi) (British Museum Ms. dated 
1710 Samvat) 

Venkata-makhl: CATUR-DANDI- 
PRAJCASIKA 

Ahovala: SAftGITA PARIJATA 

(Translated into Persian in 1724 A.D.) 

Deokavi: RAG RATNAKAR, (Hindi), 
Samvat 1780 

Bhava-Bhatta: ANOPA-SAftGITA- ) 
VILASA | 

AN OPA-S Aft GITA-R ATN AK AR A j‘ 
ANOPA-SANGITANGKUSA J 

(Composed during the reign of Maha- 
raj Anup Singh) 

Subhamkara: SAft GITA-D AMOD ARA .. 

Mudeveda: S Aft GIT A-MAK ARANDA .. 
(Composed during the reign of Shahaji) 

Purosottam Mifra: SAftGITA- 
NARAYANA 

SAftGITA-MALA (Copy Ms. dated Sam¬ 
vat 1835=1778 A.D.) 

(Published by Lala Kannomal under 
the title: Sahitya-Sangita-Nirupan, Sam¬ 
vat 1817, Delhi.) 

Saiyid ‘Abd-alWali, ‘Uzlat: RAG-MALA 
(Hindustani), dated 25th Muharram 
A.H. 1173 .. .. 

Narayana Deva: SAftGITA-NARAYANA 

Tulaji: SAftGITA SARAMRTA 
1765-1788 A.D.) .. 

Kavi-Krsna: RAGA-KUTOHALA 

(Hindi) (Ms. dated Samvat 1853 des¬ 
cribed in Sarasvati, November 1933, 
p. 425 ) 

SAftGIT-SAR, (Compiled by Maharaja 
Sawai Pratapsimha Deva, Jaipur), 
(Hindi) 

RAGA-VICARA (Bikanir Library Ms.) 


Circa 1650 A.D. 

1653 A.D. 

1660 A.D. 

Circa 1665 A.D. 

1673 A.D. 

Circa 1674-1701 A.D. 

Circa 1690 A.D. 
1684-1712 A.D. 

Circa 1730-50 A.D. 
Circa 1750 A.D. 

1759 A.D. 

Circa 1760 A.D. 

Circa 1770 A.D. 

1781 A.D. 

1779-1804 A.D. 

Circa 1800 A.D. 
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Date. 


Mahomed Rezza: NAGMAT-E-ASAPHI 
(Persian) 

RSdhamohan Sen: SANGI 
. TA-TARANGA (Bengali) .. 

(Published in the Bengali year 1225 
Sal) . . .... 

Diwan Lachhiram: BUDDHI-PRAKASA- 
DARPANA (Hindi) dated Samvat 1880 
Krsnananda Vyasadeva: RAGA-KALPA- 
DRUMA (Hindi) 

Chhatra Nripati: PADA-RATNAVALI 
(Hindi) (Ldthographed in Benares, 
Samvat 1911) 

Sir Sourindra Mohan Tagore: SAN GITA- 
SARA-SAMGRAHA (Calcutta, Sam¬ 
vat 1932) 

Gossain Cunni-Lalji: NADA-VINODA, 
(Hindi) (Samvat 1953) 

Bhanu-Kavi (Jagannath Prasad): 
KAVYA-PRABHAKAR. 

DvitTya Mayukh, (Hindi), Samvat 1966 
Pandit Bhat Khande (Visnu Sarma): 
SRI-MAL-LAKSA SANGITAM, (Bom¬ 
bay, Saka 1843) 

Pandit Bhat Khande (Visnu Sarma): 
ABHINAVA RAG-MAN JARI (Bom¬ 
bay, Saka 1843) 


1813 A.D. 

1818 A.D. 

1819 A.D. 

1823 A.D. 
1843 A.D. 

1854 A.D. 

1875 A.D. 
1896 A.D. 

1909 A.D. 

1921 A.D. 

1921 A.D. 
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III. JOURNALS ON INDIAN MUSIC 
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APPENDICES 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS IN THE APPENDICES 

1. According to Dattila (Second Century A.D.) 

2. According to Bharata’s Natya-Sastra (C. 3rd Century A.D.) 

3. According to Brhaddesi by Matanga (Circa 5th to 7th Century). 

4. According to Sangita Makaranda by Narada (Circa 7th to 9th 

Century A.D.) 

5. According to Mammata (about the eleventh century A.D.) 

6. According to Natya-locana (circa 850-1000 A.D.) 

7. According to King Nanya deva's Sarasvatl—Hrdayalamkara 

(circa 1097 to 1154 A.D.) 

8. According to Somesvara Deva (circa 1131 A.D.) 

9. According to Sangita-Ratnakara by Sarangadeva (1210-1247 

A.D.) 

10. According to Sangita-samaya-sara by Pdrsvadeva (cii'ca 

1250 A.D.) 

11. According to Raga-sagara, attributed to the joint authors 

Narada & Dattila. 

12. According to Ragarnava (datable about the 1300 A.D.) 

13. According to Pancama Samhita by Narada. 

14. According to Kallinatha, (1460 A.D.) 

15. According to Ragamala by Mesakarna (dated about 1509 A.D.) 

16. According to Raga-Tarangini by Locan-Kavi (circa 1375 A.D.) 

17. According to Svara-mela-kalanidhi by Rama-matya 

(1550 A.D.) 

18. According to Ragamala by Pundalik Vithala. 

19. According to Catvarimsacchata-raga-nirupanam by Narada 

(circa 1550 A.D.) 

20. According to Raga-vivodha by Soma-nath (1609 A.D.) 
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21. According to Raga-Darpana by D.lmodara Misra (circa 

1625 A.D.) 

22. According to Hrdaya-prakasa by Hrdayanarayana Deva (circa 

Samvat 1724-1646 A.D.) 

24. According to Catur-dandi-Prakasika by Vyankatamakhi 

(1660 A.D.) 

25. According to Anupa-Sangitankusa by Bhava-Bhatta (1674- 

1701 A.D.) 

26. According to Anupa-Sangita-ratnakara, by Bhava-bhatta 

(1674-1701 A.D.) 

27. According to Sangita-narayana by Purushottama Misra, court 

poet of Narayana Deva of the Gajapati Dynasty (Circa 
1730 A.D.) 

28. According to Sangita-Saramrtoddhara by King Tulaji of 

Tanjore (1763-1787 A.D.) 

29. According to Raga-Kutuhala by Radha Krishna Kavi, com¬ 

posed in Samvat 1853-1781 A.D. 

30. According to Sangita-sara, compiled by Maharaja Sawai 

Pratap Sihma Deo of Jaipur (1779-1804 A.D.) 

31. According to Bramha. 

32. According to the School of Bharata. 

33. According to the School of Hanumana. 

34. According to the Hindi texts inscribed on the series of minia¬ 

tures in the British Museum Ms. Add. Or. 2821. 

35. According to a Hindusthani (Urdu) Manuscript of Raga-mala 

by Saiyid “Abd-al-Wali” Uzlat, (A.D. 1759). 

36. According to Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande (Pundit Visnu Sarma), 

B.A., LL.B. of Bombay, as given in his Sanskrit treatise 
Abhinavaraga-manjari (Poona 1921). 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Eleven Composite Jdtis (modes). 

According to Dattila (Trivandram Edition, No. CII, 1930, p. 5, 49-54). 

The data of this text, if not the text itself, may be as early as 
second century A.D. 


Names. 


Component J.llis. 


]. Sadja-Madhyama 

2. Sadja-Kaisiki 

3. Sadjodicyavati 

4. Gandharodicyava 

5. Madhyamodicyava 

6. Rakta-Gandhari 

7. Andhri 

I). Nandayanli 
9. Karmaravi 
10. Gandhaia-Pancami 
]]. Kaisiki 


Sadja, Madhama. 

Sadja, Gandhnri. 

Sadja, Gaiidhari. Dhaivati. 

Sadja, Gandhari, Madh)ama, Dhahali. 

, Gandhari, Madhyama, Pancami, Dhaivati. 
Gandhaii, Madhama, Pancami, Naisadi. 
Gandhari, Arsabhi. 
t Gandhari, Arsabhi, Pancami. 
i Gandharu Nisadi (*). 
j Gandhari, Pancami. 

Sadja. Gandhari, Madhyama, Pancami, 

I Nisadi. 


“Sa-nisadastu gandharyah kuryu karmaravimimah” 53. 

The text differing from Bharata & Sarangadeva, appears to suggest that 
Karmaravi is a composed of two modes:—Gandhari & Nisadi. 


APPENDIX 2. 


The Eighteen Jdtis (modes). 


According to Bharata’s Natya-Saslra, C, 3»’d Century A.B. 
(Chapter 28 , Verses 41-45.) 


Sadja-grama. 


Sadji (or Sadja) 

Arsabhi 

Dhaivati 

Nisadini (or Nisadavati) 
Sadjodicyavati or Odicyava) 
Sadja-Kaisiki 
Sadjamadhya 
(or madhyamS) 


Madhyaina-grfuna. 

i 

_i 


Gandhari (or Gandhara) 

Madhyama 

Pancami 

Gandharodicyava 

Gandhara-Pancami 

Rakta-Gandhari - 


Madhyamodicyava. 

Nandayanti. 

Karmaravi. 

Andhri. 

Kaisiki. 
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Madhyama-grama Sadja-grama. 


Eleven Composite Jdtis. 
(Chapter 28, Verses 48-54.) 


Names. 


Component Jatis. 


1. Sadja-Madhyama 

2. Sadja-Kaisiki 

3. Sadjodicyava 

4. Gandharodicyavati 

5. Madhyamodicyava 

6. Rakta-Gandhari 

7. Andhri 

8. Nandayanti 

9. Karmaravi 

10. Gandharapancami 

11. Kaifiki 


Sadji, Madhyama. 

Gandhari, Sadji. 

Sadji, Gandhari, Dhaivati. 

Sadji, Gandhari, Pancami, (Madhyama, G), 
Dhaivati. ^ 

Gandhari, Pancami, Madhyama, Dhaivati. 
Gandhari, Pancami, Nisadi. 

Gandhari, Arsabhi. 

Arsabhi, Pancami, Gandhari. 

Nisadi, Arsabhi, Pancami.* 

Gandhari, Pancami. 

|Sadji, Gandhari, Madhyama, Pancami, Nisadi. 


* “Karmaravim nisadi sarsabhi pancami kuryuh” 53. 
Classification or Jatis, according to the number of their notes (svaras). 
(Chapter 28, Verses 57 -64.) 


4 Sampurna 
(Hepta-tonic) 


1 Sadja-kaisiki 


( Karmaravi 
3< GSndhara-pancami 
l Madhyamodicyava 


4 Sadva 
(Hexa-tonic) 


1 Sfidji 


10 Audava 
(Penta-tonic) 


j Arsabhi 
- I Dhaivati 
^ i Nisadi 
i Sadja-madhyama 
v Sadjodicyavati 


Gandharodicyava 
3 Andhri 
Nandayanti 


( Gandhari 
J Rakta-g5ndhari 
5 \ Madhyam5 
I Pancami 
VKaKiki 
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APPENDIX 3. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

Into Raga-gitis, Sadharana-gitis, Bhasa-gitis, Bibhsa-gltis. 

According to Brhaddesi by Matanga (Circa 5th to 7th Century,) melodies, 
known under the generic name of gitis, or folk-songs, or airs, were of seven 
varieties, one of which represented the rdga-gitis or melodies proper. The 
melodies had their derivatives known as bhdsas, the latter being subdivided 
into Vibhasas. The bhauls & vibhdsas, correspond to raginis of laler times. 

[Brhaddesi (Trivandrum Edition) p. 82-133. The Author follows two 
earlier authorities Yastika & ^ard&la.] 

GITIS. 

j 1 i ; " "| | | 

i. Sucklha- 2. Birin- 3. Goud- 4. Sadha- 5. Raga- 6. Bliasa- 1. V i bliasa- 
gttis naka-gihs ikagitis lani-gitis - gitis gitis gitis 

SADHARANA-GITIS. 

i 

. ! I !' ! : 

I. Saka 2. Kaku- 3. Hai- 1. Rupa- .j. Gaud- 6. Sadja- 

bha mana- sadharita hara- Kaisika 

Pancama Pancama * 

These were later accepted in the classes of raga proper, 
affiliated to the earliest raga system. 

RAGA-GlTIS. 

! J ! ! . 1 ! .! I 

1. Takka 2. SouviraS. Malava- 4. Kha- 5. Malava-6. Votta- 7. Ilindo- 7. Takka- 
I -Tanka) Pancama dava kaisika Raga loka Kaisika 

BHASA-GiTIS. 

Ascribed to each of the r.igas. 

1. TAKKA-RAGA 

i 

r i ' r j 

1. Travana 5. Malavesarika 9. Vesarika 14. Kolahali 

2. Travanod- 6. Gurjari 10. Pancamakya 15. Madhyama- 

bhava 7. Sourastri 11. Ravi-Candra gramika 

3. Veranjika u. Saindhabhi • 12. Amva-heri 16. Gandhara- 

4. Chevati 13. Laiita pancama 


23 
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2. S0UV1RAKA 


]. Soliviri Vega- 3. Sadharita 4. Gaiulhari 

madhyama 

3. PANCAMA 


^3. Mangali ^3. Gurjari 7. Andhri (?) 9. Travani 

^4. Saindhavi 6. Daksinatya (Andhali)lO. KaiSiki 

8. Tanodbhava 

4. BHINNA-SADJA 


1. Visuddha 4. Sri-kanthi 7. Saindhavi 

2. Daksinatya 5. Pourali 8. Kalindt 

3. Gandhari 6. Vangali 9. Pulindi 

5. MALAVA-KAISIKA 


3. Harsa-puri 5. Saindhabhi 7. Khandani 

4. Maiigali ^6. Abhiri 8. Gunjari (?) 


6. VOTTA-RAGA 

Mangala. 

7. HINDOLAKA 

i 

r. t . t . .i i., 

1. Vesart 2. Prathama- 3. Chevati 4. Sadja- 5. Madhuri (?) 

Manjari madhyama (Madhukari) 

8. TAKKA-KAISIKA 

J ' I 

1. Dravidi 2. Malava 3. Bhinna- 

Lalika 


l 1. Suddha 
2. Adya- 
vesarika 


\ _ I 

1. Abhiri 

2. Rhavini 
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APPENDIX 4. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to Sangita Makaranda by Nfirada (circa 7th to 9th cen¬ 
tury AD.) 

Two systems are given one alter another. According to the first 
scheme, the major melodies are eight in number, and the minor melodies 
twenty-four, aggregating thirty-two melodies. According to the second 
scheme, the major melodies are six in number, and the minor melodies, 
thirty-six, aggregating forty-two. Owing to a lamina in the text, the second 
scheme is not available in its entirety. 

The first scheme, with three ragiiiis for each raga, appears to be very old. 
But the text of Sangita-makaranda is, probably, not as early as the 7th 
century. 

|FIRST SCHEME.) 

1. BHUPALA 

i 

r i 

2. Afalahari ,1. Vahuli 

2. BHAIRAVA 

I 

I I 

1. Devakriy.i 2. Pourali 3. Kambnari 

3. SRf-RAGA 

I 

I i 

2. Bhallati Kuraujika 

PADA-MANJARl 

I 

.1. I 

2. Manohari 3. Tundi 

5. NATA 

i 

_ i 

■ j ;, 

1. Saranga 2. Natakhva (?) 


3. A hart 


1. Kiimbhoji 

4- 

I 

1. IMt 


1. Velavalt 
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6. VANGALA 


L Narayanl 


2. Gandhari 


3. Ranji 


7. VASANTA 


1. Par3ti 2. Dravadi 

(? Varati) 


8. MALAYA 


1. Ounda-kriya 2. Dhiirjari 

(Gurjari) 



amsi 


3. Goudi 


| SECOND SCHEME. | 


1. Gnudt 2. Kola- 
hali 


1. SRI-RAGA 

! 

I 

I _ I 

3. Dravali 4. Ando* 
likl 


o. Madha- 

A 

VI 


6. Deva- 
Gandhar 


2. PANCAMA 


J. &tiddha- 2. 
Nat a 


3. Sain- 
dhavi 


4. Mai all 



! 

6. Kou- 
modaki 


3. MEGHA-R4GA 


1. Sou- 
rastri 


2. Kanv 
bhari 


3. Van- 
gali 


4. Madhu- 5. Deva- 
madhavi kri 


6. Bhu- 
pali 


4. NATA-NARAYANA 


1. Val- 
labha 


! i I 

2. Madha- 3. Vidagh- 4. Abhi- 
vi dha sarika 


3. Trivcni 6. Megha- 
ranji 
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5. VASANTA 

6. BHAIRAVA 

(The raginis of the melodies Vasanta and Bhairava do not appear in the 
text available.) 

APPENDIX 5. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS 

into six l jgas & thirty-six raginis. 

According to Mammata (acarya), author of Suagita-raina-vuiU as, cited 
in Sanglta-ndrdyana. Some scholais identify Mammata, the author of this 
musical text, with Mammal, the great authority on poetics, author of JGhn/a- 
prakdsa , who flourished about the eleventh century A.D. 

1. karnata 

I 


1. Vand- 
hant (?) 

2. Mala- 
vasri 

3. Sindhu 4. Vela- 
valt 

o. Prapa- 
tini ( ? ) 

6. Vihh.tsa 



2. NATA 

i 



1. Kam- 
bhoji 

! 

2. Nata- 
JMiasa 

3. Ttidika 4. Guna- 
manjari 
(?) 

1 -Guna- 
kiiya (?)j 

3. Sckhari 

1 

6. Milk hart 


3. 

(MEGHA)-MALLARA 

i 


i 

]. Malian 

1 

2. Lalita 

i r 

3. Fata- 4. Madhu- 

manjari kin 

i 

3. Bhasa- 
kan 

i 

6. De^i 



4. DESAKH 

i 

i 



1 

1. Gun- 
jari 

' r 

2. Rama- 
kin 

1 I 

3. Gunda- 4. Suto- 
kiri dika 

" i 

5. Dhanasi 

1 

6. Varati 


(-Gujjari 

?) 
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5. MALAVA 

i 


i. Sivi (?; 

I 2. Kedai a 

3. Mesa- 
nia (?) 

4. Jivika 

5. Kandu- 
^rita (?) 

6. Travana 



6. VASANTA 

i 



i 

1. Bhai- 
ravf 

“ 1 

2. Rega- 
hari (?) 

{ -Reva- 

3. Meghn- 

talt 

i 

h Supan- 
cami 

r 

5. Amvfi- 
toji (?) 
('Anil)ho- 

/1 

6. Totka 

I '< ) (-Tan 
ka) 


gupta ?) \i ?) 

(The absence of the Bhairava raga, and the ascription of Bhairavi 
to the group of Vasanta lend an early date to this scheme.) 


APPENDIX G. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS 

According to Na/ya-locana (circa 850-1000 A.D.) into three groups 
of Suddha, Salamka & Sandhi (? Samkirna) ragas. 

(Ms. No. Ill, E. 158, in the Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 


SUDDH RAGAS 


1. Pancatna- 

Malava 

2. Madhavari 

(?) 

3. Hindola 
1*. Malasika 


5. Velavali 

6. Todi 

7. Gandhara 
o. Niita 


1. Lalita 

2. Narada- 

Bhairavi 

3. Bhasa 

4. Vasanta 


salamka-ragas 

_i. 

5. Gurjjari 0. Goundakirt 13. Ramakiri 

6. Koda-Desag 10. Varadi 14. Salamka 


7. Desa-Varati 

8. Vicitra 


11. Vangala 

12. Karnata 


15. De£aga 

16. Malava-raga 
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SANDHI-RAGAS 


1. Mallara 

7. Divadi 

13. Motaki 

19. Goudi 

2. Pathamanjari 

8. Khamvavali 

14. Bhallata 

20. Anuni 

3. Dhanasi 

9. Takka 

15. Vahedi 


4. Kakubha (?) 

10.-Kamoda 

16. Gunakiri 


5. Himakiri 

11. Devakiri 

17. Kokirika 


(). Savari 

12. Loungirati 

(?) 

18. Madhukiri 



APPENDIX 7. 



CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS 

/According to King Nanyadeva’s Sarasvaii—Hrdayalamkara (circa 1097 
to 1154 A.D.) available in a single Ms. in the collection of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona (No. Ill of 1869-70). The author men¬ 
tions a class called Root-ragas (mula-raga). Unfortunately, he does not 
specify them. 

He gives full descriptions and notations of numerous ragas, under three 
groups of ‘Sadja-grama, Madhya-grama and Gandhara-grama. 

6 GITlS 

l_ 

. I . I . I I I 

Suddha Bhinna Gouda Vrsara Sadharana 

8 PRINCIPAL BHASAS 


Vfalava* Vesari Desakhya Malava Sourastri Saindhavt Svarakya Madhya-delia (?) 

Pancama- lak'ita (?) 


AN ALTERNATIVE LIST OF 

10 BHASAS. 

| _l___. 

Bhammani Bhairavi Hindolt Saveri * Varati Andhali Madhukari 
FourSlt Pallavf Ghantirava 
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BHINNA-GiTIS 


Bhinna-kasika 


Andhra-Gouda 


Reva-Gupta 


Bhinna- madhyama Bhima-sadja 

i 

Gounda-Gitis 

j "' i r 

Gouda Kaisika-Madhyama Gouda-Pancama 

SADHARANA-GlTIS 


Bhammana- Pancama 

ANTARA-BHASA 


Rupa-Lldharita 


if ii I 

Prot.ikhya Bha?ali T3noc]r-bhava Madhuri (?) Salaviihim 

KRIYANGA 

(EARLIEST LIST). 

I 

! "! . i . I . I I 

Kumuda-Krti Hanu-Krti Siva- Krti Nama- Krti Kumuda-Krti Rama-Krti 

KRIYANGA 
(LATER LIST). 


Deva- Krti Damva- Krti Tri-Netra- Krti 


APPENDIX 8. 


Bhava- Krti Dhanya- Krti 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS 

According to Somesvara Deva (Circa 1131 A.D.) cited in Raga-darpana 
(Raja Sir S. M, Tagore’s Edition, 1881, P. 72). The Chapter in the author’s 
Encyclopaedia Mansollasa, does not give any classification of the Melodies. 
Probably this is given in his work Sangita-ratnavali, the text of which is 
now lost. 

1. SRf-RAGA 


1. MSlasri 


2. Trivani 3. Gouri 


4, Kedar! 5. Madhu 
Madhavt 


6. Pilia- 


iiki 
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2. VASANTA 

i 

1. dLi 

| [ | 5. Hindoli 

2. Devagiri 3. Varati 4. Todika | 

6. LalitS 


3. BHAIRAVA 

1 


1. Bhai 
ravj 

2. Gujjari 3. Rama- 4. Guna-Kiri 5. Van- 

Kiri gall 

i 

6. Sain- 
dhavi 


4. PANCHAMA 

1 


1. Vilhasa 

2. Bhupali 3. Karnati 4. Vada- 5. Malavi 

hamsika 

i 

6. Pata 
manjari 


5. MEGHA-RAGA 

1 


I 

1. Mallari 

III! 

2« Sou- 3. Savcri 4. Kou- 5. Gan- 

rathi siki dhari 

l 

6. Hara- 
Srngara 


6. NATTA-NARAYANA 
" 1 


1. Kamodi 

1 -! I 1 . A 

2. Kalyani 3. Abhirt 4. Natika 5. Sarangt 

1 

6. Natta- 
Hamvira 


APPENDIX 9. 



CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS 


According to Sangita-Ratnakara by Sarangadeva (1210-1247 A.D.). He 
gives an historical survey of ragas, according to Kasyapa, Yastika, and 
Matanga. He enumerates 30 grama-ragas, viz:— 7 Sudda, 5 Bhinnakas, 
3 Goudas, 8 Vesaras, and 7 Sadharitas (Sadharana). 


GRAMA-RAGAS 

SUDDHA 

I 


Sadja- 

Kaisiki 

Sadja- Suddha- Sadja- Pancama Sadva 

Madhyama Sadharita grama 

(? Sadji) 

I 

Suddha- 

Kaisika 


24 
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(Of these, the first four belong to the Sadja-grama, and the last 
three to Madhyama-grama.) 


BHINNAKA 


Kaisika- Bhinna-Sadja Tana Kaisika Bhinna-Pancama 


Madhyama # 

(Of these, the first two belong to the Sadja-grama, and the 
three to Madhyama-grama.) 


GOUDA 


Gouda-Kaisika- Gouda-Pancama Gouda-Kaisika 
Madhyama 

(Of these, the first two belong to Sadjdgrama and the 
last two Madhyama-grama) 

VESARA 


Takka Vesara- Souvira Votta Malava- Malava- Takka- Hindola 
Khadava (?) Kaisika Pancama Kaisika 


(Of these, the first two belong to Sadja-grama, the next four to 
Madhyama-grama and the last to both gramas.) 


(These 8 Vesara melodies are designated as “Raga-gitis” 
by Matanga, Appedix 3.) 


SADHARITA 


Rupa- Saka Bham- 
Sadharita mana- 

Pancama 


Narta- Pancama Sadja- Kakubha 
Gandhara Kaisika 


(Of these, the first three belong to Sadja-grama, the second three to 
Madhyama, and the last to both gramas). 
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8 UPARAGAS 

Saka- Takka- Kokil Reva- Pancama- Bhavana- Naga- Naga- 
tilaka Saindhava gupta Sadava Pancama Gandhara Pancama 

A group of 17 Rdgas, wrongly stated to be 20 in number: 


1. Sri-raga 

2. Natta 

3. Vangala 

4. Bhasa 

5. Madhyama- 

sadava 


1. Souvira 

2. Kakubha 

3. Takka 

4. Pancama 

(Suddha) 


15. Desakhya 

16. Kaisika- 
kaku])ha 

17. Natta- x 
Narayanty 

15 JANAKA or “PARENT” RAGAS. 

(on the authority of Yastika). 


6. Rakta-hamsa 

7. Kohla-hasa 

8. Prasava 

9. Bhairava- 
dvani 

10. Megha-raga 


11. Soma-raga 

12. Kamoda 

13. Abhra 
(Amra)- 
Pancama 

14. Kandarpa 


5. Bhinna- 

Pancama 

6. Takka-Kaisika 

7. ITindola 

8. Bhotta 


9. Malava-Kaisika 

10. Gandhara- 
Pancama 

11. Bhinna-Sadja 

12. Vesara- Sadava 


13. Malava-Pancama 

14. Tana 

15. Pancama-Sadabha 


APPENDIX 10. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS 

According to Sanglta-samaya-sdra by Pdrsvadeva (circa 1250 A.D.). 
(The author does not name the major melodies (janaka-raga) but only 
gives a classification of the derivative ragas, aggregating 101 ragas. Out of 
these he describes 44 ragas). 


20 RAGANGAS 


(SamjDurna) 


Madhyamadi 

Sankarabharana 

Todii 

Hincfola 
Suddha-vangala 


Amra-panca 

Ghanta-rava 

Gurjari-somaraga 

Malavasri 

Dipa-ragfc ^ 

Varati 


(Sadava) 

i 

Gouda 

DcSi' 

Dliannasi 

Dcsakhyii 


(Oudava) 

Bhairava 
Sri-raga 
Marga-Hindola 
Gunda-kii 
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47 BHASANGAS 


(Sampurna) 


Kaisiki 

Vrhat-daksinatya 

Vela-uli 

Laghvidaksinalya 

Suddha-varati 

. Pourali 

Adi-kamoda 

Bhinna-Pourali 

Natta 

Madhukari 

Abhiri 

Ranganti 

Goran ji 

Prathama-manjari 

Sala-vahini 

Natta-narayana 

Utpali 

Vegaranji 

Tarangini 

Dhvani 

- 

Nadanlari 



(Sadava) (Oudava) 

Karnata-vangala Nagadvani 

Saveri Ahiri 

Andhali Kamvoji 

Sri-kanthi Pulindi 

Utpali Kacchalli 

Goudi Cohari-Goulll 

Suddha-sourastri Gandhara-gati 

Bhaminani Lalita. 

Saindhi-raga Travani 

Chaya-raga ( j. . Saindhava 
Domvaki 
Samdhavi 
Kalindi 
Khasika 


31 UPANGAS 



(Sampurna) 

Saidhava-varati Sourastra-GurjariBhairavi 
Antala-varati Daksina-Gur jariSamh ala- 

Avasthana-YaratiDravida-Gurj ari -Kamoda 
Dravida-varati Karnata-Gouda (Simhala) 

Pratap-Varati Dravida-Gouda Devala 

Svara-varati Chaya-Gouda Mahuri 

Turuska-Toddi Lauli-Gouda Chaya-natta 



(Sadava) (Oudava) 

Maharastra- ChSya-toddi 

Gurj ari Desala-Gouda 

Khaipbhati Turuska-Gouda 

Gurunji Pratapa-Velauli 

Rama-kri Purnata 


Hunji (ka) Mad-h5ra 
Bhallati 


Mallari 


3 KRIYANGAS 



(Sampurna) (Sadava) 

I | * 

Devaki (Devakri) Svabhavakri 

(Trinetra-kri) 

Trinetraki 
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APPENDIX 11. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to Raga-sagara, attributed to the joint authors Narada & 
Dattila (Ms. No. 1304, 13015 in the Govt. Or. Mss. Library, Madrass, Cata¬ 
logue, Vol. XXII). 


1. BHAIRAVA ' 

1 

, n 1 , . 

1. Deva-kriy2 

2. Megha-ranjani 

2. BHUPALA 

I 

3. Kuranji 

1. Vilahari 

2. Malahar! 

3. SRIRAGA 

1 

3. Subhandi 

1. Mandali 

2. Sahuli 

4. PATAMANJARI 

1 

3. Bhallati 

i. L$i 

2. Mukhari 

5. VASANTA 

1 

3. Lalita 

1. Rama-kriya 

i 

2. Varali 

6. MALAVA-RAGA 

1 

3. Gouli 

1. Gundakriya 

2. GhurjarJ(?) 

7. VANGaLA-RAGA 

1 

3. tall 

1. Kalyani 

J 

2. Ahiri^ 

3. SSvert 
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8. NATA-RAGA 


1. Ghanta-rava 2. Kambhoji 3. Sankarabharana 


APPENDIX 12 V 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

(L 

According to RJgdrnava as cited in the Sdrangadhara-Paddhati, a work 
compiled in 1363 A.D. 


The original text of Rdgdrnava (datable about the 1300 A.D.) has not 
yet been traced. 

1. BHAIRAVA 


1. Vafigapala 

2. Gunakari 3. Madhyamadi 

2. PANCAMA 

1 

4. Vasanta 

5. Dhanasri 

1. Lalita 

2. Gurjjari 3. Debt 

3. NATA 

1 

i 

4. Varati 

5. Rama-krit 

1. rlata- 
Narayana 

1 1 

2. Gandhara 3. Salaga 

(Salamka) 

4. MALLARA 

i 

4. Kedara 

5. Karnata 

1. ivlegha 

2. Mailarika 3. Malava- 

I 

4. Prati- 

5. Asavari 


Kousika 

manjari(?) 



(•Patamanjari) 



5. GOUDA-MALAVA 
' 1 


1. Hindola 

2. Triguna 3, Dhani (?) 

4. Goudl 

5. Kolahala 
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6. DESAKH 


1. Bhupali 

2. Hari-pala 3. Kamodi 4. Dhorani 

5. Vilavalt 


- 

APPENDIX 13. 




CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 


According to Pancama Samhitd by NaradsK""[Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Ms. No. 5040 with Colophon dated 1362 saka-1440 A.D.). 



1. MALAVA 

1 


• 

1. Dhanasi 

2. Malasi 

1 1 
3.Ramakiri 4. Sin- 

dhuda 

5. Asavari 

i. 

6. Bhairavi 

/ 



2. MALLARA 

1 


1. Velavali 

I 

2. Puravi 

1 1 

3. Kanada 4. Mayuri 

5. Koda 

6. Kedarika 



3. SRI-RAGA 

1 



1. Gandlhari 

2. Gouri 

1 1 

3. Subhaga 4. Kuma- 

rika 

5. Velawari 

" l. 

6. Vairagi 



4. VASANTA 

1 



1. Judt 

2. Pancam! 

1 1 

3. Lalita 4. Pata- 

manjari 

5. Gujjar! 

i 

6. Vibhasa 



5. HINDOLA 

i 



1. Madhavi 

I . 

2. Dipika 

i i. 

3. Desakari 4. Pahida 

5. Varadi 

6. Marahati 
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6. KARNATA 


1. Natika 2. BiupaB 3. Gayda 4. Ramakeli 5. Kamodi 6. Kalyant 


APPENDIX 14/ 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 
f 

According to Kallinatha, (1460 A.D.) the famous commentator of 
Sangita-ratndkara. 

(Pandit Bhatkhande in his Hindusth&nt Samgita Paddhati, Vol. II, p. 201, 
ascribes ths system to Kallinatha. The system with slight variations is also 
ascribed to Kallinatha by Radha Mohan Sen in his Sangita-Taranga, p. 222, 
1225 sal,-1818 A.D. The variations with alternate names are given in the 
table set out below.) 


1. SRI-RAGA 

_ i 


1. Gouri 

i 

2. Kola 
hala 

3. Dhavala 4. Varoraji 
or 

Rada-rangi 

5. Malkous 6. Deva- 

Gandhara 



2. PANCAMA 
i 



1 

1. Trivenx 

m 

r 

2. Hastarp' 
taretaha 
(?) 

(-Stambha- 

tirthika- 

Khama-ici) 

i i 

3. Abihiri 4. Kokabha 
or Ahiri 

i 

5. Verari 

6. Asavari 



3. BHAIRAVA 

1 



1. Bhairavl 

i 

2. Gujarl 

i I 

3. Vilavali 4. Vihaga 
(or 
Vada- 
hamsi) 

5. Karnata 

6. Kanada 
(or 

Bhasa) 
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4. MEGHA 


1. Vangali 2. Madhura3. Kamodi 4. Dhanasri5. Dcva- 6. Devali (or Tirthak!) 
(or (or tirthi 

Mudra) Rahania- 

sri) 

5. NATA-NARAYANA 


1. Tara- 2. Tilamgi 3. Purvi 4. Gan- 5. Rama 6. Sindh a- mallari 
vanki (or, (or Tilaki) dliari (or (Sidda- mallari- 

Devali) Virama) Suddha-mallari ?) 

6. VASANTA 


1. Andhali 2. Guina- 

3. Pata- 

4. Gounda- 5. Dlianki 

6. Dcva- 

kali, 

manjari 

giri (? Tanki) 

saga 

(or 

(-Tanka) 

(Deva- 

Gamaki) 


(or 

Dhamaki) 

sakha) 
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CLASSIFICATION OF RaGAS. 
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Tilansior Devagirl Vasanti Sindhuri Abhiri Mangala Candra- Subhranga Ananda Vibhasa Vardhana Vinoi 
Bhupall vir ? lva 



DIPAKA 
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Mallari Sorathi Suhavt Asavari Kokan! Nata Kanara Saranga Kedara Gun^a 



APPENDIX 16. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to Raga-Tarangini by Locan-Kavi (Circa 1375 A.D.) 

This scheme obviously belongs to the Southern or Carnatic School, 
according to which 12 root-ragas or melas (major melodies) are chosen, and 
to each mela certain derivative ragas (janya-ragas) are ascribed. The 
melody Dipaka-raga, the last in the list, is not described and its derivative 
melodies are not indicated on the ground that at the time of the author, the 
Dipaka had ceased to be current and had become unfamiliar to practising 
musicians. 


Melas 12 

Janya-Ragas 77. 

1. Bhairavi (?) 

.. .. (1) Bhairavi, Nilamvari. 

2. Todi 

.. (1) Todi. 

3. Gouri 

.. .. (1) Malava, (2) Sri-Gouri, (3) Caiti-Gouri, 


(4) Paradi (?) Gouri. (5) Desl- 


Todi, (6) Desa-Kara, (7) Goura- 

(8) Trivana, (9) Mulatani, (10) Dhana- 
Sri, (11) Vasanta, (12) Goura, 
(13) Bhairava, (14) Vibhasa, (15) Ra¬ 
ma Kali. (16) Gurjari, (17) Vahuli, 
(18) Reva, (19) Bhatiyara, (20) Sad- 
raga, (21) Malava-Pancama, (22) Ja- 
yanta-Sii, (23) Asavari, (24) Deva-Gan- 
dhara, (25) Sindi-asavari, (26J 
Gunakari. 

4. Karnata .. .. .. (1) Kanara, (2) Vagisvari, (3) Khama-ici, 

(4) Soratha, (5) Paraja, (6) Maru, 

(7) Jay-Jayanti, (8) Kukubha, 

(9) Kamodi, (10) Kedari, (11) Chaya- 
Goura, (12) Mala-Kausika, (13) Hin- 
dola, (14) Sugharai, (15) Adana, 
(16) Garc-Kanara, (17) Srt-Raga. 

5 Kedara (I) Kedara-nataka, (2) Abhira-nataka, 

(3) Khamva-vati, (4) Sankarabharana, 

(5) Vihagara, (6) Hamvira, (7) Syama, 

(8) Chaya-nata, (9) Bhupali, (10) 
Bhimpalasri, (il) Kausika, (12) Maru- 
raga. 
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6. Iman 


7. Saranga 

8. Megha 


9. Dhana Sri 

10. Purava 

11. Mukhari 

12. Dipak* 


.. (1) Suddha-Kalyana, (2) Puriya-Kalyana, 

(3) Jayat-Kalyana. 

(1) Pata-Manjari, (2) Vrndavani, (3) Sa- 
manta, (4) Vada-hamsaka. 

.. (1) Megha-Mallara, (2) Gouda-Saranga, 

(3) Nata, (4) Velavali, (5) Alahiya, 
(6) Suddha-Suhava, (7) Desakha, (8) 
Suddha*nata. 

(1) Dhana Sri, (2) Lalita. 

(1) Purava. 

(1) Mukhari. 


APPENDIX 17. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS 

According to Svara-mela-kciUnidhi by Rama-matya (1550 A.D.) 

The scheme belongs to the Southern or Carnatic School, according to 
which 20 root-ragas, or melas (major melodies) are chosen, and to each mela, 
certain derivative ragas (janya-ragas) are ascribed. The lists of derivative 
ragas given in this work are illustrative and not exhaustive. The table set 
out below is borrowed from Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar’s edition of the work 
(Introduction, p. xliv, 1932). 

I. Ramamatya’s ‘Genus-species’ system. 


Melas—(20) 


Janya-Ragas—(64) 


1. Mukhari 

Mukhari and a (few 

Grama Ragas. 


2. Malavagoula 

(1) Malava¬ 
goula 

(2) Lalita 

(6) Mecabouli 

(11) Kuranji 


(7) Phala- 

(12) Kannada- 


manjari 

vangala 


(3) Boulika 

(8) Gundakriya 

(13) Mangala- 



kousika 


(4) Sourastra 

(9) Sindhu- 

(14) Malhari, 



ramakriya 

etc. 

3. Sriraga 

(5) Gurjari 
(1) Sriraga 

(10) Chayagoula 
(J>) Suddha- 

(9) Andoli 

bhairavi 
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4. Saranganata 


5. Hindola 

6. Suddha 

ramakriya 

7. Delaksi 

8. Kannada- 
goula 


(3) Suddha- 
vangala 

9. Suddhanata 

10. Ahiri 

11. Nadarama- 
kriya 

12. Suddhavarali 

13. Ritigoula 

14. Vasanta- 
bhairavi 

15. Kedaragoula 

16. Hejujji 

17. Samavarali 

18. Revagupti 

19. Samanta 

20. Kambhoji 


(2) 

Bhairav! 

(6) Velavali 

(10) 

Deva- 

gandhari 

(3) 

Gouli 

(7) MalavaSri 

(11) 

Madhya- 
madi, etc. 

(4) 

Dhanyasi 

(8) Sankara 



bharana 



(1) 

Saranganata 

(4) Nattanara- 
yani 

(7) 

Kuntala- 

varali 

(2) 

Saveri 

(5) Suddha- 

(8) 

Bhinna- 


vasanta 

(9) 

sadja 

(3) 

Saranga- 

(6) Purvagoula 

Narayani, 


bhairavt 



etc. 

(1) 

Hindola 

(2) Marga 

(3) 

Bhupala, 


Hindola 


etc. 

(1) 

Suddha- 

ramakriya 

(3) ArdradeSi 

(4) Dipaka 



(2) 

Padi 



(1) 

Desaksi 

Kannada- 

(4) Chayanata 

(6) 

Naga- 

goula 

(7) 

dhani 

(2) 

Ghantarava 

(5) Turuska- 

Devakriya, 

Todi* 


etc. 


Suddhanata, 





etc. 





Ahiri, etc. 
Nadarama- 





kriya, etc. 
Suddha¬ 





varali, etc. 
Ritigoula, 





etc. 




(1) 

Vasanta- 

(2) Somaraga, 




hhairavi 

etc. 



(1) 

Kedaragoula 

(2) Narayana- 




goula, etc. 

agas. 



Hejujji and 

a few Grama R 



Samavarali 

do. 




Revagupti 

Samanta, 

do. 




etc. 

Kambhoji, 

etc. 
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APPENDIX 18. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

✓ 

According to “Ragamala” by Pundarik Vitthala, (Ms. in the collection of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, with colophon dated 
saka 1498-1576 A.D.) 


v 'l. SUDDHA-BHAIRAVA 


Wives 


Dhannasi 

i 

Bhairavi 

Saindhavi 

Sons 

1 

1 

Maravi 

Asavarl 

Bhairava 

Suddha-lalita 

2. 

l 

Pancama 

HINDOLA 

1 

Wives 

i 

l 

Paraja 

Vangala 

Bhupali 

1 

Varali 

l 

Todika 

Sons 

_l_ 

Prathaina- 

manjari 

' Tod! 

l “ 

Vasanta 

Suddha-vangala 

Syama* 

l 

Samanta 

Kamoda 


3. 

DESIKAR 

i 





\ 

Wives 

_ 




Ramakrf Vahuli Desi f Jayata-Sri Gurjarl 
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Sons 


Lalila 

Vib 

lasa 

l „ I 

Saranga Ravana 

4. SRl-RAG 

1 

Wives 

i 

Kalyana 

Goudi 

Padi (? Pahadi) 

Gunakari Nada-ramakri 

Sons 

I 

Gundkri 

Takka 

Dcva-gandhara 

5. 

Malava Suddha-Gouda Karnata-vangala 

SUDDHA-NATA 

1 

Wives 

1 

Malasri 

1 

Desaksi 

Devakri Madhu-madhavi 

Sons 

i 

' Abhir! 

Jijavanta 

Salanga-Nata Karnata-raga Chaya-nata 

6. NATTA-NARAYANA 

1 

Wives 

I 

Hamira-nata 

Velaval! 

Kamvoji 

i i 

Saveri Suhavi 

Sons 

i 

Sourastri 

1 

Malhara 

r 

Gounda-raga 

Kedara Sankarabharana 

i. 

Vihagada 
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APPENDIX 19. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to Catvdrimhicchata-nija-nirJpanam by Narada (circa 1525- 
1550 A.D.) 


This treatise offers a scheme of 10 major male melodies, with five wives 
for each, four sons for each with four wives. It is quite possible that a 
scheme of 10 male ragas is earlier than that of six male ragas. More prob¬ 
ably, this is an attempt to ammalgamate two alternative schemes. 

10 Male ragas. Sri-raga, Vasanta, Pancama, Bhairava, Kousika, Megha- 
raga, Natta-narayana, Hindola, Dipaka, and Hamsaka. 

'tfl. SRI-RAGA 

I 

Wives 

__ l _ 

c " I, ' i " r' i 

Coudi Kolahali Andhali Dravidi Malu-kousiki 

Sons 


Suddha-Gouda Karnata Malava Purvika 

Sons’ Wives 
I 

n ' r i i lA 

Varati Voulika Madhyamadi Arabm 

2. VASANTA 

J 

Wives 


Nilamvari Dhanasri Ramakri Pata-manjari Gouda-kri 

Sons 


Syama Soma Riti-Goula Sankarabharana 

Sons’ Wives 


Kalyani Duhkha-vairati Saveri Tarangini 
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3. PANCAMA 

I 

Wives 


Trivali Vallaki Khamvavati KakubhS Ahart 

Sons 

___I.___ 

Valahamsa Gandhara Deva-Hindola Pavaka 

Sons’ Wives 

__i___ 

! - - -| - - | - ‘ j 

Narayani Bhupali Maru Nava-rocika 


4. BHAIRAVA 


Wives 


Velavali Bhairavi Gurjari 

Sons 

l 

La! 

i l 

lita Karnatika 

Panca-vaktra Kalhara La] 

Sons’ Wives 

1 

ita 

Candra-sckhara 

Kuranga-malika Vici Mangala-kousiki 

5. KOUSIKA 

Wives 

Mahuli 

Todi Dcva-gandhari Desakhya 

Sons 

Guna-kriyS Suddha-saverikl 

.1 i J 

Vidun-mala Modaka Saraga 

Sons’ Wives 

i 

Kamoda 

Nata-tarangini Purna-candrika 

Pal 

ika 

Jayanta-sen! 




6. MEGHA-RAGA 

Wives 


Trotaki Motaki Apara Brhan-nata Aham-nata 

Sons 


Ghauta-kantha Kamala Ghantarava Rohaka 
Sons’ Wives 


Sudhamayi Domlakr! Mrta-sanjivani Megha-dhvani 

7. NATA-NARAYANA 

Wives 

( _^_ | _._ 

Vangali Suddha-salank5 Kambhoji Madhu-madhavi Devakri 

Sons 


Suddha-vangala Nata Garuda Mohana 

Sons’ Wives 


Trailing! Langal! Surata Ilamvar! 

8. HINDOLA 

Wives 


Desi 

Siva-kri 

Lalita 

i , I 

Mallari Suhamsika 



Sons 


Ramaniya 

Mukhari 

Udaya-pancama 
Sons’ Wives 

i 

Suddha-vasanta 

i 


I l 

I 


Sindhu- Vega-vahini Dharan! Chaya-tarangin! 
ramakriya 
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9. DtPAK 

Wives 

_i_ 

Asaveri Natika Dehali Karnati Kedarl 

Sons 

r i 

Vairanji Holi Sourastra 

Sons’ Wives 

Naga-varali Deva-ranjani Sura-sindhu 

10. HAMSAKA-RAGA 

Wives 

_J_ 

Malasri Sarasvati- Gouri Isa-manohari 

nianohari 


Naga-dvani 


Malavl 


APPENDIX 20. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to “Rdga-vivodha” by Soma-nfitha (1609 A.D.) 

The scheme belongs to the Southern or the Carnatic system according to 
which the 23 root-ragas or mela-rdgas (major melodies) are chosen to which 
certain janya-ragas (derivative melodies) are assigned on the basis of an ana- 


Sons 



Samanta Bhinna-pancama Takka 
Sons’ Wives 


Syama-kalyam Desaksi Vilahari 


Sri-ranjani 


Kedara-goula 

. f. 

Kurania-maniari 
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logy of note-structure. The number of derivative melodies cited are illus¬ 
trative and not exhaustive. 


Mela9 (23) 


Janya-ragas (76) 


1. Mukhari 

2. Revagupti 

3. Sama-varati 

4. Todi 

5. Nada-ramakri 

6. Bhairava 

7. Vasanta 

8. Vasanta-Bhairavi 

9. Malava-gouda 


10. Riti-gouda 

11. Abhira-nata 

12. Hammira 

13. Suddha-varatl 

14. Suci (Suddha) Ramakri 

15. Sri-raga 


16. Kalyana 

17. Kamvodi 

18. Mallari 


19. Samanta 

20. Karnata-gouda 


21. Desaksi 

22. Suddhia-nata 

23. Saranga 


(1) Mukhari, (2) Turuska-Todi and others. 
Revagupti. 

(1) Sama-varati, (2) Va 3 anta-varati and 
others. 

Todi 

Nada-ramakri 

(1) Bhairava, (2) Pouravika 
(1) Vasanta, (2) Takka, (3) Hijeja, 
(4) Hindola 

(1) Vasanta-Bhairavi, (2) Maravi 
(1) Malava-gouda, (2) Goudi, (3) Purvi, 
(4) Pahadi, (5) Deva-gandhara, 
(6) Gouda-kriya, (7) Kuranji, (8) Va- 
huli, (9) Ramakriya, (10) Pavaka, 
(11) Asavari, (12) Pancama, (13) Van- 
gala, (14) Suddha-lalita, (15) Gurjjari, 

(16) Paraja, (17) Suddha-gouda, 
(18) Caiti-Goudi and others. 

Riti-gouda. 

Abhira-nata. 

(1) Hammira, (2) Vihangada, (3) Kedara 
Suddha-varati 

(1) Suddha-ramakri, (2) Lalita, (3) Jaitasri, 
(4) Travani, (5) Desi and others 
(1) Sri-raga, (2) Malava-sri, (3) Dhanyasi, 
(4) Bhairavi, (5) Dhavala, (6) Sain- 
dhavi and others 
Kalyana 

(1) Kamvodi, (2) Devakri 
(1) Mallari, (2) Nata-mallari, (3) Purva* 
gouda, (4) Bhupali, (5) Gounda, 
(6) Sankarabharana, (7) Nata-narayana, 
(8) Narayana-goudo, (9) Kedara, 
(10) Salanka-nata, (11) Velavali, 

(17) Madhyamadi, (13) Saveri, 
(14) Sourastri 

Samanta 

(1) Karnata-gouda, (2) Addafia, (3) Naga- 
dvani, (4) Suddha-vangala, (5) Varna- 
nata, (6) Turuska-Todi-Irakha 
Desaksi 
Suddha-fiata 
Saranga 
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APPENDIX 21. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to R5ga-Darpana by Damodara Misra (circa 1625 A.D.) 

The author first cites the scheme current in his time in the North, and 
then quotes the schemes according to the Schools of Somesvara, Hanuman, 
and “Ragaranava.” He also gives a list of twenty ragas, which probably repre¬ 
sented a traditional group, which may have been popular before the time of 
the author. Their names are:— Sri-raga, Natta, Vangala, Bhasa, Madhyama, 
Sadava, Rakta-hamsa, Kohlasa, Prabhava, Bhairava, Dhani, Megha-raga, 
Soma-raga, Kamoda, Amra-Pancama, Kandarpa, Desakhya, Kukubha, Kaisika, 
and Natta-Narayana. Of these many must have ceased to be current in prac¬ 
tice at the time of the author. 


SRI-RAGA 

_I_ 


MalUl 

i 

Trivani 

1 I 

Gouri Kedar! 

VASANTA 

1 

i 

Madhu- 
madhavl ' 

Pahadi 

dLi 

Devagiri 

Varati Todi 

Lalita 

Hindoli 



BHAIRAVA 

1 



1 

Bhairavi 

i 

Gurjjari 

Ramakiri Gunakiri 

Vangali 

SainJhavi 



PANCAMA 



VibLasa 

I 

Bhupali 

1 1 

Karnati Vadaham- 

sika 

MEGH-RAGA 

i 

l 

Malavi 

Pata- 
man j art 

Mallari 

Sourathi Saver! Kousik! Gandhart 

VRHAN-NATA-NATTA-NARAYANA 

1 

Hara- 

^rngara 


Kamodi Kalyan! Abhiri Natika Sarangi 
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Natta- 

Hamvira 



APPENDIX 22. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to “Hrdaya-koutukam” by Hrdaya-Narayana Deva (circa 
samvat 1724-1646 A.D.) 

The author follows the Southern principle of classification of the ‘genus 
and species system* on the basis of choosing certain major ragas calling them 
Samsthanam (thata) in place of the name Melaka used by others. 

He adopts 12 root-ragas, from which he derives the minor melodies. 

His 12 major ragas include a new raga said to have been created by his 
patron, the chief of Goda desa (not identified) and called ‘Hrdaya-rama.* 

1. Bhairavi .. .. 1. Bhairavi, 2. Nilamvari 

2. Todi .. .. .. Todi (marga) 

3. Gouri .. .. .. 1. Marga-Gouri, 2. Desi-Gouri. 3. Malava, 

4. Sri-Gouri, 5. Caiti-Gouri, 6. Pahari- 
Gaurl, 7. Desi-Todi, 8. Desa-Karaka, 
9. Gouda, 10. Trivana, 11. Mulatani- 
Dhanasri, 12. Vasantaka, 13. Goura, 
14. Bhairava, 15. Vibhasa, 16. Rama- 
kari, 17. Gurjari, 18. Vahuli, 19. Bhati- 
yala, 20. Sata-raga (khat), 21. Malasri, 
22. Pancama, 23. Jayantasri, 24. Asavari, 
25. Deva-Gandhara, 26. Sindhi-Asavari, 
27. Gunakari. 

4. Karnata .. .. .. 1. Karnata, 2. Kedari, 3. Hindola, 4. Sugha- 

rai, 5. Adana, 6. Garo-karnata, 7. Sri- 
raga. 

5. Kedara .. .. .. 1. Kedara, 2. Kedara-nata, 3. Jayant-kedara, 

4. Ahira-nata, 5. Khamvavati, 6. Sankara- 
bharana, 7. Vihagara, 8. Hamvira, 
9. Syama-nata, 10. Chaya-nata, 11. Bhu- 
pali, 12. Bhima-palasika, 13. Puriya- 
kedara, 14. Kousika, 15. Maru. 

6. Imana .. .. .. 1. Imana, 2. Suddha-kalyana, 3. Puriya, 

4. Yayat-kalyana 

7. Saranga .. .. .. 1. Saranga, 2. Pata-manjari, 3. Vrindavani, 

4. Samanta, 5. Vada-hamsa. 

8. Megha .. .. .. 1. Megba, 2. Mallara, 3. Yogini, 4. Madhya- 

madi, 5. Gounda-Mallara, 6. Deva- 
bharana, 7. Goura-saranga, 8. Nata, 

9. Velavali, 10. Alahiya, 11. Suddha- 
suhava, 12. Desi-suhava, 13. Desakha, 
14. Suddha-nata. 
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9. Hid ay a-ram a 

10. Dhana€ri 

11. Purva 

12. Mukhari .. 


Hrdaya-rama 
1. DhanaSri, 2. Lalita. 
Purva 
Mukhari 


An additional root-raga called Dipaka is intended to be included but it is 
not actually described (“Atha thata-prakarana dipak-samsthanam lekhyam”). 


APPENDIX 23 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 


According to “Hrdaya-prakasa” by Hrdayanayana Deva (Circa Samvat 
17244646 A.D.) 

In this treatise the author uses the term mela (genus) in place of Sam- 
sthana (thata) used in his Hrdaya-Kautuka. In the former work, he classifies 
the parent-scales into eleven melas, according to Suddha or Vikrita -notes used 
in the structure of the melodies. 


1. Suddha-mela 
2. Mela with 1 vikrta note 


3. Ditto 

4. Mela with 2 vikrta notes 

5. Ditto 


6. Mela with 3 vikrta notes 

7. Ditto 


8. Ditto 

9. Mela with 4 vikrta notes 


10. Ditto 

11. Ditto 

12. Mela with 5 vikrta notes 


.. 1. Saindhav, 2. Bhairvi, 3. Nilamvari. 

.. 1. Karnata, 2. Kakubha, 3. Jinavati, 4. Sou- 

rastri, 5. Sugharayi, 6. Kamoda, 7. Adana, 

8. Vagesvari. 

.. Mukhari 

.. Todi 

.. 1. Kedara, 2. Syama-nataka, 3. Khamvavati, 

4. Hamvira, 5. Sankarabharana, 6. Jayat- 
kedara, 7. Puriya-kedara, 8. Vihagara, 

9. Ahira-nata, 10. Maru, 11. Bhima- 
palasika, 12. Chaya-nata, 13. Khedara- 
nata, 14. Mala-kousika, 15. Bhupali 

.. 1. Imana, 2. Puriya-Kalyana, 3. Jayat-Kal- 

yana, 4. Suddha-kalyana. 

.. 1. Megha, 2. Suddha-nata, 3. Nata, 4. Deva- 

girl, 5. Goura-saranga, 6. Alahiya, 7. 
Deva-bharana, 8. De^akha, 9. Gound- 
Mallara, 10. Suhava, 11. Madhyamadi, 

12. Mallara 
.. Hrdaya-rama 

.. 1. Gouri, 2. Mulatani-dhanasari, 3. Sri-raga, 

4. Sadraga, 5. Caiti-Gouri, 6. Vasanta, 
7. Jayasri, 8. Ramakali, 9. Paraia, 10. 
Paneama, 11. Gandhara, 12. Asavari, 

13. Desi-Todi, 14. Bhairava, 15. Vahuli, 
16. Gurjari, 17. Gouda, 18. Gunakari, 
19. De§a-kara, 20. Malasri, 21. Vibhasa, 
22. Trivana. 

• • 1. Saranga, 2. Patamanjari, 3. Samanta, 

4. Vadahamsa. 

.. Purva 
.. Dhanasri 
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APPENDIX 24. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 


According to Catur-dandi-Prakasihi by Vyankatamakhi (otherwise called 
Vyamkatesvara Diksita) (1660 A.D.) 

The author belongs to the Southern, or Carnatic School. He severely 
criticises the author of Svara-mela-kala-nidhi, who gives a list of 20 melas, 
whereas Vyankatamakl gives a list of 19 melas . 


(Janaka-melas) 

1. Mukhari 

2. Sama-varali 

3. Bhupala 

4. Vasanta-Bhairavi 

5. Goula 


6. Ahari 

7. Bhairavi 

8. Sri-raga 


9. Hejujji 

10. Kambhoji 

11. Sankarabharana 


12. Samanta .. 

13. Desaksi 

14. Nata 

15. Suddha-varali 

16. Pantu-varali 

17. Suddha-rama-kriya 

18. Simha-rava 

19. Kalyani 


(Janya-ragas) 

Mukhari 

Sama-varali 

1. Bhupala, 2. Bhinna-sadja 
Vasanta-Bhairavi 

1. Goula, 2. Gundakriya, 3. Salanga-nata, 
4. Nada-rama-kriya, 5. Lalita, 6. Padi, 
7. Gurjari, 8. Vahuli, 9. Mallahari, 
10. Saveri, 11. Chaya-goula, 12. Purva- 
goula, 13. Karnataka, 14. Vangala, 
15. Sourastra. 

1. Abheri, 2. Hindola-vasanta 
1. Bhairavi, Hindola, 3. Ahiri, 4. Ghanta- 
rava, 5. Riti-goula. 

1. Sri, 2. Salaga-Bhairavi, 3. Dhanyasi, 
4. Malava-sri, ^ Deva-gandhara, 
6. Andhali, 7. Velavali, 8. Kannada- 
Goula. 

1. Hejujji, 2. Revagupti. 

1. Kambhoji, 2. Kedara-goula, 3. Narayana* 
goula. 

1. Sankara-bharna, 2. Arabhi, 3. Nagadvani, 
4. Sama, 5. Suddha-vasanta, 6. Narayana- 
Dcsaksi, 7. Narayani. 

Samanta 

Desaksi 

Nata 

Suddha-varali 

Pantu-varali 

Suddha-rama-kriya 

Simha-rava 

Kalyana 


27 
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APPENDIX 25. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to Aniipa-Sangitankuta by Bhava-bhatta (1674-1701 A.D.) 

The author belongs to the Northern School. He utilises both Southern 
and Northern texts both of which he quotes profusely. He accepts Sangita- 
Pdrijata and Sangita-ratruikara as leading authorities. 


BHAIRAVA 


1 

Madyamadi 

I 

Bhairavi 

I 

Vangali 

Varati 

Saindhavi 


MALAVA-KOUSIKA 

1 


i 

Todi 

1 

Khamvavati 

1 

Goudi 

i 

. Gunakiri 

Kakubha 



HINDOLA 

1 



Velavali 

Ramakiri 

1 

Desaksi 

l 

Patainanjari 

l 

Lalita 



DlPAKA 



c 

Kedarika 

r 

Dcsi 

Kamodi 

' I 

Natika 

Karnati 



SRl-RAGA 

1 



Vasanti 

Malavi 

1 

Malasri 

Saveri 

Dhanasri 



MEGHA 

1 

• 


i 

Mallari 

Dcsakari 

1 

Bhupali 

l 

Gurj an 

I 

Takka 
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APPENDIX 26. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to Anupa-Sangita-ratnakara, by Bhava-bhatta (1674-1701 A.D.) 

The author belongs to the Northern School. But he treats the Northern 
and the Southern systems. In the Anupa-sangita-ratrulkara, he cites 20 dif¬ 
ferent melas (root-ragas) with their derivatives. In another work he cites 
six ragas and five raginis (see Appendix 25). 


1. 

Todi 


• • 

Todi and others. 

2. 

Goudi 


• • 

1. Goudi, 2. Gurjari, 3. Vahula, 4. Ramakali, 
5. Asavari, 6. Maru, 7. Gunakri, 8. Pata- 
manjari, 9. Pancama, 10. Suddha-lalita, 
11. Takka, 12. Malava-Gouda, 13. Purvi, 
14. Vangala, 15. Padi. 

3. 

Varati 

,, 

# # 

1. Varati, 2. Suddha-varati, 3. Syama-varad. 

4. 

Kedara 


• • 

1. Kedara, 2. Kedara-Gouda, 3. Mal- 

liira, 4. Natta-Narayana, 5. Vela- 

vali, 6. Bhupali, 7. Kamvoji, 8. Madhu- 
madhavi, 9. Sankara-bharana, 10. Saveri, 
11. Suvahi, 12. Narayani, 13. Kedara- 
nata and others. 

5. 

Suddha-nata 

,, 

# B 

Suddha-nata and others. 

6. 

Malava-kaisika 

• • 

• • 

1. Malava-sri, 2. Dhannasi, 3. Bhairavi, 
4. Saindhavi, 5. Deva-Gandhara and 
others. 

7. 

Sri-raga 


• • 

Sri-raga and others. 

8. 

Haminira 



Ilammira and others. 

9. 

Aheri 



Aheri and others. 

10. 

Kalyana .. 



Kalyana and others. 

11. 

Desaksi 



Desaksi and others. 

12. 

Desikara 



1. Desikara, 2. Travani, 3. Desi, 4. Lalita, 
5. Dipaka, 6. Vibhasa. 

13. 

Saranga .. 


• • 

Saranga and others. 

14. 

' Karnata .. 

• . 

• • 

1. Karnata, 2. Samanta, 3. Sourastri, 

4. Chaya-nataka. 

15. 

Kamoda .. 

• • 

• • 

Kamoda and others. 

16. 

Hijeja 

• • 

• • 

Hijeja, Bhairava and others. 

17. 

Nada-ramakri 

• • 

• • 

Nada-ramakri and others. 

18. 

Hindola 


• • 

1. Hindola, 2. Vasanla and others. 

19. 

Mukhari .. 


• • 

Mukhari and others. 

20. 

Soma 



Soma and others. 
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APPENDIX 27 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 


According to Sangita-narayana by Purusottama Misra, court poet of 
Narayana Deva of the Gajapati Dynasty (Circa 1730 A.D.) The author 
quotes the differing views of the lists of ragas as given by Narada in the 
Pancama-Sara-savihita (Appendix 13), and Mammata in Sangita-ratna-mali 
(Appendix 5), and cites the system of ragas as current in his time. The text 
available, that of the Ms. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. 2513-69-E4) 
is very much corrupt, and undecipherable at various places. 


BHAIRAVA 


Bhalravi 

Kai5iki 

i 

Bhasa 

VASANTA 

1 

Velavali 

Vangali 

Anonita (?) 

Desakhya Nona (?) Prathama- 

manjari 

MALAVA-KOUSIKA 

1 

Masravi (?) 
Mallari (?) 

Saivi (?) 

Gundakiri 

1 a 
V aradi 

Khamvavati 

Karnati 

Todi 







SRI-RAGA 

1 



Ganlhari 

Deva-gandhari 

Malava-sri 

Saver! 

Rama-kiri 


MEGHA-RAGA 

1 


Lalita 

Malasi 

Gouri 

Nsti 

Devakirl 


NATA-NARAYANA 

1 

• 

Saramani (?) 

Abhasa (?) 

Kamodi 

Gunjarl 

Kakubha 
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APPENDIX 28. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to Sangita-Saramrtoddhara 
’ By King Tulaji of Tanjore (1763-1787 A.D.) 

(Janaka-melas) (Janya-ragas) 


1. Sri-raga 


2. Suddha-nata 

3. Malava-gouda 


4. Velavali ,. 

5. Varali 

6. Suddha-rama-kriya 

7. Sankara-bharana 


8. Kamvoji .. 


9. Bhairavi .. 


10. Mukhari .. 

11. Vega-vahini 

12. Sindhu-rama-kriya .. 

13. Hejujji 


.. Kannada-Gouda, Deva-gandhara, Salaga- 

Bhairavi, Madhava-manohari, Suddha- 
desi, Madhyama-grama-raga, Saindhavi, 
Kaphi, Huseni, Sri-ranjani, Malavasri, 
Deva-manohari, Jayanta-sena, Mani- 
ranga, Madhyamadi, Dhanasri. 

.. Suddha-nati, Udaya-ravi-candrika. 

.. Ad} a-malava-gouda, Saranga-natika, Ardra- 

desi, Chaya-gouda, Takka, Gurjjari, 
Gunda-kriya, Phala-manjari, Nada-rama- 
kriya, Sourastri, Magadhi, Gouri- 
manohari, Maruva, Saveri, Goudi-pantu, 
Purvi, Vibhasa, Goula, Kannada-vangala, 
Vahuli, Padi, Malla-hari, Lalita, Purna- 
pancama, Suddha-savcri, Megha-ranj ani, 
Reva-Gupta, Malavi. 

.. Velavali. 

.. Varfili. 

. # Suddha-rama-kriya, Dipaka. 

., Sankarabharana, Arabhi, Suddha-vasanta, 

Sarasvati-maiiohari, Purva-goula, Nara- 
yani-desaksi, Samanta, Kuranji, Purna- 
candrika, Sura-sindhu, Julavu, Vilahari, 
Gouda-mallara, Kedara. 

.. Kanivoji, Narayana-gouda, Kedara-gouda, 

Vada-hamsa, Naga-dvani, Chaya-taran- 
gini, Jadu-kula-kamvoji, Nata-kuranji, 
Kannada, Nata-narayani, Andhali, Sama- 
raga, Manoha, Deva-kriya, Mohana- 
kalyani. 

.. Bhairavi, Ahari, Ghanta-rava, Indu-ghanta- 

rava, Riti-goula, Hindola-vasanta, Anan- 
da-Bhairavi, Abheri, Naga-gandhari, 
Dhanyasi, Hindola. 

.. Mukhari. 

.. Vega-vahini. 

.. Sindhu-iama-kriya, Pantu-Varali. 

.. Hejujji. 
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14. Sama-varali 

15. Vasanta-bhairava 

16. Bhinna-sadja 

17. Desaksi 

18. Chaya-nata 

, 19. Saranga .. 

20. Todi 

21. Kalyani 


Sama-varali, Gandhara-pancama, Bhinna- 
pancama. 

Vasanta-bhairavi, Lalita-pancama. 
Bhinna-sadja, Bhupala. 

Desaksi. 

Chaya-nata. 


APPENDIX 29. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to a Hindi treatise Known as “Raga-Kutuhala” by Radha 
Krishna Kavi, composed in Samvat 1853-1781 A.D. 

(Ms. in the possession of Kunwar Brajendra Singh, Dholpur and describ¬ 
ed by him in the Hindi monthly Saraswati, November 1933, p. 425). 


BHAIRAVA 


n, ! . 

Bhairavi 

".i 

Saindhavi 

J 

Bairari 

MALKOUSA 

1 

Madhumadhavi 
(? Madhya- 
madi) 

i 

Bangali 

1 

Gouri 

l 

Todi 

Gunakali 

HINDOLA 

_I_ 

Khamvavati 

Kukabha 

Vilaval 

Ramakeli 

Lalit 

DIPAK 

1 

Deosakh 

Patamanjari 

Kanada 

i 

Dell 

Kamod 

Kelara 

N*at 
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SRI-RAGA 



Dhanasri 


Desakari 


APPENDIX 30. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to Sangita-sara, compiled by Maharaja Sawai Pratap Simha 
Deo of Jaipur, (1779-1804 A.D.) 

He purports to follow the School of Hanumana, and after specifying the 
six ragas and 30 raginis according to Hanumana he adds the names and des¬ 
criptions of the respective sons of the six ragas, each having 8 sons according 
to the scheme set out below:— 


BHAIRAVA 


1 

Vangala 

l 

Pancama 

l 

Madhura 

i 1 i 

Harasa Dcsakh Lalila 

Vilaval 

l 

Madhava 




MALKOUSA 

1 



Nandan 



HINDOLA 

1 


Khokar 

Vangal 

Candra- 

vimva 

Subhranga 

T Zi\ 1 

Ananda Vibhasa Vardhana 

1 

Vananta 

1 

Vinoda 




DlPAK 

_1 




l I i i’ll 1 * 

Kusuma Kusum (?) Rama Kuntala Kalinga Vahula Campaka Hema 
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SRI-RAG 


SaindhavaMalava Gouda Gambnira Guna- Vigada Kalyana Gada 

sagara 

MEGHA-RAG 


Naga Kanharo Saranga Kedara Goda Mallara Jalanahara Sankara 


Note: Only two sons are assigned to Malkos, viz. Nandan and Khokar. 


APPENDIX 31. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to Bramha. This name is more or less a mythical shadow, in 
Indian musical literature. According to old traditions, to Bramha is ascribed 
the musical lore known under the title of Gandharva Veda Saram. In the 
Sangita makaranda of Narada (G. 0. S., Vol. XVI, p. 13, verse 18) Bramha is 
mentioned as an ancient authority. But no authenticated work that could be 
ascribed to this author has yet been traced. The system of classification of 
melodies current under his name, is probably the opinion of some later 
authorities who ascribe it to Bramha, in order to gain prestige and respecta¬ 
bility. His system is followed by several authors. 

BHAIRAVA 


1 

Bhairavi 

1 . 

Gujjari 

Ramakeli 

l 

Gunakeli 

Swndnav! 

Vangali 



SRl-RAGA 

1 



I 

Malasrf 

Trivani 

1 

Gouri 

Kedari 

Madhu- 

madhav! 

i 

Pahadi 


- 

MEGHARAGA 

1 



MallarJ 

Souratl 

Saveri 

Kousiki 

Gandhari 

Hara- 


Irngari 
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VASANTA 


Desi 

Devagiri 

Varati 

Todi 

Lalita 

Hindoli 



PANCAMA-RAGA 

1 



Vibhasa 

Bhupali 

Karnatl Vadha- 

hamsika 

Malavi 

D l 

Pataman- 

jari 



NATA-RAGA 

1 



r 

Kamodi 

l 

Kalyani 

i 

Abhiri 

Natika 

Sarangi 

Hamvira 


APPENDIX 32. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to the School of Bharata. 

Unless Bharata is taken to be some later musical authority other than the 
author of the Ndtya-sdsira, the system of classification ascribed to him must 
be purely apocryphal. For, it is well-known, that at the time of Bharata, the 
ragas, as understood in later times, had not evolved. The list ascribed to him 
by legend, must be a very late classification, attributed to him by way of 
courtesy, in order to acquire authority by association with a great name 
famous in musical history. The School of Bharata is referred to in Damo- 
dara’s Sangita-Darpana (Ch. I, verse 2). The system set out below is bor¬ 
rowed from Radha Mohan Sen’s Sangita-Taranga. (Calcutta, 1818, Reprint¬ 
ed by Vangavasi Press, 1203, at pp. 123-125.) 

BHAIRAVA 

i 

Wives 

I 

Madhumadhavi Bhairavi Vangali Varari Saindhav! 
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Sons 


1 

Vclaval 

i 

Pancama 

Desakh 

Sons’ Wives 

I 

Deo-gandhara 

VibLasa 

Ramkali 

Suho ? 

1 

Sugharai 

Patamanjari 

lid! 


(Suhai) 







MALKOUSA 

1 





1 

Wives 

l 



1 

" " i 

I 


. i 

1 A 

Gunakali 

Khamvavati 

Guji 

ari 

Bhupali 

Goun 



Soi 

is 



Soma 

l 

Parasan 

Vada-^ 

lamsa 

Kakubha 

Vangala 



Sons’ 

I 

Wives 



Sorathi 

Trivcni 

Karnati 

. I 

Asavari 

l 

Goda-giri 



HINDOLA 

1 





Wi 

1 

ves 



Velavali 

i 

Desaki 

La 

ita 

Bhima-palasi 

Malavi 


Sons 


I 

Rekhav-hamsa 

i 

Vasanta 

Ix)kliasa 
Sons’ Wives 

1 

Gandharbha 

Lalita 

Keaara 

Kamodi 

i 

Vehagara 

Kaphi 

Paraja 
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DIPAKA 

I 

Wives 


I 


Nata 

Mallari 

Kedari 

Sons 

l 

l 

Kanara 

Bhareka 

Suddha-kalyana 

Vada-hamsi 

Soratha 

Des-varati 

Desakara 
Sons’ Wives 
! 

Vairati 

SRl-RAGA 
■ I 

Wives 

Ilamira 

l. 

Deogiri 

l 

Maru 

" . I 

Sindhav3 

Vasanti 

i 

Malavi 

1,. 

Malasri 

Sons 

Sahana 

Dhanasri 

Nata 

Chayanata 

Kanatla 

Sons’ Wives 

i 

Iman 

. SankaraLharana 

Syama 

Puriya 

" 1 

Gujari 

MEGHA 

1 

Wives 

Ilamiri 

. i 

Adana 

Saranga 

Vanka 

1 

Gandharvva 

Sons 

I 

1 

Mai lari 

l 

Mulatani 

Bahadur! 

Nata-narayana 

i 

Malava 

Sons’ Wives 

l 

r 

Jayati 

Kamod 

PaLdt 

"1 

Jayanti 

I . 

Gandhari 

Puravi 

Jay a-jayanti 
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APPENDIX 33. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to the School of Hanumana (Hanumat). 

It is mentioned in the Persian Treatise known as Tuphet-’ul-Hind by 
Mahomed Rezza Khan (1813 A.D.) recently edited by the Visva Bharati, that 
at the time of this author, four classifications were current, one ascribed to 
Hanumana, one ascribed to Bramha, one ascribed to Bharata, and one as¬ 
cribed to Kallinatha. The last named is set out in Appendix 14. Bharata 
has only mentioned certain grama-ragas (Appendix 2). and the classification 
ascribed to him must be by some later authors. As regards the School of 
Hanumana, no text which could be ascribed to him appears to have survived. 
Anjaneya (Hanumana) as a musical authority is mentioned by Abhinava 
Gupta (C. 1930) and Saranga-deva (C. 1247), and quoted by Sarada-tanaya 
(C. 1250) and also by Kallinatha (C. 1460). In Govinda Diksita’s Sangita - 
sudhd, Anjaneya is described as deriving the principles of Desi-raga, from 
Yastika, an ancient authority earlier than Matanga. So that undoubtedly he 
is an ancient writer on music, although his actual work has not survived. 
The fact that his name is associated by Damodara in his Sangita Darpana 
(Calcutta edition p. 75-76) with the scheme of Raga-raginis shows that 
Hanumana expounded the Northern, or the Hindusthani system. He is also 
referred to by Ahovala, as a commentator on Bharata-natya. The classifica¬ 
tion of Hanumana is followed by Damodara, Harivallava, the anonymous 
author of Sangita-mala and various other authors, with minor variations 
and is supposed to be still current. 


BHAIRAVA 


i 


Madhyamadi 

Bhairavi 

Vangall 

KOUSIKA 

1 

Varatika 

Sainlhavi 

Todl 

Khamvavati 

Gouri 

HINDOLA 

Gunakri 

Kakubha 

Vellval! 

Ramakiri 

DeSakhya 

AAA 

Patamanjari 

Lalita 
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DlPAKA 


Keclari Kanada De$i Kamodt NatikS 

SRl-RAGA 

I I I T I 

Vasanti Malavi Malasri Dhanasika A&vari 

MEGHA-RAGA 

__I__ 

Mallari Desakari Bhupali Gurjari Tanka 

(According to the list cited in Radhamohan Sen’s Sangita-Taranga (p. 123, 
Calcutta, 1818), Ramva is substituted for Gauri, and Malini for Malavi). 


APPENDIX 34. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. V 

into six Ragas and thirty Raginis. 

According to the Hindi texts inscribed on the series of miniatures in the 
British Museum Ms. Add. Or. 2821,-—similar texts in the series in the Ghose 
Collection, Calcutta,—similar series in the Collection of Lala Shambhunath, 
Jaipur,—similar series in the Collection of Puratattva Samsodhaka Mandali, 
Poona. 


Bhairavi 


BHAIRAVA 


Malasri 


I 

Patamanjari 



1 

Natika 


(?) lourt 


MALKOUSA 


Gouda Ramakelf Khambavati 

-Malava-Goud -Manavati 
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Gunakart 





HINDOLA 


Madhumadhavi 

Gandhari 

Todi 

DIP AKA 

1 

Desakha 

Vilavala 

Kanada 

1 

Dhanasri 

Varadi 

^Rl-RAGA 

i 

I 

Vasanti 

I 

Varati 

l ~ 

Pancama 

! 

Kamoda 

“i 

Setmalara 

MEGHA-RAGA 

1 

i 

Asavari 

Kelara 

Gouri 

i 

Kakuhlu 

1 

Gujjari 

Vangali 

“T 

Vibhasa 


APPENDIX 35. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to a Hindustani (Urdu) Manuscript of Raga-mala by Saiyid 
‘Abd-al-Wali’ Uzlat, dated 25th Muharam, A.H. 1173, (A.D. 1759) in the 
India Office, London (No. 101 P-2380-C), described at p. 54, of Blumhardt’s 
Catalogue of the Hindustani Manuscripts in the Library of the India Office, 
1926. l 

According to this scheme of classification, the melodies are grouped 
under six ragas, each having five raginis, and each having a family of eight 
sons ( putras ) representing 84 different musical modes. As the list of the 
sons (putras) are not complete, they are not cited here. 

BHAIRAVA 


. T~ 

Bhairavi 


Vilavall 


Varari 
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Kamodi 


Bangall 




MALKOUSA 


I . I I | T 

Goundakiri Gandhara Giindhari Sarasvdli Dhanasri 

HINDOLA 

Tilangi Devakiri Vasanti SinJhuri Ahiri 

&RI-RAGA 

i i. I I | 

Karnati Kriyati (?) Gauri A&vari Sindbura 

DlPAKA 

_ _ | 

1 i I I i 

Suralh Gond (?) Dhani Kar.kali Sulia 

APPENDIX 36. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

According to Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande (Pundit Visnu Sarnia), B.A., 
LL.B. of Bombay, as given in his Sanskrit treatise Abkinava-raga-manjari 
(Poona, 1921), in the parisista (appendix), pp. 1-12. 


Mela-raga: 


Janya-raga: 


Kalyani .. ., .. 1. Iman, 2. Blifipali, 3. Suddha-Kalyana, 

4. Candra-Kanta, 5. Jayat-Kalyana, 
6. Malasn, 7. Hindola, 8. Hammir, 

9. Kedara, 10. Kamoda, 11. 5yama, 
12. Chaya-nata, 13. Gouda-Saranga. 

Vclavali .. .. •• 1. Suddha-vilavali, 2. Alhaiya, 3. Sukhla- 

vilavali, 4. Devagiri, 5. Yamani, 6. Ka- 
kubha, Second Kakubha, 7. Nata- 
vilavali, 8. Laccha-sakha, 9. Sarparda, 

10. Vihanga, 11. Dcsikar, 12. Hcma- 
kalyana, 13. Nata-raga, 14. Pahadi, 15. 
Ma^la-raga, 16. Durga, 17. Maluha, 
18. Sankara. 
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Khamij .. .. • • 1. Jhinjhoti, 2. Khamlj, 3. Second Durga, 

4. Tailangi, 5 .Ragesvari, 6. Khamvavati, 
^ • 7. Gara, 8. Sorati, 9. Desa-raga, 10. Ja- 

yavanti, 11. Tilok-kamod. 


Bhairava 


Purvi 


Marava 


Kaphi 


Asavari 


Bhairavi 

To$ 


• • 1. Bhairava, 2. Ramakri, 3. Vangala-Bhairava, 

4. Sourastra-tanka-raga, 5. Prabhata- 
raga, 6. Siva-Bhairava, 7. Ananda-Bhai- 
rava, 8. Ahira-Bhairava, 9. Gunakri, 
10. Kalinga-raga, 11. Jogiya* 12. Vi- 
bhasa-raga, 13. Megha-ranjani. 

•• 1. Purvi, 2. Puriya-Dhanasri, 3. JetaSri, 

4. Praja, 5. Sriraga, 6. Gouri, 7. Malavi, 
8. Triveni, 9. Tanki, 1 0. Vasanta. 

•• 1. Marava, 2. Puriya, 3. Jeta-raga, 4. Mali- 

goura, 5. Saj-giri, 6. Varati, 7. Lalita, 

8. Sohani, 9. Pancama, Second Pancama, 
10. Bhattiyara, 11. Vibhasa-raga, 

12. Bhakkara-raga. 

1. Kaphi, 2. Saindhavi, 3. Sindura, 4. Dhan- 
asri, 5. Bhimpalasi, 6. Dhani, 7. Pata- 
manjari, 8. Pata-Dipaki, 9. Hamsa-kan- 
kani, 10. Pilu, il. Vagisvari, 12. Sahana, 

13. Suha, 14. Sugharaika, 15. Nayaki- 
kanada, 16. Devasaga-raga, 17. Vahara- 
raga, 18. Vrandavani-saranga, 19. Madh- 
yamadi-Saranga, 20. Samanta-Saranga, 
21. Suddha-Saranga, 22. Miya-Sarang, 
23. Vada-hamsa-saranga, 24. Suddha- 
Mallar, 25. Megha-raga, 26. Miya (?) 
Mallara, 27. Surat-Mallara, 28. Goud- 
mallara. 

1. Asavari, 2. Jaunpuri, 3. Deva-gandhar, 

4. Sindhu-Bhairavi, 5. Dcsi, 6. Sadraga, 
7. Kousika-Kanda, 8. Darvari-Kanada, 

9. Addana, 10. Hvitiya-nayaki. _ 

,, 1. Bhairavi, 2. Malkosa, 3. Asavari, 

4. Dhanasri, 5. Vilaskhani-todi. 

#f 1. Todi, 2. Gurjari-Todi, 3. Mula-tanl. 
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